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CURRENCY MANIPULATION AND ITS EFFECT 
ON U.S. BUSINESSES AND WORKERS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Trade, Joint with 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and 
Consumer Protection, and 

Committee on Financial Services, 
Subcommittee on Domestic and International 
Monetary Policy, Trade and Technology 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 9:39 a.m., in 
room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Sander Levin 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee on Trade, Committee on Ways and 
Means) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADE 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-6649 

May 02, 2007 

TR-4 

Chairman Sander M. Levin Today Announced 
A Tri-Partite Subcommittee Hearing On 
Currency Manipulation and Its Effects on 
U.S. Business and Workers 


Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee Chairman Sander M. Levin today an- 
nounced a tri-partite subcommittee hearing on currency manipulation and its effects 
on U.S. business and workers. Three subcommittees will participate in the hearing: 
the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Trade; the Financial Services Subcommittee 
on Domestic and International Monetary Policy, Trade, and Technology; and the En- 
ergy and Commerce Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade and Consumer Protection. 
The hearing will take place on Wednesday, May 9, in the main Ways and 
Means Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House Office Building, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be heard from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or orga- 
nization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the three Subcommittees and for inclusion in the printed record of 
the hearing. 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The purpose of this hearing is to consider: (1) whether, and to what extent, the 
Chinese renminbi (RMB) and the Japanese yen are undervalued as a result of for- 
eign government intervention in the currency markets; (2) the immediate and long- 
term impact an undervalued RMB or yen has on the economies of the United States 
and other countries and on the global economy; and (3) what action, if any, the 
United States should take to address exchange rate manipulation. 

BACKGROUND : 

Over the past several years, economists and U.S. stakeholders have expressed 
growing concern regarding the value of the RMB and the yen, and the role of the 
Chinese and Japanese governments in determining those values. 

For over ten years, China has fixed its exchange rate by intervening in currency 
markets. Economists have estimated that the RMB is undervalued by at least 9.5 
percent and by as much as 54 percent, according to a recent survey by the Congres- 
sional Research Service. In July 2005, China began to allow the RMB to appreciate, 
and it has appreciated 7.3 percent since then. Nevertheless, in December 2006, U.S. 
Eederal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke stated that the currency situation “has 
likely worsened recently,” as the RMB’s trade-weighted effective real exchange rate 
has fallen about 10 percent over the past five years. He described the Government 
of China’s currency policies as a “subsidy to exports” from China. The Government 
of China must accumulate foreign exchange reserves to maintain the fixed exchange 
rate. As a result, the Government of China today holds more than $1.2 trillion in 
foreign exchange reserves — more than any other country in history. (U.S. govern- 
ment foreign exchange reserves are approximately $69 billion.) 
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Although Japan has not formally intervened in its currency market since 2004, 
the Japanese yen has been described by The Economist magazine recently as “per- 
haps the world’s most undervalued currency.” This year the trade-weighted value 
of the yen fell to its lowest level in more than 30 years. J.P. Morgan recently esti- 
mated that the yen was 14 percent undervalued relative to the U.S. dollar. As a 
result of currency interventions in the recent past, the Government of Japan now 
holds over $900 billion in reserves, the second highest level in the world. 

In 2006, the U.S. goods trade deficit with China was $232.5 billion (a world 
record) and $88.4 billion with Japan. An undervalued RMB or yen could contribute 
to these deficits, although other factors, including disparities in personal savings 
rates, also may play a role. 

The Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 (P.L. 100^18) requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine whether foreign countries manipulate their 
exchange rate with the U.S. Dollar for the purpose of “gaining unfair competitive 
advantage in international trade.” Such a finding would require the Treasury Sec- 
retary to initiate negotiations on an “expedited basis” for the purpose of eliminating 
the unfair advantage. The Treasury Department has repeatedly declined to find that 
either China or Japan manipulates the rate of exchange. The Treasury Department 
was required to submit its most recent report to Congress on international economic 
and exchange rate policies on April 15, 2007. That report has not yet been sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

The Office of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) also has decided not to inves- 
tigate China’s currency practices under Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974, or to 
initiate a World Trade Organization (WTO) case to address these practices. In Sep- 
tember 2004, members of the public (the “China Currency Coalition”) and several 
Members of Congress requested a Section 301 investigation. USTR refused the re- 
quest, stating that an investigation would be counterproductive to Treasury’s efforts 
toward achieving a more flexible, market-based exchange rate for the RMB. Mem- 
bers of Congress filed another petition seven months later, in April 2005. USTR 
again declined to accept the petition, but acknowledged that “China is now ready 
to move toward a flexible, market-based exchange rate and should move without 
delay in a manner and magnitude that is sufficiently reflective of underlying market 
conditions.” In December 2006, Chairman Bernanke again called for a “greater 
scope for market forces to determine the value of the RMB”. 

The Administration has engaged China on the currency issue under the “Strategic 
Economic Dialogue” (SED). The first SED took place in Beijing in December. The 
next SED will begin in Washington, D.C., on May 23, 2007. 

“This is an innovative hearing to address the serious problem posed hy 
currency manipulation,” stated Trade Subcommittee Chairman Levin, in 
announcing the hearing. “Currency manipulation places American work- 
ers, farmers and businesses at a competitive disadvantage and this Con- 
gress will work with the Administration to hold trading partners account- 
able to the rules of trade.” 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “llOth Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” {http:! /way sandmeans. house.gov/Hearings. asp ?congress=[l 8 ]). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Wednesday, 
May 23, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, 
the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office 
Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 
225-1721. 
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FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As 
always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the sidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed^, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total oi 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for print- 
ing. Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit mate- 
rial not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and 
use by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman LEVIN. I think we will start. If everybody could take 
their seats, we are a couple minutes late. 

This is the first of two hearings, the first scheduled for this 
morning at 9:30, and there are two for seven witnesses. Then at 
2:00 o’clock we will reconvene to hear from three representatives 
of the administration. So hopefully all of us will be able to return, 
because we want very much to get the reactions of the administra- 
tion, the Assistant Secretaries of Treasury, Commerce and USTR, 
to the testimony that we have all heard this morning. 

As you can see, this is a rather unusual hearing. I don’t know 
that we have held a hearing with three Subcommittees before. 
What we are going to do is ask the chair and the ranking of each 
of the three to make a brief opening statement. I know the practice 
has varied Committee to Committee. 

But I hope it is acceptable that everybody else who has an open- 
ing statement will submit them for the record. If there is no objec- 
tion, we will proceed on that basis. 

Then after the opening statements, we will proceed with the wit- 
nesses. 

In the case of Energy and Commerce, Mr. Rush will be recog- 
nized and he will have the privilege of yielding to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

This, as I said, is an unusual hearing, three Subcommittees. The 
reason why is because this is an exceptional issue. There clearly is 
an exceptional problem. 
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We have unusual trade balances. We have unusual reserves held 
by two countries, historic, two trillion plus among them. We also 
have currencies that virtually everybody acknowledges are very 
much undervalued. 

We have had in the case of China statements that they were 
going to take steps. But today, in part because of their interven- 
tion, it is not the only reason. In real dollar terms, the valuation 
problem remains the same. 

With Japan, we have a somewhat different situation, in the 
sense that for the last years there hasn’t been direct government 
intervention. But what we have had are government policies lead- 
ing to the same situation. For example. The Economist magazine 
recently said that the yen was perhaps the world’s most under- 
valued currency. 

I close by just saying, and we will have testimony as to this, this 
has had real life impact on the United States, on its businesses and 
on its workers. 

I met several weeks ago with companies, most of them small and 
middle size companies, often family-owned, in the fiber business. 
The raw materials that they use are essentially the same through- 
out the world. The cost to them is essentially the same. But what 
has happened is that there has been an influx and often the cost 
of the final product is about the same in those cases of imports as 
the cost of the original resource. These companies made it clear 
that one of the problems was the undervaluation of the currencies 
in the countries with whom they are dealing. 

So, we have called this unique hearing. Someone asked has it 
happened before, and Mr. Dingell has been here the longest, and 
I don’t think he can remember when there were three Subcommit- 
tees holding a hearing together. It is because of the importance of 
the problem and the fact that it hasn’t been resolved. 

We are today where we were years ago. We need to consider the 
next steps by the administration and also next steps that we can 
take legislatively. So, this is the real thing, this hearing, to get at 
a real problem leading hopefully to real action. 

Mr. Merger, for your opening statement. Mr. Merger is ranking 
on the Subcommittee on Trade. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you. Chairman Levin. Today’s issue is 
multifaceted. Yes, China’s currency is unacceptably undervalued, 
which makes our exports less competitive. Yes, we run a large 
trade deficit with China because we import more from China than 
we export there. But although we demand more from China, we 
recognize that China’s financial institutions are too fragile for us 
to reasonably expect an immediate, market-driven reevaluation of 
the RMB. 

Japan’s presence presents an easier challenge. The yen is weak, 
but Japan has not overtly intervened since 2004. Secretary Paulson 
has stated that the yen’s value naturally reflects Japan’s sluggish 
economy, not government policy. 

As for the deficits, currency is not the lone culprit. Americans 
have been overspending and undersaving. In China and Japan, it 
is the reverse. We have created huge import demand in United 
States both for inexpensive consumer goods and manufacturing in- 
puts which has kept inflation in check and provided our companies 
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with inputs needed to stay competitive, but has also fueled the def- 
icit. 

We can improve the deficit, not so much by curtailing our im- 
ports but by increasing demand for our exports, working with the 
Chinese and Japanese to reduce savings and increase consumption 
of our goods. 

We also need to work with China to develop its financial services 
so that it can float its currency. The administration has made some 
progress, but more is needed. I hope that the SED talks later this 
month will bring us further progress. 

But the lingering, more difficult question is, what do we do in the 
near term to address currency and undervaluation? Our approach 
must weigh the risks of too rapid a change in currency policy and 
domestic risks for the Chinese economy against the problems inher- 
ent in an exchange rate that is not market based. 

My fear is that we force the Chinese to create a more flexible 
currency, we get what we have asked for, and then we see little 
or no impact on U.S. jobs or exports. Former Federal Reserve 
Chairman Greenspan shares this concern. 

Given the complexities, perhaps it is easier to start with what we 
ought not to do. Some may say a retaliatory tariff is the solution. 
But retaliation should be a last resort, and I don’t think we’re 
there yet. We need to think carefully and act constructively. 

I can’t help but recall the overbroad Smoot-Hawley tariffs of 
1930, which caused a drastic decline in international trade and 
contributed to the Great Depression. These tariffs and other beg- 
gar-thy-neighbor policies eroded trust among nations when inter- 
national cooperation was needed most. 

Both for economic and political purposes, we in Congress owe 
U.S. businesses and workers more than merely throwing up our 
hands in frustration, slapping punitive tariffs on imports and then 
moving on to the next problem. For starters, we need to insist that 
China comply with its WTO obligations, especially subsidies and 
intellectual property. We need to implement more export promotion 
programs for our small and medium-size enterprises. We need to 
allocate more resources to streamline the visa process for our Chi- 
nese customers and partners. Finally, we need to help the Chinese 
set technical standards that our companies can meet. 

Let us focus on the total picture. This is too important to let our 
frustration get the better of us. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Mr. Gutierrez. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Good morning. Chairman Levin. I want 
to thank you for agreeing to convene and host this hearing, and I 
would like to thank Chairman Rush for your participation and for 
helping me ensure that we put a Chicago stamp on the pro- 
ceedings. 

This format is certainly unconventional but I think it’s appro- 
priate to highlight the difficult and unconventional problem we face 
in addressing currency misalignment or manipulation by China or 
Japan. 

For the American economy and the American worker, currency 
undervaluation by China in particular is reaching critical mass. 
For over 10 years, China has fixed its exchange rate by intervening 
in currency markets. Economists estimate that the RMB or yuan 
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is undervalued by at least 9.5 percent and by as much as 54 per- 
cent. Many economists, including Federal Reserve Chairman 
Bernanke, characterize this underevaluation as a subsidy for ex- 
ports from China. 

We will hear from our witnesses on today’s first panel about the 
impact of this subsidy on Chinese goods has on the U.S. economy, 
and the American worker. Suffice it to say, we cannot compete with 
this kind of ongoing government subsidy and we cannot continue 
down the path with our second largest trading partner, because the 
imbalance hurts U.S. workers and businesses and threatens the 
long-term stability of our economy and our relationships. 

In 2006, the U.S. goods trade deficit with China rose by almost 
15 percent to nearly $233 billion, a historic high. Meanwhile, be- 
cause the Chinese government must buy U.S. dollars to keep the 
value of the yuan low, China holds more in foreign exchange re- 
serves than other country in history. 

Although there are other factors in play, the Chinese govern- 
ment’s daily intervention in the currency market plays a key role 
in expanding U.S. trade deficit. 

When it comes to Japan, economists indicate that the yen is at 
its weakest level in real trade weighted terms in more than 20 
years. This clearly benefits Chinese exporters at a time — at the ex- 
pense of U.S. manufacturers. 

In the case of China, some economists believe that no matter how 
much pressure we exert, Beijing will not allow the yuan to fluc- 
tuate, and any attempt we might make would be futile or even 
counterproductive. It is okay that some experts believe it is impos- 
sible to get China to move on this issue; I can accept that. But keep 
in mind that many experts on Capitol Hill would say it is impos- 
sible to get Financial Services and Energy and Commerce to appear 
on the same dais together and here we are. 

I hope that our Subcommittees from three exclusive House Com- 
mittees coming together today will send a powerful message to the 
administration that Congress is serious about the problem of cur- 
rency undervaluation in Asia and that we intend to put turf battles 
aside and focus on resolving this matter of utmost importance to 
our economy and the well-being of our workforce. Even more, I 
hope this hearing will send a strong message to U.S. manufactur- 
ers and American workers. We hear you and we are serious about 
tackling this problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Chairman LEVIN. I think I will call next on the Ranking Mem- 
ber, Dr. Paul, and then the Chairman of the Committee has joined 
us. 

So, if I might. Dr. Paul, you wanted to say a few words, and then 
Barney. 

Mr. PAUL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief statement, 
but I would ask unanimous consent my complete statement be 
placed in the record. 

Chairman LEVIN. So, ordered. 

Mr. PAUL. Mr. Chairman, the imbalances in international trade 
and, in particular, trade between China and the United States, 
have prompted many to demand the realignment of the Chinese 
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yuan and the American dollar. Since we are running a huge trade 
deficit with China, the call now is for a stronger yuan and a weak- 
er dollar. This trade imbalance problem will not be solved so easily. 

If a stronger yuan is implemented, increased exports to China 
from the U.S. may or may not resolve. The weaker dollar may lead 
to higher U.S. prices and crowd out hoped-for benefits of a realign- 
ment of the two currencies. 

One thing certain is that the immediate impact would be higher 
prices for consumer goods for middle class Americans. In many 
ways, a weaker dollar would act as an import tax, just as if it were 
a tariff. Both are considered protectionist in nature. 

The fact that the Chinese keep their currency artificially weak 
is a benefit to American consumers, and long-term is inflationary 
for the Chinese. This deep and legitimate concern for the trade im- 
balance between China and the United States will fall short if the 
issue of fluctuating world fiat currencies is not addressed. 

The fact that the U.S. dollar is the principal reserve currency of 
the world gives us a benefit that others do not enjoy. It allows us 
to export paper dollars and import goods manufactured in countries 
with cheap labor. It also allows us to finance the welfare, warfare 
state with cheap loans from China and Japan. It is a good deal for 
us but, according to economic law, must come to an end and the 
end will be messy for the U.S. consumer and world trade. 

The current system can only last as long as the trust in the dol- 
lar is maintained and foreigners are willing to accept them as if 
they had real value. Ironically, the most serious problem we face 
is a sharply weakening dollar in danger of collapse. Yet many are 
now asking for a policy dealing with the Chinese that would accel- 
erate the dollar’s decline. At the same time, we’re told that we 
maintain a strong dollar policy. 

Financing deficits with monetary inflation is in itself a weak dol- 
lar policy in the long term. Trust in our currency due to our eco- 
nomic and military strength artificially props up the dollar on 
international exchange markets. Since these benefits come not from 
production or sound monetary policies, they only contribute to the 
instability and imbalances of international trade. Neither tariffs 
nor forced devaluations can solve the problem. 

Our current account deficit and huge foreign indebtedness is a 
reflection of the world monetary system of fiat money. The longer 
the trade imbalances last, the more difficult the adjustment will be. 
The market will eventually force these adjustments to come. Even- 
tually, it will be necessary to consider worldwide commodity-based 
money to solve the trade imbalances that concern so many here in 
the Congress. 

I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paul follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Chairman Barney Frank. 

Chairman FRANK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I assume people 
have taken account of the fact that Subcommittees from three of 
the major Committees in this Congress have assembled. That is the 
first time in my memory this has happened. If my memory doesn’t 
impress, the dean of the House seated to my left has a memory 
even greater and I think it is probably the same for him. 
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I hope people will take from this the grave significance of this 
issue. I say that because I read the testimony and there are people 
of goodwill who disagree with the approach we are taking. I want 
to make it very clear to people that if you disagree with this ap- 
proach, and I am very supportive, I want to say, of what the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Trade has outlined, I think he has 
been consistently one of the most articulate and thoughtful expo- 
nents of what American international economic policy ought to be, 
and if people had listened to him, we would be a lot better off. 

But for those of you who disagree, I think you want to come up 
with an alternative. People have talked about the dangers in this 
approach. That is a legitimate argument. But in the absence of an 
alternative, that is what is going to happen. 

The fact is that the economic position of the average American 
worker has been eroding. It is one thing to see your position erode 
when conditions are bad. It is much worse when you are being told 
how there is great growth and great prosperity but you are not 
profiting from it. 

We had a period that now looks like it was a brief period, when 
real wages had started to go up and now they are starting to go 
back down again. You know, we continue to have a situation, and 
I read it in the financial pages even of so-called liberal newspapers, 
there is a good news bad news story. The good news is that profits 
are up. The bad news is that wages are up. 

As long as that is the mindset of the people who run the finan- 
cial operation, you are going to have these kinds of responses. 

Now, I think what we have here is temperate and reasonable. If 
you disagree, then come up with an alternative. I will give an ex- 
ample. Dr. Roach, whose commentary on the economy has seemed 
to be very good and has helped, I think, try to alert the business 
community of some of the imbalances that we are talking about, 
and Dr. Roach says in his testimony, and I hope I am not giving 
away the ending unfairly, that he finds better than this approach 
the recent decision by the USTR to go after China for violations of 
intellectual property. 

You know, if they had done that 10 years ago, maybe things 
would be different today. This is a good example. But the fact is 
that there was no serious effort by the U.S. Trade Representative 
to vindicate the interests of American intellectual property until we 
in Congress thought of these complaints. 

If people are going to ignore problems and ignore the economic 
deterioration of the average worker until we get involved, and then 
it is not, it seems to me, reasonable to sit back and criticize, only 
criticize. People have a right to criticize. But simply to criticize our 
response to a problem that other people have long ignored just isn’t 
going to work. As I say again, I think the Chairman has taken a 
very reasonable approach. 

But this is not going away. If this is not the approach, then there 
better be some other one. If you think if you can talk the American 
worker out of her dissatisfaction with an economy in which there 
is growth and she gets very little of it, you are wrong. We are going 
to have to act. 

So, I appreciate the fact that we have had this three-pronged 
hearing. The Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on 
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Energy and Commerce, the Committee on Financial Services rep- 
resent among us the economic jurisdiction of this Congress in the 
legislative context. What you see here is symptomatic of a deter- 
mination on the part of those of us who are in the majority in Con- 
gress today to change the situation in which growth in the economy 
as a whole and an increase in the well-heing of the average worker 
have become disconnected. We believe this is one way to deal with 
that. 

Those of you who don’t think this is the way to deal with it, in 
your own interests, ought to come up with another. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frank follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

You mentioned the third Committee, of great importance. Let me 
suggest. Chairman Rush, if it is agreeable to you, I think I will call 
on Chairman Dingell, and then you will take over for your 5 min- 
utes and then Mr. Stearns. Okay? 

Chairman Dingell. 

Chairman DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
your leadership in this matter, and also our good friends and col- 
leagues, Chairman Rangel and Frank. Also Subcommittee chair- 
men Rush and Gutierrez. Of course, I can’t say enough about my 
good friend and colleague from the Commerce Committee here. 

I also want to thank our distinguished witnesses for their testi- 
mony and willingness to participate, particularly my old friend Sec- 
retary Evans, who is down there, and Mr. Mohatarem. 

Currency manipulation stifles the intention of free trade and 
must be dealt with decisively. For too long, the Department of the 
Treasury has been reticent to cite countries such as Japan, China 
and Korea for currency manipulation, in spite of clear evidence 
that they have used such policies to gain an unfair trade advantage 
against the United States. These countries and others must not be 
allowed to continue in this illegal trade-distorting practice. 

Since 1994, the Treasury Department has not cited a single coun- 
try for currency manipulation. Japan, however, was estimated in 
2006 alone to have a current account surplus of 167 billion and a 
bilateral trade surplus with the United States that exceeded $88 
billion. 

Strong evidence exists that Japan has manipulated its currency 
in order to facilitate an export-led growth strategy to the detriment 
of our people and the United States economy. Although Japan 
ceased direct currency interventions in 2004, its government has 
engaged in verbal interventions in order to keep the value of the 
yen artificially low. Additionally, it has encouraged banks and pen- 
sion funds to buy great numbers of U.S. Treasury bonds. This, in 
combination with historically low Japanese interest rates and other 
practices artificially decreases the yen’s value. 

By maintaining a current account surplus and bilateral trade 
surplus with the United States, and also manipulating its currency 
for the purpose of gaining an unfair trade advantage vis-a-vis the 
United States, Japan fulfills the three necessary and sufficient cri- 
teria for currency manipulation as outlined in the 1988 Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act. Nowhere in the United States Jap- 
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anese trade are the effects of a weak yen more pronounced than 
in the automobile industry. 

The weak yen provides Japanese auto makers, who now enjoy a 
35 percent market share in the United States, with record profits. 
Indeed, the manipulated yen/dollar exchange rate results in what 
amounts to a $2,400 price advantage to Japanese auto makers on 
a $20,000 vehicle. 

Some, I think those who think about it, would term this an ex- 
port subsidy. In light of this, it should come as no surprise that 
Toyota’s 2006 third quarter profits were bolstered by $250 million 
as a result of yen/dollar exchange rates. 

As I represent a part of Michigan that has seen tens of thou- 
sands of auto manufacturing jobs disappear in the last decade, this 
trend is most troubling to me and the people I serve. I am further 
concerned by the Department of the Treasury’s continuing reluc- 
tance to cite Japan as a currency manipulator, despite the fact that 
Japan seems to have fulfilled all of the necessary criteria outlined 
in the law. Thus, I am forced to conclude that it is incumbent upon 
this Congress to pass legislation that would require the administra- 
tion to monitor and to address unfair foreign currency practices 
more adequately, so as to allow for more effective adjustments in 
international balances of trade. 

I hope that our panelists will speak to my concerns and suggest 
solutions to amend current law pertaining to currency manipula- 
tion in order to give our nation the tools it needs to combat this 
clearly trade distorting practice. 

I would like to conclude by observing, Mr. Chairman, that the 
fact that three major Committees of this Congress, all having juris- 
diction over matters related to the hearing today are conducting 
these hearings with the vigor in which they are conducting them 
should serve as a warning to all that the Congress is losing pa- 
tience with the Administration on this important matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dingell follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you, Mr. Dingell. 

Chairman Rush. 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
thank my colleagues for agreeing to hold this historic trinitarian 
Subcommittee hearing as well as I would like to also thank our 
witnesses today for their participation in these hearings. 

My special thanks also to Mr. Bill Hickey of Lapham-Hickey 
Steel Corporation. While his company’s Chicago facility is not in 
my district, I would like to join with my colleague. Congressman 
Gutierrez from the Chicago City Council to extend a warm welcome 
to him as two Chicagoans to another. 

Several of our major trading partners, China, Japan and Korea 
included, have long intervened in currency markets in order to 
drive down the value of their respective currencies, much to the 
detriment of the American economy and job market. This practice 
which has for years continued unimpeded by action on the part of 
this administration, must be curtailed so that the U.S. may pre- 
serve its manufacturing job base and trade with its partners on a 
level field of play. 
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It is imperative that this Congress voice its most stringent oppo- 
sition to this practice, which will force unsustainable economic de- 
velopment for some and unfair trade imbalances for others. More- 
over, my colleagues and I must work together in order to provide 
this nation with more adequate and precise instruments with 
which to address and catalog the effects of currency manipulation. 

As my Chairman, my colleague and my friend Chairman Dingell 
has stated, the Treasury Department has neglected to cite any for- 
eign country for currency manipulation since 1994. In two of our 
major trading partners, China and Japan, we observe their accu- 
mulation of massive current account and bilateral trade surpluses. 

In addition, these countries have ostensibly engaged in currency 
manipulation in order to achieve export led economic growth. These 
three indices constitute the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
which the Treasury Department may classify a country as a cur- 
rency manipulator. 

Given this, I am deeply troubled by the Treasury Department’s 
reluctance to reach what would appear to be a common sense as- 
sessment of the illegal currency practices of two of our largest trad- 
ing partners. 

In a 2005 report entitled Treasury Assessments Have Not Found 
Currency Manipulation, but concerns about exchange rates con- 
tinue, the GAO concluded that while the Treasury Department has 
general complied with the reporting requirements for its exchange 
rate reports, its discussion of U.S. economic impacts has become 
less specific over time. 

Indeed, in its response to that report, the Treasury Department 
stated that it does not consider the impact of the exchange rate on 
the economy. In light of increased imports from both China and 
Japan which could partially be attributed to the interventionist 
currency policies as well as the decline in our own export industry, 
it seems irresponsible to me on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to ignore the effects of foreign exchange rates on the U.S. 
economy. 

I appreciate the calls by many economic and policy analysts that 
currency policy be conducted under the framework of a broader, 
multilateral process. But in an absence of any meaningful action by 
either the IMF, which itself has no enforcement mechanism for cur- 
rency disputes, or the WTO, it is my conclusion that this Congress 
must pass legislation that will further empower the United States 
to counter the pernicious and trade-distorting effects of currency 
manipulation by other countries. 

Let me close by noting that this is not an abstract problem that 
resides in the world financial markets. Currency manipulation has 
a very real and devastating effect on average Americans looking for 
decent jobs. 

I represent the South Side of Chicago and neighborhoods like the 
Inglewood community were once thriving middle class neighbor- 
hoods. However, as the manufacturing base collapsed, when the 
steel mill jobs disappeared, prosperity vanished from Inglewood 
and other communities on the South Side of Chicago. Without jobs, 
without income, without economic stability it is impossible to build 
and sustain thriving, healthy communities. Thus, when currency 
manipulation undermines America’s ability to compete overseas, it 
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is also undermining our ability to provide well-paying jobs here at 
home. This is a matter to be taken seriously. 

I look forward to the testimony of all of our witnesses and hope 
that they will shed greater light on the steps that the Congress 
must take in order to provide our Nation with stronger and more 
effective tools to address currency manipulation. Thank you, and I 
yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rush follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The distinguished 
Ranking Member of the full Committee, Ranking Member Barton. 

Mr. BARTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to put my 
written statement in the record. 

We appreciate this hearing. We have heard of the Trilateral 
Commission. We now have the trilateral Committee hearing. So, I 
look forward to it. 

I want to welcome my good friend, Don Evans. It’s good to see 
another Texan here. We appreciate the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Financial Services Committee letting the bedrag- 
gled Energy and Commerce Committee participate. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barton follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

Ranking Member Cliff Stearns. 

Mr. STEARNS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me echo my col- 
leagues. What a great day it is to have the three distinguished 
Committees meeting and discussing on this important issue. 

The Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade and Consumer Protec- 
tion that I chaired in the last Congress has examined a number of 
trade issues of importance while I was Chairman. We have exam- 
ined free trade agreements, the impact of different standards and 
harmonization efforts on U.S. competitiveness and more discrete 
issues such as counterfeiting and the protection of intellectual 
property rights. 

My colleagues, many of the trade issues we monitor focus on 
China and its obligation to fulfill its commitment as a member of 
the World Trade Organization. These include the administration’s 
ongoing efforts to address shortfalls in the enforcement of intellec- 
tual property right violations. 

There is good reason that China has been occupying so much 
concern and discussion among business, workers and policymakers. 
Congress rightfully wants to ensure that our trading partners oper- 
ate under fair and equitable rules that do not disadvantage Amer- 
ican trade. 

With the extraordinary growth in China’s economy, we have 
watched our balance of trade with them become an expanding def- 
icit, notwithstanding the fact that China is now our fourth largest 
export market for such manufactured goods such as aerospace and 
health care equipment. Our exports to them have grown 350 per- 
cent in the last decade. Our trade deficit, obviously, continues to 
grow larger and larger. 

There is a mutual attractiveness to bilateral trade that benefits 
both countries and our respective desires to economic prosperity. 
We all agree with that. We have a growing economy with 1.3 bil- 
lion people in need of goods and services essential to their infra- 
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structure. We have the wealthiest nation of consumers that is a 
natural market for some of their exports. Both conditions should 
provide the foundation for mutually beneficial trade. 

Unfortunately, China’s seemingly endless supply of inexperienced 
labor has severe consequences to our country and the competitive- 
ness of some of our industries. This has not gone unnoticed, espe- 
cially by anyone employed in any one of these respective industries. 

The result of this imbalance in wage rates and national wealth 
has contributed in large part to a net trade deficit with China that 
reached $232 billion last year. Such imbalances cannot persist and 
be healthy for both countries and the global finance system in the 
long run. 

My colleagues, what causes more concern is a notion that this 
imbalance is also facilitated by China’s desire to keep its currency 
pegged to the dollar. Such actions are perceived by many as manip- 
ulation that keeps the yuan undervalued. Most experts, including 
the administration recognize China’s currency is undervalued sig- 
nificantly, despite China’s commitment to pursue a floating rate 
that is freely traded. 

Since 2005, when China moved away from a fixed exchange rate 
and moved to a, quote, managed float system, their currency has 
appreciated approximately 7 percent. This is an improvement. We 
should recognize it. But it falls far short of where experts actually 
believe it should be. The narrow trading range to which China lim- 
its its currency effectively leaves it fixed to the dollar, for all in- 
tents and purposes. 

We know that an undervalued currency makes their exports 
cheaper and more affordable to us, whereas our exports are more 
expensive and less affordable. This has largely been good for our 
consumers but bad for many of our exporters and our domestic in- 
dustries affected by cheaper imports. 

Over time, this situation normally corrects and the global finan- 
cial system reevaluates the currencies and the exchange rate at the 
same time. That has not happened in the case of China. Instead, 
we continue to see an exchange rate relatively unchanged as China 
adjusts its purchases of dollar denominated assets. 

The question for policymakers is, where do we go from here? This 
is not an easy question that can be solved with one quick solution. 
China by most accounts cannot switch to a purely floating currency 
overnight. Their financial system is not quite ready. But that does 
not obviate the need to make continued progress expeditiously. 

My fear, my colleagues, that absent evidence of real progress by 
China and the administration, the U.S. will grow increasingly im- 
patient as our companies and workers are disadvantaged. Policy- 
makers will have few options, few options remaining, and will nat- 
urally explore more immediate changes if we do not see the im- 
provement soon. 

So, with that, Mr. Chairman, I welcome the witnesses and appre- 
ciate their forbearance here as we go through the normal proce- 
dures here to let people have their opening statements. I believe 
the administration and Secretary in particular has embarked on a 
course to try and show China that the merits of a market-based 
economy and to start to reflect reality in the economic situation. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Stearns follows: PENDING] 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

All right, here we go. Here we go. This is an extraordinary meet- 
ing, I think, affecting an extraordinary problem, a crucial problem. 
So, we have assembled on a bipartisan basis an extraordinary 
panel. You all don’t agree. That will make it all the more inter- 
esting. 

There is a red light. I’ve tried to abide it. As you think about 
your remarks, see if you can condense them into 5 minutes so that 
we can have a really good back and forth. 

I am going to introduce all of you at one time so you can then 
go on. I really hope that we can get into this. 

Eirst will be former Secretary of Commerce, Don Evans, a long- 
time friend of ours, the chief executive officer, Einancial Services 
Eorum. 

Next, Mr. Brian O’Shaughnessy, president and CEO, Revere 
Copper Products. We know that company well. 

Steve Roach, who is managing director and global economist for 
Morgan Stanley, who has been with us before. 

Another person of longstanding authority. Dr. Ered Bergsten, 
who is the director of the Peterson Institute for International Eco- 
nomics. 

Another veteran of these wars, Mustafa Mohatarem, who is chief 
economist for CM. 

Also another person who has testified here many times and we 
very much welcome her, Thea Lee, who is policy director of the 
AEL-CIO. 

Then Mr. Hickey, who is with the steel corporation in Chicago. 

So, let’s go at it. Secretary Evans, we will start with you and go 
right down the line. 

Welcome to all of you and thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD L. EVANS, CEO, 

FINANCIAL SERVICES FORUM 

Mr. EVANS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am honored to be a 
part of this extraordinary hearing, as you say, to all the distin- 
guished leaders of this nation that are here, the distinguished 
Members of this Congress, it is good to see all of you again. I thank 
you for your continued service. 

I think fondly about my years here serving in government and 
being able to work with distinguished public service Members like 
Chairman Erank. Mr. Chairman, I look forward to coming to your 
hearing again in June when we are going to also discuss this very 
important issue. Chairman Dingell and Chairman Levin and Rank- 
ing Member Barton and my friend Tom Reynolds, there are just so 
many of you that I have worked with over the years. So I am hon- 
ored to be a part of this. Chairman Tanner, also, good to see you, 
sir. I enjoyed so much working with you through the years. 

We all do agree in one very important thing, that we are all try- 
ing to do what is in the very best interests of today’s workers and 
tomorrow’s workers. So, that is one thing that we can begin this 
hearing in saying that we all agree on. I have a brief opening com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ensuring that our major trading partners’ currencies are valued 
according to market forces has major implications for the U.S. 
economy and American workers, as does broader financial sector 
reform in China. I applaud Chairman Frank for scheduling a hear- 
ing in June on this critically important topic. 

I am here as chief executive officer of the Financial Services 
Forum, an association comprising the chief executive officers of 20 
of the largest and most diversified financial institutions with busi- 
ness operations in the United States. The forum’s members share 
Congress’s commitment to maintain a strong U.S. economy, en- 
hancing savings and opening world markets to American made 
products as the most effective means of addressing America’s trade 
deficit. Also important is for the currencies of our major trading 
partners to be determined by the markets. 

As the Members of these Committees know very well, two of our 
most important trading partners are Japan and China. In both re- 
lationships, imports into the United States have for years sur- 
passed our exports. There is no question that the Japanese yen is 
currently trading at very low levels, recently dropping to multi- 
month lows against the dollar and an all-time low against the euro. 
Indeed, Bank of Japan data indicate that the yen is at its weakest 
level in real trade weighted terms in more than 20 years, cir- 
cumstances that clearly benefit Japanese exporters. 

While problematic for U.S. businesses competing with Japanese 
producers, there is no evidence that the yen’s current trading levels 
are the result of currency manipulation. Indeed, as the Treasury 
Department reported in December, Japanese authorities have not 
intervened in foreign exchange markets in more than 3 years. 
Rather, the low relative value of the yen reflects economic fun- 
damentals. Namely, a fragile Japanese economy still recovering 
from a decade of stagnation and deflation during the 1990s and low 
interest rates designed to nurture, encourage and extend the recov- 
ery. 

More importantly, we clearly cannot credibly argue to China that 
it should stop intervening in foreign exchange markets, buying up 
billions of dollars to maintain the desired value of the yuan, while 
at the same time urging Japan to sell its currency reserves to drive 
up the value of the yen. 

Dissatisfaction with the value of the yen as determined by world 
markets would only signal that U.S. currency demands are unrea- 
sonable, ad hoc, self-motivated and impossible to satisfy. Under- 
mining the credibility and legitimacy of our continuing efforts to 
encourage a market-determined yuan. 

Turning to China, for years the United States has worked with 
China toward achieving a yuan whose value is determined by mar- 
ket forces. Indeed, shortly after taking office, the Bush administra- 
tion committed to helping China develop the capital market know- 
how and expertise necessary to end the yuan’s peg to the dollar. 

In July of 2005, those efforts bore fruit, as China revalued its 
currency upward by 2 percent and eliminated the peg to the dollar. 
Since mid-2006, the pace of appreciation has accelerated to about 
5.4 percent a month on an annualized basis. In total, the yuan has 
appreciated by about 6.5 percent and it has been estimated that by 
2011, the yuan will have appreciated by a substantial 25 percent. 
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The United States should continue to press China to accelerate 
progress in that direction. 

But even as we do, we should not allow the currency issue to 
overshadow the broader potential of the U.S. -China economic rela- 
tionship. Of far greater significance to the policy goals of maintain- 
ing strong U.S. economic growth and job creation in this country 
is expanding access to China for American businesses and helping 
to activate China’s 1.3 billion potential consumers, a fifth of the 
world’s population. A simple example shows why. 

Last year, the United States exported to Japan goods and serv- 
ices worth $60 billion, approximately the same amount exported to 
China, which was $55 billion. But China’s population of 1.3 billion 
is 10 times Japan’s population of 127 million. If China’s citizens 
were to eventually consume American-made goods and services at 
the same rate that Japan’s citizens did last year, the United States 
would export more than $600 billion worth of goods and services 
to China, 11 times what America exported to China last year, an 
amount equivalent to 5 percent of America’s GDP, and more than 
twice what we imported from China last year. 

Chairman LEVIN. The light is on. I was saying, it’s hard to tap 
the gavel on a former Secretary. But 

Mr. EVANS. Quite all right. 

Chairman LEVIN [continuing]. But try to wrap up because I 
hope everybody else will try to keep more or less within the 5 min- 
utes so we have the fullest opportunity for back and forth. So, that 
was just a very light tap. 

Mr. EVANS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman LEVIN. Keep going. 

Mr. EVANS [continuing]. I will — well, the fastest way for China 
to develop the modern financial system, which is what they need 
to do, is by opening its financial sector to greater participation by 
foreign financial services firms. By providing the financial products 
and services that China’s citizens and businesses need to save, in- 
vest, ensure against risk, raise standards of living and consume at 
higher levels, foreign financial institutions including U.S. providers 
would help create what every U.S. manufacturer and service com- 
pany wants, unleash the Asian tiger hungry for U.S. products. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear in front of 
this extraordinary meeting, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Evans follows:] 
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SljlitjrrHjn.1 Lifthu' Muruirjblu Dfnalil L. Eviiiu 

Chief Execirii^’e OfTKcr 

IbL FimluilliI Kimuiti 

Icnimnny I^FfDK aJotn lleirinp af 

TheC«nTnillH im riroiKuil S^n-'kcsSul'ctinimKlKfTn [>Hnc:lir.:niJ Irxenulional Mnmljn.' 
Fevlic}'. jnd Teriruk-^ 

TIk Cummin trn l^'q^and M.esic3ul>cmi[nirtiefqiTrKk 
std 

Thi CamminKirn llncr^’ and C'arnnKiTe SubromiTTitlK unCammnn, Tradr. andCfniinntr 

Prowrlinn 

Miyif, 2M7 


Imwlunhin 

Onirniii> Culi^irr/ ind Rankinf Micmbi'r Paul, (.'hair^n Levin and’Rjnkinu MErnber 
|[<r£<r, Chimnsn Ruilianil Raikiie Member SUurni, Ihark >thi kr Ihn etpurlunily Lt^ 
pvli^inike in Ihif nrinrlanl Ixanns: 

I anhurv le Chief EwnkivfOffittrcribe Financial Seriitre fimim. Thrrtnum is an 
K^qtciiriiun ev<n[>fi]in|j Iht' ehief rundtitiT ufficnT uflO cf Ihr hrfcil and nKSI di^mirKd 
Fhnnriil ^iluliuniwiih hu]in^¥iccN[allaIS'nlNJ L'nitod lieiLui. Thu Fwam u.T:rlu lu pravKfu 
P4ilii'ic!! Ihfdl mhann' aavinKi- and hnTiiJnKnTl ind lhal ensare an ernn. eumpelilivc. and uiund 
lIuM linancial KTvitxi miirkulplKr An ifrvup. 4 Ik Ferum'a member ireftilulivni' rmpki)' 
mure lhan I 3 millinn penfluanU hnlil nmb<rodai>H.'l] uFpnceiMhan SI2 Irillion. 

TTn' Furem'i- mumherj jharr Cirgnis;' Ewimilmird'ki nuirAaimntn^Rnij.Ll.S. 
n' 1 l■n^^T^', unhuH'inij u'^inus. and (3re;nin|j u-Txid mnihEl; la Amcrirdn-mailr pftxhKli- aa Ihr 
mijsl rlTrelivu mtim of rcUmria Amtrivi'a Indr dcTicri. Aim pa^KTlanl ii fw Ihr ium-ntiri -rF 
uurrvjrrtTadinu parlncrj Ir- hr A'lcnnin^id hj' iJhc mirkrts. 


Thf hnPCTiann- prMmkgl-tMcnninrJ Earhanar Pair] 

An rirhanip.' mlr « jird a- [>f iiv. Ihr priric uf mv ■ninvnrj in irrma nF pretK'n .As- wiih 
ppir v<hvT wmmvdiljf in n Fm; mirlhb. dhr prxr wF ■ runriirjf )h<iiild 'h: drttrminrJ t 7 'hr 
inKrrlay iil'HiFply i#fi Jrniand bawd un cwfnmia fimdamrrAalt; By rrllrvciiia: inivjli^n' 
inirivjl in liMldintKarlb-dhmt^mnaird in 4ms i.xrnmryrv'CTMJKla dsmiminiiStd in ireAHrd 
mprkct-drknniiiwl runvnrira - jinl likr flandwd pfkvj in any rrunrinij' - hdr diirrl irdirr 
[sivursra la Ihcir nir!i pnrfwi'vr wsi, MHlirt-drkmiinrf runri^iri' altv ha^s 'hr bsnrlii vf 
wpvinu iff a rrTmfliun inrvTBniwT> Tur ijliihfl riArurny - ifci a (illini runv^y hripj >iiniiil*r 
drmaipl a rwin* f '•T'vnsy hSlpaMiKil d(imiiiij |w ih^ 

prvJrirls Ol a hiKirriimortaHriiiy. 
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I 

Aj- ihk' nifintuTS i)i ittTA' tummilCtn? "tIL I'l'u- uf mr musl impjfliiil tradirif 

PMlnm fm; Mpfpi ynil thinii Ai ■ palivii urAmpiwt'i lrd(k' T*iiJi iJn; httI J. t'hinM i? 

ijifr^«Ti.^d l>fTi:v?l InOintpprln^ThiKt^cwl.'iTS Hjf llpnvnil |ii|h| U.5 hmlcuwhikldpmw 
iiiir fiiiiPti laiini. Mcwiirtirii fw jIjuuI 7 pmvnii 


III f"i|li rtirtp'ifphip'. i'lipifp inW ll>tyiiiipi^iai4>-hfi'¥'ft'»yfSp!n*ptiiwJ pur 
[4« iw. Ai*^riiP'P c™4; i.lpHtil willi Clli"* nikc IS rvurfiii in K33 IjillA** - w JK i^wertt isr 
iHir AlHprVpV Ipil; -ddilL-n wilh ImftM nwt 7 pEfpdTiL bij yc^il- 

lij $KKAtrillli.Hi — <ir I I [Itir^il riPdriHI li^ild: Cl^liiliL TikcVi ingdlhiir, Ct^ -ildllclu Prilh 
[.'llliiy yliil J^uii i^Ln^ifUhl A.'k dh.1^ 40 |}^i\jd1ll I'lf ArttcridA'h I'lVaull Ir^t: i^fkiri. 

IIW lUnllcd K|4«4 k Mie. lELH-LdiJ IVllll [ lllllp Viiil'iin] udlldplliili i. yiLU Vk'hi'iU iyllM- 
If. dc&h'inintd iiiuka lbr<es. Iiiili^, fhnniy iflu laLln^ ollki:, itu- KkiJi AdmliiliJiiiMlrin 
LdHuiAniei] [o helping {'liliia devdop ihd .fdpiiii] nurkidif. knnu-hiiu jjid upniiiM' iiBCfijiEury in 
etui did yiLjn'n pdg in ihc ibiCUr, fdnvldlng nik.Eiiii'd' idf-hiiidil ntf ifiiiiun. And ihnfd dtliini hVbd 
hnm Aiu. In Jul^ at‘2003. (.tbu riiviliiid I 14 nidretinv i.fni iid I ]k:p:uc. !iinrd mid-ZOOb. 
ih± ipdfd rirnppiucidiiiHi tu^. uf ixldiuind, atdng 1 B|j. nhtnj 4.9 pnruEfu n mnmh Ji un jjinuillfiisd 
raid, jnd qdif^cnin.; HI jnniird 3.4 [Kfiddni Inihd llni ieh mnnihi nf'ZJlUT, k (.Idu libi b^-cinii: 
mnn: non^ Jdu dlmdi ih± puilidUM- ai iiA dddnnmy. In uxil. ihd vuin hi:^ npjiiibiidied by A.S 
pdTLdni Eincd July nf ^DUS, ecd ■ Ju4 bddn c^iimidd ihu by 2dl I ihc yuan mil hi>c appnsfdjidcl 
by J.iiiiKLniviikliipdruni ' A jMrkdi-dHdmnined yuinu impcfidin rdr-Chmii, (hi Unhtdl 
^iisi, jnd iht nfM of ilid A'drid and did Uniidd Inidicii dbculd driMiniK- id pn^ Ltou id 
KrdlavM' proipidfi. I 'll hni: mnic m ek}' abridi Chini b j mnniHiL 


Jtpon ind Ihg Vgn 

Thisid is mqudslidn lhal IhrJdpdndM yoi'isduiimdly iindinp >f I'drylD^'Idi.'tJi.iTicnilih' 
droppuifi. lo nuiki'inonlb a^inil IJk dcllir end an all Unu Idw aparnsl Ibr Euiv. Indtod, 
□ard.od'JipandjIa indirale dal diu'iiMn i].Bl ilj. wcaJnil kvdl in rral Indd-Ariplrted Idimaii 
mans Ihsi 20 ynars - dirrumilanrvis iHk <l«irly bcncfE JIapaKsr dKpnldrs 

l^'hilr [imhIrTTiaLk: Tdr businrK>ii rioaipdlinij i^'ilb JtpiirKK produrur^. rJKrc is nih 
piiddiic? 1h4l the yni''s turreni Irudini; Idvcb up: Ihr cimh nf rLnrnp:v nunipululiun. Indwd. m 
Ihr Tmiiuiy DtptirtnKnl npimiri in Dn^rmJbvr. Jupini'sc auhnitics. baiM nol inkT-i'njd in 
l^icn ifxcbaiifiE: ni3it<i1s in mi<p: Ibm Ihvn ym? )ljalbi7r Ibp tpu.- rrlslAi: vilw: pfllw ym 
refki'h ruMiKimir' rundammtuls-nuiitrh'. a friffi If Japan i'^ KunpmyalillliTiU'.'mni: fciim ■ 
dfi'adi' fif aUiGnil'Kf' and diflilim Juriny Ihr LWOa, uid li>w inkTi'i:| raki! d^iiGmid l>a nurluK. 
CTH'din'dBC. BiJ PkIrmJ Ihv early m'tmco'- On April Ihc Dank od Japan annuuncixl h upairti 
kevp ill ihurt-tjtnn mtcmai ralr i^irBtl nl {i.5 pv nrnd.. ■"idl bdiT*- Ihr 0.5 fed fundi ralr iif S J? 
pmvni Bid lln' Earn mnu's 3 75 prrwnl. OiMcn lui'N di Hfienlpili tpd fcir implimlKnt: Fur 
InGFifT relurm fm Jidlar- and Euni-dvnrnnintkal aitvli. ii’i md ■( all surpinjim (hal iji^ yen ii 
lipdipt M eunvnl Imflii 


eilini'i'CiiTnKy: Liidci^ipTipnaiHl Fk«l" Lcceinnisl InKilipnrd UhI, Apil ]U. 2007. 
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Mi'iA: iiii|HirL4iilly, wc-d^ly izii'ii^C i^l^ilily pc-gue- li.h OiEnu ^1 Ui^ihjIU Pliifi 
lnii±vmi>t]i. Ill i^ip^liuijj:: lvu^lJdl^.-hlJ_vl1^^^hllllCi*^•llf4lL1l1ll^'l in rvuiiiuiln ilw-Jbiiul 

p jJiii:i of ili± }UMi - u hil± di ihe :dmt' liivm ui]jiB(J. Jii^n in i«ll ju ^umniuy iic«n'4^ ii» drm-^ up 
iKt'rEliilve>ialiM'at''itK yen, u mmbij lu^enc«fii^ iJkuiuiiipfuniun unhclK viLikJor 
Ihc- ym as -field irmaisl 1^' vf arid nuikijl: uioubl only signal dul U.S. eurreney deniaiKls aid 
umuawnibld.ail Iik, irir-minivHuil. and impnssiblrDC'ialiify-undiTTTiininM Ihrdiudihilily'ond 
Ic^inuf'j' of nur (.lemiiruire dlfpiev 4 d onnHiniir a ntarlKl^K'iTniiKid ivin. 


h^liJvrCpIljL ii 'p wfTili iHilin^ llifi ifid U-S Adfcr ■fl«{r im»Tvnlly iiidiiiii usht 
Ini^n [bi Fviiijid ac kvdn dk: Mehikli pi'imLiini Pu:n ill iki^ly * i{uwidi' L:eiiiur_y. 


l-'hini an d elk! ymn 


TumaitiloLliina. m erenu yvun the- diHdesioei ii 1^'aihin^liin ly^Bardiiy; du L'^.-Cfaaia 
tfxnicfiw Id I III iim -ill ip ►bi foncdd in lariir pail on (.'hiiin'i- lumnry pi.ilitT Maic-' ppiloynukiT]' 
Hwrt Oul undrF.'itn'd ivin mlirfi vIkit Owit vdpcrls. i,ivn ohiijpfr, fidipf CffimcH; 
pn.idij^Rinni^rFiThd'nifiajjym^T An>erivnnci)inp»nivi-iiid'vwi''ihii|i!iij |i.i llMrl.J-?i Imlv 
-defidri uilfi C.’fekMi. 

I suieii u I'ird iiiumdxs aiiii, j iiiadcee-Jeiierrnineil yuan i& iiiipiiruiii - liar ihe Uniioj 
^laie:. and rnreHiiiu. l-aidign eotahanw iiiBfki:! imerfenilon hyflK'^ipk''s iJank at'CJiiiu 
hup'in^ didlais in ilh yuan - hu bunslod liqiadii>' in Ciiinj''i orouHny, Ihu'anipg 
efTorlilV'iealpbaek pjeceHm-d bank lendinp and fi>«d invEKmenl. Spn:ulaeiyd mnney IVniin^ 
inlu China » unlircdiliun pf a nn-'aluxlnn 'e alio undenniniiu; fp.'vki'mmmt objoetii-di. Pinally, 
alkrfiini; Ihc yuDU to m.xT' fully lloal n'-n.'nJipE to puikyl ffTidj n-ynild ftfTihy PBilK.' In 
Miindniy piilitkil Ihifl .p dvinw (.'hinn't. mnuirvi^fiiiniu gjLifils, pi’if reSmtij - hi wv|I *Si 
|iik!riiy rifn iiinn: liiip mid uynk^nfiii imdcrelaiiiknlilp — IJ.^.pkitiLiynukneh iJiiiiilil-eiHiiliiunbn 
pniiM t'hliu. Lo ndikiliiiiuve' |in.'^e»i uimard j. iiiudi.a-di!ier[inlried yuart 

Chinese ambariiii!: havE ntpiiaiedly a^J^Iod rmsiinine :$i!nEnl]>' iKkniiu kid^ by masi 
I'orn^ analyiLit including Traasiiry Soarelaiy hulsnn-iticil an iianadiaca shili to a market- 
dck'nnnod '^TBin is nnposlbk pivm Iheindi.'idL't'ijInpcd slato of China's caphifnviikiL'Ii. 

Wtm? y^'etifiral^. Cfiiivu's boift!;. w'ourilit'y: firm j. and nlhtr hwiiiKHn: uamnlV 'het Ihc 
nptili'jy lu ikucVr inrf i™k' ikri'.'ii.avj ind nihn ilmlun’d inslnnk nl! ii+td In-holtiiSK riak 
ii*i.ivi#Jvi| nniii liiT-ikT -wrrvnf y '«iUiilily- Thto ivHliiy w iniy iif many n;pik-k*t- why fintd^ipl 
^h'lr niinJixiii.esiiuii in Cliiiiu — ntidL-riiieii liy fniki^n ^iikT^iii'ni — hnn in^TiKM, 
KnphItlieiLnd ckf itdlLke jUfiHlLK!!:^ ulkj lun%il^ li!dUlli|Uib. pnckkhj hy ll)rei|pi Ifiiuni-xll seiVlidi 
llunm vyimikl anahli! Chiu to niuve ntoK- quieUy tom ml a fn 2 e-iyuiiii|j yuan u'ku! yjlud u 
detomimHl ty niuikin Poreiic Msed on coemnniK f'uiklanienidls. 

EhiL oii'on 15 WE f-mimio la picss Chine to scrolnaK pfo;rTE!i on Iha yuan. ^ould nnl 
aflera- IhrounTT'.cy mus to u^trjhad"w dso tirnndoTpuinrlii'lorihrLl.S. -China «vnnniir 
ivlHlHiTTATi< Inikiidl. iJto nhor! toim uiTcvl pP h yiBniPtowi :fra*TviiHinn in Ihe yuan lilKly 
he Hi inptv Ihc Iry^ aVCHif Bewu-C t l|ilifd'->>lh‘=’J yiwn mw " llinlier pnett- Jin' 

ini|Hilli!d C'hinei^n jpekliL. ufkl IStuAixk: 1liC |lfti!Ei^ ilf laAliThf. JkikpL-f nlieriuiibtni in iiinn: 
ci^pnmjhC'lihliiewi.^yodii.inliih.Liiiae.'ihcirailnslat'itiLvnnuld IlkctygL'i inorsc hnlnic ^eiiinjbciicr 
2 phenumeiun coiiiKuinitiE cull ihc J'^jKvcdl'ftin. 
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Of fur pT-jkT MSP* fit-unit Itj Ihf pp1ir>'tA>fll]i'rrvuinldinint t'ct'AMmif 

L'k™ Ih LiTtd j(4i trvjdinn ii npundiru; 3tic™ hi Chini fur Aimium hiyiy. jw's unil hdi:*^ Isi 
jKli'^alrChmi'i I .J tnllii.Mi p<ilrrt.iif t'liniiitTKT! --i fAhcriht: in.TlJ'j pfpjliikfi. A jiriiplf 
mirnplr tkmiin^lnki Ihf tniirm™s ptiit'nliul tirumlcr tlwKjf t:!in]ii[TKn: 

Lull yrjr. I#n L’nilcrl ^Mhi- f 'pwltid (f fepiri ip-iwli- ad p-tTlh SWi liillitin - 

iV^i'V-imilHly iK: umt imtifHii t;itpi'T<.t;iJ lu (.'hinulSJj hilhmK Bui Cfirna'i uf 1-1 

hill-k^ TJ ten iFiKi- Jupun'i ■pcT^lmi uf I IT millitfi. I flJiS. f'ficTls- up.i c:ipKSM.il in p.'l*(iiin tp 
pppiilai i™. tlw Ll.-'S. HilU llif tijuivBkiii uf S+U wurih of i;u"tlJ uwl wniuct: to u^cry riliA'n Hif 
jBpjn IkI Jits', hul unly dbetP. 't1i> wTith uf ind irrvitits. K-. uttij- Chinev; rtirun. 

IfChitii'i- t'iliiotni w-itrr to UMcni-uully timiimt: A'nKrit-jn-fTudrBi.'vJs-sidwn-'Xfiui il>; 
13IK nlu IhiJL -bpip-''] ri1i?^:n] did litd jicur. Iht' L'mkd Efuki v.i(tj)d t^pfip Fnon.' ilnn SMXl 
hill'icBiw iirlht'rKtH.idi unJ M.T*krjtoChinL I I linui ^Hil Amcritia t'^Tltid to Chini bil jt-ir. 
m umtiunl ■njui'' ultiV. to ?■ purcen* crAnttriiTj'j und ■mem.' thin ii* itt whui vt r imnttotd 
IVi-ifn ChTi(j lini jitin-ncpiiK^iBlL* Indfdufidt'n.itfiu liunifirunl Hjrplii^. 

|tii1 in iinkr to iTKitrilin: il^ 1.3 hiPIkmtuniumen. L'hipu nttithiu niurt uptn.. ttimivlillit't. 
■vif fITKii'f firtjnml i-yilum. Chines h"uidnddb hi^i^muiilfy -ttve ai muL'ti ui hi'ruflhrir 
intvynt. IS ciimpirnl to ^nck-diuil ut'inui tjIl'v -in Iht Llnikid Slrtti- nnd Eunipt. Thii 
pprt>i.ninttd pkTptn'ilj lu Kjtv is rrlak'd to Ihc fifl Ihai nH>sl Chinu^it dtfvind I'n ihrir kjrnilkv 
■kl rrisklit Hiinp: to imy fer niltoTncnl. htoli.lk.'UT. und the ticitniimif timstriuuntvi cf 
■urkknli- ur diHston. ..^tlivatinuthc CKmtir tiinuirntr rtguircsiht'availdbnlily uffinuntiul 
pkkftk ii Bkf s^■^l■tc¥-c'(.■^^^l^lul lusTS-yr^dii uards. miirtfuucs. pt nuuni. iniurunn; ind 
[tlirmKnl nr(>du:ls- Ihul u-nll itduLt: IhL'm.'tdifprmt'h'prttoulionuty ' H'lipusund fittilHito 
ITiPSUPVJ'Kkl 


Thf fiialtTk “.'uy fi.if Chinn to tki't'kiJlJK intklcm rmunt ial systom i' nttds to uthiLi-T 
iniip; MJiluinidrJt rainmiiriiniii'fh. ulk™ fcTBinorv fiftihlf uunr-nty. hhJ ipuPi'jwttinsumtT 
iT.ipsuPto'.™ Ta to impini. il - IhiL ia. ly tT^ nint: ill fiiiii>f.'iil ■^'ttor to ipvjkf piFikipnIiun hy 
ItTfiBn fipuiKiul KT'itics Tmij. l■UKi^n insLtliiliuni hrincuurhl-flirsatipiTipi; stodtuijl 
pnrtin.1 u--Hh p.-j[ard lii pitklutla uid wp tots. iti'NwJuify^ tuidil milyiis-riik msie]|:tTTk.'nl| 
iiiktoul [mipils and yurptiriilto uuftmMnic. tn uddiiitir. iht' li-intj ultoiiniptt.ilii.m hkkJijhi Iryir 
ftTfiipi inalilut'KiEiiAi.Kild KttltTJlr Ihc dofhipnKni uf muikm linjnrial tothnn^tii'a ind 
mrtltodcdiyxi. hy Chinu's finantiul iniliMtikna. 

I5y iwui'idini; Ihf fTOn™! pfr>dHtli.ifndKn.'kt'a1h]i (.'hina’icitiA'niand husints^s 
nct'd III f. ini-tsJ. irtajn.' uunkral laJ;. rarac siundarda iiflii-'inE. und ttinsunk' ul hiijhtT kuTla. 
rm'icn fipundul insitoflivni - intUkv O.&. ppin-iikn - “.tkjld liflp ertuk' m liri t' ftj LL^. 
iiiirwrH'IUKraiid itTvitt rnn'idcr n-unli-- nunkashtiJ As-ian liifur hunuiy Tur U.fs.iT'idurts 

niiml. jw- tty mufli fiif 1hr itot*"rtnnily I" ipTk'ur aJ. thia imkiiKjuipi htifiiiK. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

STATEMENT OF M. BRIAN O’SHAUGHNESSY, PRESIDENT AND 
CEO, REVERE COPPER PRODUCTS, INC., ROME, NEW YORK 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Good morning, Chairman Levin, Gutier- 
rez, Rush, Erank and Ranking Members Herger, Paul and Stearns. 

Indeed, all Members, thank you for this opportunity to testify 

Chairman LEVIN. The rest of you can leave off the thank yous. 
There are too many of us. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Okay. Can I start my time over? 
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Chairman LEVIN. Start all over. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. As to China currency issues, on behalf 
of the China Currency Coalition, the witness guidelines for poten- 
tial conflict of interest require that government contracts be dis- 
closed. You should be aware that U.S. Secretary of War Henry 
Knox rode to Boston and offered Paul Revere a $10,000 U.S. Gov- 
ernment loan to build a copper rolling mill to sheathe the USS 
Constitution with copper made in the U.S. A.. 

So, my company was founded by Paul Revere in 1801, perhaps 
the oldest manufacturing company in the U.S. A.. Today, our mill 
in Rome, New York, produces copper and brass sheet, strip and coil 
for U.S. manufacturing companies. 

Since 2000, about 30 percent of these customers have shut down 
or moved offshore. Just look at an item made of copper or brass in 
a big box store and you will see that the product is now made in 
China. That’s because the cost of manufacturing in China is cheap- 
er, you believe. Once you look at the facts, however, you will see 
a different picture. 

Say the production cost of a brass doorknob in China is 100 
yuan. If the exchange rate for converting yuan to dollars is con- 
trolled by the government of China at eight yuan to one dollar, 
then the production cost is equivalent to $12.50. But if the ex- 
change rate was market driven, it would be about five yuan to a 
dollar and the production cost in China would be equivalent to $20. 
So, a factory that produces brass doorknobs for $18 in the U.S. is 
going to shut down. 

The manipulation of its currency reduces the competitiveness of 
every other product, good and service in the world compared to its 
production in China. Such protectionism is reaping huge rewards 
as China’s export-based economy is growing three times faster than 
the rest of the world. Meanwhile, factory jobs are disappearing in 
the U.S. and the world. Even manufacturing plants in Mexico are 
moving to China. 

Multinationals that benefit from Chinese protectionism really 
don’t want it to stop and often accuse those that do of protec- 
tionism. The irony is that domestic manufacturing companies are 
the victims of protectionism, not the benefactors. China managed 
its currency to be undervalued about 40 percent and since then al- 
lowed it to appreciate only 3.5 percent a year, while the underlying 
rate of appreciation was 5 percent. 

China’s strategy is to delay as long as it can and make correc- 
tions as small as it can. The market driven exchange rate simply 
put all nations back at the starting gate for the race to determine 
who will win the battle to competitively produce goods and services 
assuming all other things are equal. Of course, all other things are 
not equal. Because of this, our Nation’s inability to compete with 
China and the rest of the world means that our currency will con- 
tinue to depreciate and the standard of living of all Americans will 
decline and our Nation will grow weaker. 

This is because all other major trading nations use revenues gen- 
erated by value added tax, VATs, to reduce the tax and health care 
burden on their production of goods and services. The most ambi- 
tious are developing energy policies which give them a competitive 
edge. 
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The loss of manufacturing jobs to date in the U.S.A. is only the 
tip of the iceberg. Future losses will go far beyond this and extend 
to food and service industries. 

What should be done to counter this protective behavior by other 
nations? First, the U.S. cannot continue to negotiate FT As as long 
as the other country is free to manipulate its currency and VATs 
to offset any tariff reduction. 

Second, Congress should pass the Ryan-Hunter bill. If this is not 
successful, then the U.S.A. must take stronger measures, even if it 
means stepping outside WTO rules. 

Third, the U.S.A. must reform its tax and health care systems 
and institute VATs on a scale that gives production of goods and 
services in the U.S.A. a competitive advantage. 

Fourth, the U.S. needs to ensure that its businesses have access 
to substantial, low-cost, clean energy so that they are able to com- 
pete on the world stage and keep the environment clean. My writ- 
ten testimony points to nuclear. 

When Paul Revere tried to rouse the countryside with his 
wakeup call, what did the people do? We all need to wake up and 
listen, but we must be careful who we listen to. Honorable Mem- 
bers of Congress, Revere does not take disclosure laws lightly. In 
the interest of full disclosure, we believe all witnesses, consultants 
should answer, does your company have or is it considering invest- 
ing in or financing facilities in China or Japan? Does your company 
sell to or import components or products from there? 

Thank you for your attention. Wake up, America. Visit 
RevereCopper.com and learn more of these views. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Shaughnessy follows:] 
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liiietrEiiii'ifkilTcuIe Myihii. RNliiy 

Tlf^ rnillkii mf niirKlirrin^ }ii^ K#.v^ Uif I jn IN: Hllrihjiv 

n u juuMsed pnutunlvn}; - bui ptiiivictjf rsca^'^ryM noh^iHl a a 1«£ Al'etuui bhBioi 

jcto- in '['r pnHliKlivily incn.i^Hy SnnK Ihirk il ii- niir munnj'T reipoiiibilil^ Ip wpfVTl 
nLi^liiiy cih:HH'iMa.i lofUuf ‘ki In^ Ilk- tlnUD^ iihM ^mi^itul ^kd. in Ilk ^ikld %'iiik Uk 
[Hid ip iHt j p>kI i^unpli ud mhin u'lll rnllnv-'. Mjki no miuilic jPoui il, pnnpciinnuB ilipyll 
br ihp ?nd piTK brf il wn"! ip un :KW|*blf pm'iw ’■hen ibv<I bv ■r'lrjijmp b<!l Ihf USA, 

iVp fliiiniir Apir !«■ ["t ro rn/io/tnlCiif If. piUAiiwir 'vmufiic nvi)^ fitiii tire dPi'ni! [Wf fTiiLS. 

M>' oooLpiny it 'L'lViMr ProdiKis. Wi unni! rniudid in imi t>y RhI iip^vin! aid betepi 
■■pmTibpoldrji niPiiufjii«rp^rvinpapi *»ihrl'Srt. Wp hpvr iwp p|[^¥ Opt Itriu ni4l ii ■» 
llciiidP4ew V'OPkjirkliip.'diif'ksiyfipit Jiidbriiiit Oiki, (ir^ idd L-ail. l^nvordtaiEiiuiiiiM jn 
maruiicpiriru; oontptnicf localcd Ihniii^koul Ihc US,A. 

:>uica 3UIHIL a1»tii HmofilKU-c^uianKrf luri.ailiui,dc«n<!riH9Md alBAdPi. Vau can iw 
if rn limply ta In any bit bin iIpip and hwk al iny hem nnik pf irppir w bnu. Turn il pv'ir 
Mild yriu will likl^ bCk ibkl Ihi: [tarkbii:! h di'iW indJc ■* Hiiru. Thdi'ti ibL i:!!^ kd 

iramiidinwiiv m China is so miKh ihncxir. you. bdiaii'a Al IcasL ikH k whal you hiyo bm laid... 


TAnV njJ# AHjAi'r^ of tfie favli, AuiiaIPS^, icyir uift u ‘Nrt^' iAlfh.vi.'JiU fjieiltnt. 


I jil'A Uir pruJikliiiii tlf .k hii»i JrHHklkdr in Odid ilk LIHI vUmi. lflh:c7Laliui^rak- fa 

ccnPcninp'yTiEa.u] doIkinuoaiiroUodby iIk popariiTKmoj'ChiHi jI Kyiiu lafl. ihcn ibe 

rvii i»yu'ii'-'pl™i Ip 112.31 Bui if ihr Mkihanrii nkw “ns Mll™rd Ip by <)pknnwd by 
iTiiikH frdikki, m WAiiU Ik kMui ^ yuiii la SI iiid ihi: priidB.nk* In L'hiiu liauld tM I^:puv■A:m 
to 1^1. So 1 rompuiy 1lal pmhtois Ihal doorkwib fur i I ^ a Ihr UlA is tninj. In- Ipsi nuilu^ ^haiF 

:iiid he hliiil 


{/t p|A?r iiiyidb'. OAino ni>ii(pi4CALFi in jTinmty IP- rtow jj jkApIi'Aiirf rtf cipaf !ifrrnn*ifiK‘wirs: m 

OsrtTXl. 

Tlity eirnenl jml Ai,: fnpn^ IJS ^klainliJnlliHi hAkV rvliLvd to Inky any yi.nynAlc oyikyk i^iiiik I 

Mih iiunipuliuafi b>' Chiu md Ikm^: ihuin iic^d u tmlHiK. Ifit' problati wnh diiA snaie^y Is 
Itul turrnicj msnipubilipn by China ii ■»nint hs bcji irtem* 

ihc fk/nipuhi/luff p/ Ik piiiTytuy niiitivu liu compLi/iiivifcii a/^wry pi(ui'^iifih.r. xyoJimJ 

ffnicr in >)k; hvstAV iiAfn to nr fAuto 

He toim of piPlrrliPTitoni by Cbini a nipinE hucr reuTiida as ila fyporl -based ecpmcny is 

.jyiiB^inil .1 nr d lliniK I^Lit Ikin Ak: iif Efte wTirld lA-kk bUkjrili. hciiiij; htillL ij A TtKc b^rnid dLe 

imipuuiinnolfaiiiyyHiijusi i.tbu'yKua.i^a. Moanwhilt. fjcioryiotKaiediiafvearii^ inihe USA 
anddiy wnrld Even mimirpylipinEi*sntai*MrsirviiiTrTKn.toii Ipdwn 

Ato rtk k m>n' rtnu iai eymspiwAf -bimA'. 

Lkat you ojikL ihi siKcimni Canpisamui Tim Eym af UOiko Loniiiminj ik pvar 
rUnntokirwd Warfip["l uTillcn bi twnCliiic^nn1i1ini Bijilry;dS?Thry sistk^bi^ d*rt iiiditini' 
tofHerruL-y he fey uikfianiiliiiA^dseiHAdij^Liiic^hkAeariklJriiied Ridceyfey iiuiiiLutoiig 

CJaus'i luinncy k njli'firially low kyili in j^in an econraui adyamapt- for Ctmaso nunnfinuipi; 
?inH dpdei.iy-^ Ihr nipniiriylnrinE inai pf Ihy C-kdyd Slllyp byyms to br wrrkir^ i,ki;in'l il? 
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PynMi[ull>. I admr ihr Chinr^' ciilliirv and IhM China dwi- md nirh a di^pli^x 

uuMiiC:^ jH'ilky in ^iilY^M- ill llhT lAurld i^ iHAri.^ iiIIeT udb^iVli^^ Thn ChiriEi^ e^ii'imk 

policy ii ekjun dnvcn try cuin^ iu cninw ihrofj^h ournn:^ nunipuliiiiin ahirii LEli:i amiy tkir 
di^pmiH? riv™i?. A nHrti'Idnvcn cnmiwT v'S'hanBi rate pnlky ufj^jlil (tiw Chirn’a Ktinmny 

htip^-d ^iriiEiicttfflirHi jjiiI u Italic life TiJr ibi dilii^i«. 


Siy nc .mfiftii? -itViir if. flhiiio fr ''■fisifw if 1“? imriiirf •^ttr m Abe ifflfiW iTit^ Abe ■hw/J b 

AbrpiTi^ 

Why islhc'B'rrrUilycpint? Pirn-wi muFi knk ■Athomk'trraTiEiifirDTKnumber. but ndall. 

m^iTi^lii'inill. HciiKTribcr in diL IdUThi ivlicii Ji.pin :iu:h h IlimE ■Eiiiir^liliir pA ui iiuiiy I.IR 
nuihcif . 1 he rclixm by our Ur$L:n onipancimni wi± laud and tiui^ely' ane vuK^ cjllin|i lor mntlk 
end FTAimly Cannier dbal nilh Ivday ai miny od the l■^GC]l L'S ornrMrralifnv^ arr » miKh men' 

iiffcT^liirntil .uii1 cipcirully uilL IhCw iiivdl|iicnl4 in 4Thik. IIliJ iJm nd. hpnC ilii^^J 

mvenmenu in 1.1ub buy 'iiiHuuiu]l niCiiKn ul compuunit rnom Chiiu'f licniiLA Muiy 
Hi llnir slmtccir pla» lo pnrdiKE rompcincirts or pniihicl] in dna. 

n Hay ^rpciH- yau no Uuia ilm I dna'i haw - 1 probtcim wlih any oamfony Jiic ;iini ^ t ptcu 
odlalurre n impofli' romptmciHF oriumhiLla. Ihri: iJ manurnclimni; in Arntrira mull rouipelo 'vilii 

1t^ lynjl^vliiiiri^ pdiaicy yf^y fuEiijii p’nFnin^'iili Ihil If IF^ tpir. Anil V^vrvrlny 

joEjon by Ou US- pAiicrarneiiL i^ ihuamod by L'S inanwfijniainEi and 'flniiifuil HfA'Ub aompiiniaii 
n.hirfain Frem lurh piul[olipniFm.thHiswiouE. 

Thu imHiry u uiiw\' AIajti jwm AAtun'uHcirj aFrrVL’p diutryvutuu. 

CFCK- iiP niiilliiiilui^ piin^wiir^ an: h li ‘il.py ■iHIT'bsiill pij^km by Ttdlii.inil liailc piiliyi^ 

IHey Auiv a-j L'JUiu'k' h.-rMa.'H iAci> lim^cutU' uiuf AtL'ir- £:aunv^. let ua ci|i]ain. iiirliar L niocionad 
1hjl China piaclirci a poky oF maniuinE rla ourranry k niUnrially Ina- Itrinl: 'hr gum a opniKliliyi 

ailvanlMf^F fir uiy c^p^ pnHliEli. nr uxvicvn pmb.iu^l H CbiilF.. -ibv ip^ iw^ PPT Vnu, yi^ 

mwa rtalLaa a iim^ uuih, a muhlnauiKul ihu HonulkcTbbH in -Lhinj uid hcncfjni a^ilkbuJy 
Fmn Ihia Klvmlbeo dotn'l u'ant ikts la [hznuF. 

Ii If ui my imenilan lo yiU.'fy rmludinkuali; tr iIm- iapjblb Ll^ ute nui ihtui. 1ha»f 

arc ohir.pod wilh n.'Fmcramjalhrbwnmlcmisof'lhcirfhafrhDliliis. .^Ikloubo of 
Ikjf CEOe uP " Aliwrirwi'' (nnirHnitI mrl U5- nnr pr rnpiy nrihfP' ilnivhrdfci*- Hiir 

duniplA. iliA Chumiii arL'iMa'L'iilau]naa.uJ lu PrefldfnLlE IiblilEh! 

Il i) iTTfi.)rtf nl lu apprwirJy ibni ii if in rv -niiinn'f br>i inlEIT^l in hi'^ ihf i^rpcoi^ 
luijjqiiiiian. ara iviulEiaailan:il ar irjillUonil UShiatcdeampunykieiudiii iIm-LSA ahOniiflLluE 
no pimiininE pnKliinhm firililin hcTi'. Tbol i; irol m lhal Ihcy can be mud and irguliRod and 

fw»y bA w- Itwi ihn hith i^'lkd. f unJiimlr k^vvl jnlis ^ hm nnl Ihf rv 

&■ nJli'Ai Jiij/L's i/ieJr iie /kjf/’JerJim dnr nolretF Jk fJr/tpcjk’.r. b if neoUV iin ^/spar/ m t'^pulln'i.'uiF 

XrvwtnAyi ^ rtifi iff .inifiintiliiuny cvnpniTUiiiT.r. 

L'DinpanMS ihii. minulbeluii: inihc USA uid irual L^ompne uadi enher mullinicionBlf or 
runEHnk! Ibfi uiil-KPTTvyHnrpHmili.frvmab'irH bthvi'vouPTPiryniFn'p'ilfin.ai ii irnrrk-and 
nwrlM'Eiaiified.Tliay eci: oAur [.bi bucd aunurHiuimiij p briiiifluiid(j.ilfi#ri and a lau a nceinciJ 
ihal mil be ikir Fine. Thiic daimilic niEinikFinirinE oniTfranicE auc die US grwicmmml In like 
f KFcvliwt ivlinn to ri^ Sds iiurnf anJ ihr siRintr. iho btfler 
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As a rmnrs. nf m ■fi.^rbcnnl w^ntiiw prJpc:; ™mwtcr rfan aiwfiitKfl nf 

h^i’iurU:1ioiiig ^fiil'^ililicii, 4^ 3Wii1tifij;niMiii|^ i^iiYgUhh Uk3 Lhdi il biiy^ •di'ihijUilCili:^ fiHiii dhrtU 

jndloeinDi v-SECiikiiciiJKni siiiuuan iDclunpc. NDV- itim's j braiihorhsflot^'. Mi>iH run 
palnotK but :il k^^h^j's- [k»ipt1 

Rmi(!iiit:...wh}' bfin^ diK w^uid irrw dh: im? Well, ywsKntw siiy;n^ af^rruautjcciirinjiiBA 
ir^'Trxtifimiulhcf'Drizuininv. SmwcnHinmiFlstwIirvriuurrwinlni isfin kinniilidti rmma 

rtUAufuilmliiif eCum'inttK' lit t ciiMU'iirn' jUil *!. il liiiillliminj rciiiii liii l^il^ullixil ^iiiUrtiy 

Id d nunurKiiuinf dtodditt^' ytart b^. tim miiyh: iJk monurbiiiiinn^ cfonDirr^' wi: :imply li]Kr«l 

«i ■vr<Tr'iTir ii:rkulluialDn?tiD[TT}‘'juiJ ■Elhp!>7Tvin<«CTHin[T^'i:!la}V[i.>dDfi Ihc [TunuriKlumi: 
■r^ii'iiVih. Adjl il iiL CtilMidly hwil Vi i^iiVD Ik ^Dd^ktuliui llul u ihvliir^Cliii ii^ hOiliii 

nJwciiims sir muiiiuJ u^^iiDiiy. 

Evuii kiiiiE -dUL^iimilriU -rib ^lA. IliiC tti: b iJiilii^_^^ liiic M% il iii 

IXHhciit} miim: ilun berars. dud is misicedo^ uid Ji'dij siKuJd cansidtr (Ik source, tor 
cumpk'. iIRti^ks un US pimliKrl nrHliKli- iiKludr Dkll rornpirtcn whkh ipc irtflily in 

Me PriiiVI mtfV^Hi^ilb |iiiUluiciJ iJlli^Ad Wb liriuld di^uA- cilJIbtil^ ihiiul 1hLii bul llib Cli£i i^ii: 
ihc fncis H J ilK fod il. 'i;<i bepomp a oniDn wiih j coliKul indD dedIcK. In Air iht fIrsL 
liiTK in a huiKkrd yean, nr mlim inqirirkd morr pTvdiEh Ihan il r:spiTT<Dd myl nur Iradc 
^rkiil ill iViiiiiuriElmliit y.iKil>. liulliiiun In [itdbiid, inir iltf riL~A JcflLil ih gri'nAnly. hy 

to 1 1 kill D day! ^Miin: jb(>ULihiiilEiKr..O 

Yi'^ rjwr ruilMiiv rrmib' imnr kir^ 

DnkNml kirk rdvidv. ..ml lhii IpiilsTni'ki'RrtgErii?. Vmi KrwhfnaCBO liking to 
-fiiAJilii ifteiiiULIIitCfAipfRfell CihiiEM'iii'iiUAlliiHiiSii'iitdkiilJm M Atfl d^ilul Ihul 

prnlMHaiiiiiL miybriiiut.'EOibDukjdDclin'ihiihfardAiisiJDnflinodon ihis issua inddutild 
Is nxiiKd fre«n mij ftnim ¥ucfc ns this hraiinv. 'dmvy nfih™ CfOs ha«.i£ plinh in Sb? US.A 

H.lilik: liiiJuliJ Ieii^I Pn'iM fi*D^ bMia bill llicy Au^hI A:li bk^'in^ ik plarilt in [illlibi 

and ocimpaiKni imppcis ftnm (.iBe kiy [tuxu diDn [amiunv's bcsi shen lism inhrtsis in>:r dice 
irf Ihcir Dwn drHnrd.ir phnk and thrir nunlij' 

Yhiir'J AiYAUki' aJIkI' Ad Pi' nt Aui JAiV iJpM V 

RupfL^t^Jh. Ihr iiOliJC- licfinl: uAL Ukliy il tkitA Vi ilD^i- ['liilti irkiYi nlkbabii^ iCi^ ivitilkiy llu di. Qt 
.p^Y: ils'|XD()iiinkiDafbiHHli‘u>3i><^ki£i jniintairi:DiTipi.lillH adviniB^. I^r. ii-iLV IPyaumill:. 
tirlirr I mmi.ionrd Ihr mulliniltkxinl ifciki;i>.y. ihi binsbi: nm . Ik uid he uins acainil ■ pn^isal 

ihul lAiMilil Idid^ his ^io^ iM iIk- iajilljlitfk:ill.i k hiyi IWiiYi ndild B bt:lirs<i- Mib r^l ii^ii^ k, 

'Shaukl Ik USA. flippDn mcawc^ ihu will nen wnik sd mulumiDiuls tea suppon ihcm dt should 
1Ik U£i4 iivpun nuMiiiivs dheil will wfiHt iDouurChinala'shiriiirkspulirynFmiixqETiic.ili. 

uuiwiicy?" 

ThDHTnulijnnlisMljwlKiiain fiwn cumwrj' mifiipulKkn hivrsTidlyyjiarsunHnh rw 

sliLkdliiiil; iHil lilt pnAtEss likt. ._ “Wt ilirk'l iSdki U liiiiL y Eidiia Wb- iUU-, Jit SStT" .Bill HSKun.' 

dAnuJV iu 11 n-YuAr iiyiy., aisn'L u^T Of [uunu: Yyt ut aid wo uo lasipg. kV aiv ptic^Ci lu /Mi 
H-flf. flow ahuiit Ae i™ hy sTw same umip of nnhriialipnalL .. "ViHir pulirw! are pipltrlimrisi!" 
VtS^llI^ lElujIly Uy IlimJ. iyilyiHj iiYubii^Y Dillia dlL dtuyl^ lYciiY^lb rnYtYi ClliPi'l tispitfl 
fiibsidiei Which are cliurJy prohihilid by IlK Wli(J is prouKimnisi. i\o:DjdinpioQftocy mUSd 
on May J. 2007, Ralj^i Gemmy. preikkinl of Ihi A Ifred P. SImh Fniwlmicn awl i imitrr 

Uf Lscoulivt 1C IRM,ylLlLLiii .;Fi'iiAiiiUdivcr)jkaCE hclsnitn iiiulliiuliiHilliS idJ kbirikU. 
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ni(i± 4 

fftr Imiy fi thnniimailc ■fnriii&f mni^f c^^mpjfilcf arc Ihe itown t/;vwriKivipfii'>p mr rttf 
AiKtlhiT iTEimcK m hear it ~^]is< abnji. Ihrrr liisib tanti»G Thii fin )□] l»cn 

vnuiiil Hit ]^^rK ]nl i.ir il il. iniprr^Bfe^ l«i Hiiizrtd Hn ilmlcgy kl uLm^ h 

f}'siii:m ttui {kifMndt on m nijh an olkhi u'iduui n^movuii line Eubiu%. Isn'c 

Ihiidn^ Ihifr banin aro owned t? Ihr lamo j;oor‘rni[TKnl llul ii hetdas ilkwHl k mllion US dallov 
ikir bs«*!»- nul rr ?i iw hF'r tuvn Iwd lu 'M'P»v ■ 

Chini mupLiyiirnilD nuni|:rihi7r'ievrmniLufi2 0 uironc^ iDuud nurtoi Icvcfasnd ihm 
iKvd <1 4a nu.ivo iit- LWTvnvy 4l ^ J%pETy*irtiifli[ijn.'d'totjli™iE.'^rf?n iHji;4lyini! 

rmf nr^)ro^ilhn od ^ nr hi lunruov, 4«k«rtniii'i$ Ao 

fli. CAwivr IP )i>wig ro ■pH(ev iip -Ctwif n' ii pthi jwrf pvjriwfwwT rtTnu tmati inmMi«TT iip ii 

CTPWT rrili^ 

hd. nf 4lial picipnn onrrik'P from LS iDdi policy udiiidi plrapcp Iht mulliniliaipl^ iJial an< in 

:alig^ihi^il UEdL lilt piili^ nrCTUiiy Nevet, hU, If til/cr^ EA^Iy.. .. Tllcilt An-tPbv ^iilinii 111 [ki 

ChuoK puuta. i-yHi Llurh[!nppcuudili£viiriiilD 4 ipn)aili...rar)iei][^ Our luiianoaiikliimply 
slap 4 iBiifr vn all impcnlp Chnyso ind ptiKr nriints- Ihit n»s;m!i: Iheir ouirnicy bin I Ihink vr 

mwr tike iiicwrt^ ^ijicrule tU^|n Airl ii^iruiu: ■! hcioiry licRm klHii i hiL'p 

Chini is-mdlho ™fcf rounli?' LHk ■oniinilBki' ill- ctjup^oj' oo eibi b ocnvcfilivt kdYuilqF;. 
$^CrM i>di(T Ati»ii niriiiw utp^ n>^<i?rlMk: ihf ir yiifirniiy fisr ih; an'if unj i«itly hv h 

iljILmj^orvKolmu^i caitKirproducon.al'gpifHharFlsiavltoioinHCiHnpsitwiili gopxic iJiddKrvuss 
ociKinilinE IhiniChHiB. 

Jj ii injrhP-JuW W lirukrAluMd DAuT jAl- hTTU'iyL.'tLi'/EllLy irklW^JDVlfri'lill H-lir HlV £n£S /trv JufJfCiiufillli 

of'liK US liiiiiif asrJlHii atScf cu/rcncia I'no/viAH^ -CUbnr r yuay. 

Fur Phf. IL k dirHudi und per lupt InipiMiJhlt es} i oi.iudtiu u iiJt ikillL) u'i'dtd 

p^idi Ohina xhhc4JLConsidtfiiiEdh!>'jK|»l!oiKaFatjr'jvwi»unirk'. China uses tValut AdlodTis 
(V^TjipppiiwI ilaikBnyplirpp:du[<^'Prij"adbiPKl pari'kf^ard ujcaikre'-'fnnca ly fund 
.paytEi'inkiril uuHl ti; iiitiaiHl bdiallli tdil: V AT] urtS i Ikp hill llcy J(c elM'iA fs^il nT 

urildsiihicta.Bn'IliJi^tJyeiijjniix fromHVnriklTnKhjlh'^niiDliPDCW rYJ') rules. Ilio ■^'lUmu 
eiliiblpshpd Ip kdvHin nnjrld Indr ll has dei'vliipcd ^nad ndk'P far wpj.rniitknnl otnnniarpc and 
iTuliil^ ibf^lis^ or tuui^, fliiiti ukh ciijpkiiiw A VAT Un liul i^diL Lvci^k tVe, IFe 

VA'I' IS ipfiliod m k disi3iminijury lamij uluoh u ■ dir«c >iiiIkhb af'WI'U lules. 

VIuHm’E ^brslnr^ l^uliyn^r nJn. ilHfilv pul ultulkinv liurh ul ihi,' hikriinpi jtuEv Tiw ihu 

I Alt PA dnetrmliiA it hd ^l■ u In [he thinU- pa prudMt APHtpnlili'A iduds And aerpicek iluaiUi'iix 
ril JnUer rtilrrjp are e^Mwi. CJl opHnC'. ill aChr Phlnps bit ihe equBi knd becauit al Phis nur 
nplpifl’' iniphilipj ii.i TiintEwiy ■"■bh phy rrM ^ “"rM mruni Ehpi yiir q-iirMienry 

isll AMitoDi: Dk EkpEuElADc kAd [k hi^ddii'd uF Ih lud I'lF All .knAtekAiii uai dn'^lriL- Aiid. uui' 
nklkan will Rmw weaker. 

a ftvivjtav f/^/rvr frM/infi rraffnrvt Jue ^vcaj/ex jpejuTiikir £i' i'lwW Ji^^aT Tiuhs rT'JTs^ jyj 
reJute rSc /sa eare turJeu ith liuir pf-^c/k/n cf/i^cfitt luJsLVSIeor iMiF ji!k wtKr 

■pnhniPMr ™rtvHis tinekrpaiKrntrja-'Fi'iicter ipfurt juw then iP nwtpff^pif ciiste 
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Mlg ±5 

H(;rv n Ji iwl '«>f W vi.arnpV -nF K;™ VATb ifc ukJ h.v riihrr Btntrnrrvnl! lo protet ihc» 
irikif in. Rn.L±± hfc liuJ ui Irutufultl [Hlik mill In 'NtY^ Heilllioi Ibr L4S 

TIid pIbu is und ■ htai bishuiRira and in UDKiijr snslicjlians Fpr ruliniul defynn. IL is 
furijytivJ ihf (ml plsi^ in wnH J. Iik mi^ cl.llT^lil^l^^ ^ limM in Opnrijnjr (tiji 

ihc}' cmdit be liii^iieiJ In L'biib bnd itib princlpks uiU ilu rmiA wniild Ik- itit liiuvk:. TlMib 
CDnpdilprs ecf dbFb ip undcrcul Ricvcn'^ price? Ihirks Id i VAT IHk (hr Oemun jtOYErnnicK 
upplici III irill ^lE^k uiil |Erhi.^i iiil^ m ^iraw^, il -Or impurliai 

When ^c^» Bpdfenl shii»ilspl>teipOcmT!in]i. IhitplBK niP!^pp]i'(hr' li^fKnnnoVAT is*. 

If Oil ilmiuji iiillli pl^ III Ok: (IliA, OiL VAT liK -iLkbi diil i^ly. Hcli^iiEi Kii'iLII VA¥b 
dllau' die (jemun (JD^>:mnlH 1 L id help lumJ BakaoJ luiliti cur saa niA radm corponje uy«. 
This minns ihiJ Ria'diu's Girnnin crmpciiton jqj' fir kss in tsws snil medkil wnds fur Ihcir 

eiiipkijLeb. klLilLil LiKLi bluiL Liri.'kiiii lb uhkux S 1(^1(111 fLi ed^ilby^ (nr Rckeie. [n'lnkiOv Hid 

dpfpcilly, Ihe hen nartiios mpdi lusir dsc buide.' af hi^ptogi la jnv dpr die heahh cire dF 

ifibOLnpfn huh^lh. ificy a>fnpeii' wilh Ifwmijh i[>rpiyirfn| prGLimm VATsop my FIcviiit 
ptiiduAi sfupfied mCiefnuny.orLOUTSL, die CiLnnin ^Lmmeni daeui nxku: uise^ for ihe r'dii^ 
hdrord plsnl npr dpcs il pmvkk; my heiltfa mr for ihe hkv' UpdFonJ pixHkdTS. 

iVuJUliuAiK. iJCixn' jMrrttf|.'.:irt^ Jaj CArriJur^- kA^V iu fjLVrtIuiT L-url^jien'niJ-Jl Jlkj/ ftSM 

utif ifS rnTriej 

MeinviU:. ihe Amenciui w-nuker u eiiucieJ ip nctpciid in ikK peeiiums 1>>' incKua^ 
jnsdunirity' and Kiliicinf wui.p Thi pippL iL Rpiitt's hi7> EiFam did Ihii dI an 

.dhliiiiDilkrig, plLL, pfbdujlJviLy iiii|Vbiikniiciil 11 UiL rllL pf 30 pen: nil ■ flk llic Ik:! hii 

iuui. Uunng ihii paidd sb: wnikcn mil numpemml nF ihis mill did eiiciyihin^ Oiai uu nskipd pf 
ihm and miip;. 

Kiv emv rAiu iiidiw'jitiL>L|ji^-eir MmipA i(V?. Meveiv nnasiiik lV lAe eAsdviTip of Ps 

(f«.5hrYy jiiiiW imV i&f fefiT ttf d? fp'i«ffini.T*^ji'fir. 

bmi:nlkiM[?.ihp|JSAhBabrpnnpaiHialiniFrRTndc A£pnmpms (F^TAs) in m pfToniPsrs 
ekV-T UHjiilnvii h:| hmicT CbiilTb. lip^ (vd Ui- lint U.T|h AnKrirm Frev A^pii:ntciil -I'XAFTAl- In 
ikhieh iIk-LS. Cdnjil] uiJ MliIh iLAiEHlouir^tiundfL AiiiidJ ilieiimeaTift£ii;$p(uiiiLnk 
(»»■■« utr. Oinads inslilukd VAT taps ■■hilc Mrairo inmand iis VaT raks. V.ATs air (aiiUft (lul 
urt: nduikiJ Ihmi^i'^FTA ^rniiillVT l'TA% 

finr rtf HSy rvwiiiniif ip .siuiuffliTrL’ Free Trvde .-(jj'TOiit'ni' iiAit urttr ii«li«rr nir^iief 

rtiTT (artff rvrtMfnnu lAirjnjiJb H^rbijini^ FATA wsif Eirtir_.iiLn*ri‘ ufJjfjrJvr mifurkMr' 
biiiy.winii^iiuW' iJbii'LiiDmi.'^? 

VATi ppiiuLi die dmvkiiilL |srodiiciM!ii Ll'ipiode uid dterbueei In anv LiMiiry i&li has ib^m. The 
krif nfa Va 7 in Itu US^Adllau^Limipciii nilionsip jpiinmEetotlihirc Tcpmikd USA ixulinlly 
pITwIiinp "TMf I uTCtiini^ minfiilrikK uribif ^-|TTvi>;y <rn ihw pnnjiif liiin nF f'i.hI j and 

serkiiKf In kunspe. Tbii’i ene iLiidn why Eiirape Is leu wkiI lIxhii Lhliu'i lULfLLiiile wor. Tbd 
lick DfVATs mdiFUSAalip:taiBrb'nplaiTii why IheUSA hisandinudcnrh nidi viirually 

cvcTV iHIict lniJn|^ nili|m in yvviy ^ pi.Hl.i. 


Fa tv ^tnif u DvAvvfrf cjif f?f rhe aWrf'f rrtKiwg ihviiMij'. fjcnrtrtnj rtf DSi niicF 

Njnw iiifyinTjirtuTiiy FjjrfiVTS nniuii: 
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AntMhcr rail in liw rjflin -nrUS »rarw.'[i™rinE ■"mU br if Iht USA '•'viv w ytn Ik K>ul" 

Ti4tf V. ¥11: Kyrim Tri^iiy CliliLi, IdiJI^ Riu:il ifid ■^ir'diipin^ iLdckUjL biirn lu 

'[undjnli^ IJin tk caftm onHvicfis per i-l ,fKn nf GnF in Chiru ht un-n unks rfem of ihe L£A 
»hilr India -cmili-lhrvi limtvirsimirH TV? KyrtoTrvtiy anJ -rtkr mraniTS- a?tdi pst 
HeDiriraliT^iliiiul [■ttAnbiHue- [ku Iniiiiiivcii Alw- iiiiiiulkiLi:^!). rinni iLvulrifiid iHiuUiileA ik-hh 
niin- sLtkl sizndEcik to oounirk: uvk miKh v-iefse fukiIiee. 

TVrSL' inunW dTuf ri'j^^^dnPrmu Vnur TlW i^ijULTbirn'r^ cur^Hjnn imiirirjm 

Miigtabiil HuiM^piT Ijowks, tin flimJo\tn 1* ike LtSH aiu'£U''ieyw ^T^vimAhtAhi iikTincL'j At 

cv™ 

Ehrin]! An of nbalinlial aiil pniEi^B hy ik Lrt.A In dmviliTFPky nilions, ihe r*imiry 

f '.iipAT!i1ii?t> waa I" kiiy pt? inftFJ.nifrvnii TIhI intViJoJ Iniyr j^lr pn^yoip. |i.i ai^ly l™ wii, 
ei'ietmtiTiie -tner^h-. OI ciuir:^, ttlui k iiu: Mr ilt^'nliftii|i riiuoni bkltri min (tx Hti^dripdil luiMris 
ihai miK omipnte in a ghAol cr«iniTTV.,-.ih( prwiiion oJ low onal, ounipalJu.'i e pouter ia nannrial 
1ti wiv™. 

Tk EiEimk fbotprin of windmills, jofarnkiEy.titk’rucli.BhJ hydb^mrar arc so vul tad Ik 
«ua I p at? Mnrvtwii.imk' ihaJ- nu raliun ftil ip asrkvt pfcviil tm^uim in l|ir El'-'kl r'?fnpriii<?n fw 
iVIkd li cxetwkiiij Ltn ikM- paita pnjpniivb, co ilit- iiaurn nd ik inSA. Any erK^gy Mixcn 
nki miK bn rranfiiHl. ^libaidiiced anJ ujiy:lui^} 0 l bo iikIi an cxlm ramul k ncnneniir. ran ilT 

Lhlru Is plninlri; dll h:u iiucliijr pciui:r plains: Jtpoa is, buildinj: I II moH' wUe Kniner nblins p3ii 
nurliBr f'lr ^4*14 yfik nkctriciiy. Wby V Naclrar pnwer is oiran ukI low odsI ifsildAi uid 
,:np'ininiTt;nlaJ lATivmp' >4 maiipwiad NuvIcpf !■ Hbjiip.’TwiP i?<n H? £i.iii<aiiir<l i" arw- 
npmh sniAlkr Oon otnci pMpk Ilkiy ymars kaunlair atuiu Irtun n I JHtU MIV pibu 

wnuldfil in in ina dir nf a kich Khrisdaym. IfothrrciHJiitnyscan'doiLwlTyL'an'tlhrUSA? 

nm kif, ofittUMfurirln^ jobs mdairin ikL'giA isbui^'tfiL''[ipa4fain leebniji. 'Hic-mipiniof 
ournnry manipulalicm. V.^pi.indcnvirTPnnKnlilienrrm DoalsHC nnl limilrd Id manuraohnrd 
pi.Hlfl Anj: IP'HI^ UH,! pLTvics^ l)irf yinyfitt' ill J:ltnii]||Mpritn^ uWi;rilii=iAVi>r!tPiniti:irH«^ly 

ohuii, IK boipsuod 10 Anan pnniinliviK Amoos. >'« Jt Lhhs u'iII ^ f!ir bn>imd ihn nniviiivizid lcs& 
of [runulKluring job? and rsi^sd In Ik ifrkultiJA'. I'lpd pmxiainE and soTvirr indualrka. Indnd. 

■Xlua Rink, ll.iniliT FusLril Viyr Cblirfiuii, WWi i^mkil iii Ay 'WjII ^dlo:l Jbu-ral hWi 

Mnnob 33* uyinj itun, "...u u dll million Amotfeaa Jobs (m Ji rd. nflpniiij shipped oui 
of Ik biHjnlrip in Ik ne?bl dorado or |U' 1 ^ " 

Palmy nibftnrs indribi 2 «ns mibCPKilizndbeiijeiioyaif Ilia nuiior. Tbn USA msdisno iiutl'is i 
rp[T^'lipj;n3lin...cT]mp:linE in a ^obal rpioTkci foTstvil payinEjoba. Dos il's not only ikw 

jiik lb Siki I’lkul iimibniif hCnunEy bid i'liEbnlirc^nrHiiy. FibljH'ici pnHluiiiip ypHNlSi Sinl 

forsinas norntuiy fcr US nMmul ckl'niun jk moS'inp ofIfiduiK. 'I’hr LCi inde dolloii is pmuiBp. tg 
frillkmad^' Ctiini ipid Japan kyrnoifibarbiimulalc^dlKiul LS^I Irillinn in Ksrfvx^ fhr 

AkiBkilbaiirii nf |.J^ -burwyik-y by fhibd 1 ih 1 udia Ai^jsin luJiirii;. Is. i ^iii ii^ hubliL:. 


fc ike JwHWflS' dHOPiTDii u. "ttbsy kouC ^ ke cIihm m-imiiyfr rtis q^m'i w snif pfeierrive 

JbvJbrjFiur f?v nujMuar'P" 


Finl.lk USiAriwiulrDnlinue MwfodpalrFTAsapionEaa Ik plkrrovnlnynfroc In 
1111111(1111110 ilk Lul-miiyy bill VAIl hi udluX illy linfl'ieiliKliiHi. 
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PJ|^7 

Ihc iruiiip^iliim iif ^ Lirrcniy Thiru cr ^ny EudkD jii. iirucixjrtjhk'. flic Hr;^ liijp 

dduid b£ CO \aii ihi Hyjn'Hunicf MJ curmic^ [TunipJaiiAh lU an dk^l euIokI^ 

andnlh™ Iht pppiknikxi pfCpirmrfniliis&i''Vj(CVDi>ii^iifTwi iht impici pfihcFHTvncy 
iNii^pullfiCil. Tht XyirPllii11£i hill If-lai^dlAhd Euihplijni ullh llit' ntki Of Itk: TTlII 

tails. Hod. iVTl^crfuKS fara^ roairn co iinccion ifw.i^o^t^rCViDstoaffini.'WTrTy.T 
yiuiiiuladirn, wv VT1J4J »i^jirK Mill IhriyilcTn iKil VHiilil Ir-Hk n h'lilk'n Hnl iniHl li^cil. 

ImiD^iuiflv! Il'iha uU! o^C VLb la nlleei Eumnoy imnipiailJun nni kid t:hiM in nop 
■nHiTwlmiPB. ill nimiiCTi. Mim Ihf US.'Si thibi luiy ytnriv diip^'t?. twcn iril rnran? sicjpinE 
ctji^jdc' WTili ndtt 

Thinl. liic tl^A mini Turiirm ill Lk uni luiJlh -lki: |i.jf]niii ajiiI bs^libdi: VATi hm u huilc Ihtf 
ipnei [HodiKUiin olpoddi and uivicdf b Mie C.fiA i cagi[Miii.>u dthuniiipi. 

ji airkW ^LjwY^-n'nirJticiV^ uJ iiJh^n^^J ^OJKpitifhit i-i -Mtif niW htai^EAi IlhiiJ pMlIluh. /J 

iimiff c-ompiJlHV it>' m craniifr m'Acii at itif/pvtUsr 1 1 jfnl^ m Iv dr i; n'><k- iltir rlu 

jvnud iviiE^Jliljur miCrjvyuc ymfl O’ 41 Jbv^njwil 

nduis Itk i-ilWpiVJUu# Ei >!ull*i|a hJ XUU bp AT llh.- I 4 k.i'. 

Ill under » lUhieve Milt iV^iive. Uir LISA inic.^ bllmlruiE ull eiiili':'.iil UKei, bodi eierpdriaiE obl 
ponuiul. includi'y ilKlllIK.dii.~J^''J.a^ml fain. «tilr„ PICA md ll'^'^ce.'yma^l'll»»■a.^Mall u 
lillm^lhc hmkii iiJbnWl tBir "jl'^iiplrniui uhn A mu iiilimiij VAT 
fy'iuliii oin leplLioe'tlu CMenuei. the Rf lauka nUioE Jt'a VA'I nauld be alTRi by Tha 

fif » niiii.^nl hcnhh t.iiv '^bcL Kb'cnc inrpifdi m vhamhk iniJ kndns 

idfc*i£ioiiE rued in 'ol t)i mualkig r.liiMubk' pruci rud pnH idin^ hiiuiig idKidlei uhnih 
cmdl firlbtr ofTm ihr renp2];ji,ji v^7 i^-^leni ind nde it far. The ne^' fiilpni ibrnkt bi 

th^ipi^ III Ik: rtibLnxiE iiL-uinf fa'll! iJimdl. 

A niiiitkipl hialih 'y-.!? ni ^mnkr bp Ihd. CTTrie^yt'-i V Qmi liniiim hF« tthiiTj Ihii ui-hiIM 

jppLil u iJL Ajiue:ni:dni. Ii pewides univerul tuditi envm iiii lU bui illauv euveii in opi ni£ eo 
iriii'ilp cdid 41 Ipis If Ihrj ir; rriTlirit be pay fhi arvT I am vm t.y. pf wy ralipn dial is 
LintlMlj^iil^ dn^ftiiiu; hn h[allli^Efr£ lyMem OTi IKllipi iNe ejpdeiii uud in iIk- L.I^A uliiehi Edli 1^ 
nicaas miuh LiNF peraipiiE jui hiiidefiF Iht deac^ia (■iHh.e^i.-' afgpixliBad serv-Kci. 

HniBh, 11 k: US-A aeuds no ltisuh itui hi.eiilBijnE nnd btabu-ius haca jecesE in suliEiiiiiinL 
additknBl kw apsl. cka mpiGy ullhsl tberav ibir In CQna|ici? pn iha npiU iIigp rru/kiMp dtp 
cnirxiiUnneC nicwl. The USA dmuLd Ulr ■ il^^lheiii biiiillu Vi liii: ulE uicd hr Uic Ikce ItcJ^iimil 
and ti«ijid (UKALT ll'mmiuian id dEianiiinc ilm khum nr niri-iking inliury btsa eo slip 
kfiyVf r pa«vr jiktiekii- ihnAiibnil ilk USA (, iiiT]s|iiai plli;n■’^ nil otytt IIv irnrlj ipp bnikli's 
Kimulrnird. pipelines ua iinoeti‘Eiine«i]>l iniiMfifrry^AalrniiiiuliKiunnp jiidiKnnoiiijntMki.So 
inuil Ihc LISA. Wr limply phiiI nor alkrp ibe rkmli pfkr 1 1 in ikiliw pif naliun'i ibility Ip 

LiirV^^dfc hr Ellfllii^ [fai: Lb|liktjuii I'lT lulunll 3^ CLirtliiiib wld |il^lliicr. 

lA'Iun Ciiil lUvfiT Irkd to ihp pfiiTiiiT.vi Jp wi|h bp w:akp i|p pk|l. uMiM Mii.l |lv ppurhy ieT 
TTie^ eenub dlda'i ^ bij:i m Elee^ di'n nil lued on irike up and lisieA Bui ua leuEi he eroelbl 
■wbe ink liiliTk Lp. .. 


I iuir lYT.nTO^^iek'.roim peed /ekcn mYiry 


N'nte .iMkrlrd.' 
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Schlage Lock 
Kwikset Locks 
Price Pfister 
Carrier 

Oneida Silversmith 
Intri'Plex 
Levi ton Mfg 

SI[h:» J5Pfl. ((f ttip [n#ni44Piur*ig pl^tTH ttial iiupp^d ha 

hlr^^^ *nw10wn anfliiw mu^il ij«!*Hefp 
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Some Countries Using VAT Tax 
to Support Factory, Farm & 
Service Jobs 


AUIlrBllD 

FVAaid 

:lBpan 

RuisId 

Au^lrli 

Fiamw 

Korea 

Slnaapore 

BalgiJin 

EBnnany 

LuKaraibou'9 



Or«ac& 

MaxHe 

Spain 

BaigLmi 

nj<i9)vy 

hlattidrlqiuK 

Swddon 

Cantda 


NawZaiitn4 

3wlt»[land 

C*iln» 

kidln 


■piqlliind 

Cz»h R«pLbk 

Pal Vi i] 

Polarxl 

Tufray 

Dsmnwti 

tnly 

Portugal 

Untid^ Klngdoir 



Nolai : 1 39 E«unl[lai hnva o twiKtor BdHiHiablo ray wtHdrt dlKrlmlnVoa In FKvor or 
dwnsllc praiLidkin ol goaife £ hivIck . -Cdi prcnnn In India bnaste of a WAT taE 
mr In prwHdtng nifT bo a prtmo iKaUen 



i 


Countries Not 


USA 


us ht« i -Mfclt witit iNneat WIKV iTJtdt 

CcmirtUqt In Iftn^tflUIRV CLAtt f4Frir Hlildir ■«»[ oil 

prodKClng rjltoni lijnn no VAT lacni 'Uuy linve low. If iqr, filtHr lam. 
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CHINA CUHAEHCV 4;QALITig« 

The China Currenci^ CiMlitaon a a ^njup af U.£. nduslnel, varvfo:, a^icuRural, and 
iMOf OfsariiifltiMi th« sttk iwnedidte tlimindtiori oruie ctiinese curr«ocy'i 
undcrvaDuatlcn, i^hlch Is CEWnaitcd At m pcnccnt dt imirc'. 

Nchbers intiude: 

■ TKe lUi AFL-CcC' 

■ Afine*x»ri iix)n and Scee* lf»5ti[ute 

■ Oilca^Piland Qncuit Aiuiclatlpn 

■ The Cfirtirliittee dn Pipe iihd Tube Impoils 

■ n» copp<y 5 E/ats Fabricates Tnc. 

■ Ex£i. Endustnal 

t FSigmg [pduStcy ^S50C*SW)n 

■ Graphics Ccrnmunlcatlans [ntcmatlpnal Lhnipn (GCtU] 

■ The Ipdustridl Uhion CduTica (camppsed pF Baherifi CdhCectkiriary, TpUdccia 
IVdrhffs And Grain Mlllsrs Irvternatlannl Unldh {BCTOIliJ 

■ IntcmatKiival UnKm of ClectncDl tVarke’s/CoimryjiHcaticn Workers pf rirpenca 
FFUE^A) 

■ LnterriatiGnAl Asscoabckn gF Machinists ( lAM) 

■ liiterPacoMii Brotherhood ar BoilerrmaAers (16a] 

■ rntciTiatiGnAl BrcthcrhciGd pF Bcitrical Workers tCBEWJ 

■ IhtematKir'dl Bririherhoad of Teamsters [BBT> 

■ FPC ■ AK«lit1(3(i OsnriMlng Electronics FchMEWies 

■ Paper AJIled-lridPstrlal -ChEfnical n. Ener^V WnrhErs Interrurbonal Union (PACE) 

■ lAanuFattLrtft FOr Fair Trade 

■ MctAl Treating Indtitdfee 

■ hebsis Service Center [nstrtute 

■ HgtlOTisI O&ijridl riFTactAe Orgoflliations 

■ Natinrial TePing end Modiinlrig AssacietKii^ 

■ NuCOr CarpOrdtian 

■ Preclsicin Machined Products AESDCIatlcn 

■ PreciSiDn HietalFprrrwijlt AsepcidCipri 

■ Rokuo Amarican Jotis 

■ StiEEt tOetel Workers Jrrternatpnal Asspciatim 
I SotieTpf Of the PieEUcs irxlustt’F 

■ Specialty Steel Endustry oF North America 

■ Sprino MdhuTeCtarerS FeidHute 

■ Sti££l Dynamics 

■ Steel FlanuFacturEfs AssocietKiiv 

■ TMing 5 «Anuf«tipVig AtsoclatiCri 

■ U.S. Busmess arid Incustry Ccuncll 

■ United Autowbile Warkers (UAW) 

■ United Food and CamrrwrtlAl Wcrhxrs (UFCWJ 

■ United Fline Workers of AmoTOi CUfHWA] 

■ United BtateE BtrtiriOK 5 Tridgsnv Ccuncll 

■ United States F^tEd Circuit Alliance 

. United SEeelyiorltert ar Anaerice [USWA] 

■ Unlcn of Needictradcs Irdinitrlal And Textile Employees (UNITE) 

■ Vanddiam Prcdacers Fteclaimers Asijocraticin 

■ Wood MechineiY MnnuFACTUr pro cifAiTi^i04 


IXu.llu1lrlillv1i 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Roach. 
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STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. ROACH, MANAGING DIRECTOR 

AND CHIEF GLOBAL ECONOMIST, MORGAN STANLEY, NEW 

YORK, NEW YORK 

Mr. ROACH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will dispense with the 
thank yous. But by my calculation, that would take up most of my 
5 minutes. But I do appreciate both the honor and the privilege to 
participate in these historic hearings. 

I sincerely worry that you and the Congress are moving into very 
dangerous territory as you contemplate trade legislation aimed di- 
rectly at China. I fear this approach could backfire and unleash 
forces that would have an adverse impact on the U.S. economy and 
on middle class American workers. 

Let me just highlight five potential risks to the U.S. economy 
that are contained and detailed in my prepared statement. Number 
one, sanctions on China could raise the cost of imports and that 
would be the functional equivalent of a tax on American con- 
sumers. 

Number two, sanctions on China would raise the cost of foreign 
components and inputs for U.S. multinationals that could lead to 
higher inflation and would be a tax on corporate America. 

Number three, sanctions on China could lead to a sharply weak- 
er dollar, as we would be hitting a major buyer of dollar denomi- 
nated assets in international capital markets. 

Number four, because of dollar weakness, sanctions on China 
could lead to sharply higher real long-term interest rates in the 
United States. 

Number five, because of all of the above, trade sanctions on 
China could tip an already weakened U.S. economy into recession. 

I would also underscore three key risks to the global economy. 
Number one, a large move in the Chinese currency, which is what 
you are seeking, could do damage to an embryonic Chinese finan- 
cial system, which would be a major setback for reform in China. 

Number two, actions against China would hit the rest of Asia. 
Very important, because China is less of a factory than you think 
and more of an assembler, with direct and important ties to other 
major Asian economies, including Japan, Korea and Taiwan. 

Number three, sanctions on China which would impact the rest 
of Asia would push this very important region away from the U.S. 
sphere of influence in terms of economic integration, financial inte- 
gration and geopolitical integration. These are all, in my view, 
clear and very important risks of making what I fear could be a 
major policy blunder of monumental proportions. 

I want to stress that I think that your approach is also flawed 
not just because of the risks I have highlighted, but also because 
it rests on faulty macroeconomic analysis. You in the Congress, I 
think, should be less concerned about last year’s $232 billion bilat- 
eral trade deficit with China and more concerned about America’s 
$836 billion multilateral trade deficit with the entire world in 2006. 
At the core of this problem, and Mr. Paul has certainly underscored 
this in his opening statement, is America’s unprecedented shortfall 
of domestic saving. America’s net national savings rate, the com- 
bined saving of households, businesses and the government sector 
adjusted for depreciation averaged only 1 percent over the past 
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three years. This is the lowest in our history. It is the lowest in 
the history of any leading nation in the modern day world economy. 

So, lacking in domestic saving, the U.S. must import surplus sav- 
ings from abroad in order to grow and run massive current account 
and multilateral trade deficits to attract the foreign capital. This 
is much more a U.S. savings problem than a China problem. Why 
this does not get more into the debate in the Congress concerns me 
very much. 

If you close down trade with China, the impacts I believe would 
be like a water balloon. The deficit would go somewhere else, un- 
less America saves more. That somewhere else most likely will be 
a higher cost producer which, again, would impose the functional 
equivalent of a tax hike on the American middle class. 

The bottom line, as I see it, you’re treading on very dangerous 
territory here and the macro analysis that underpins this approach 
has highly risky implications. I think we need to be very careful 
what we wish for. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roach follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Stephen S. Roach, Ph.D., Managing Director and 
Chief Global Economist, Morgan Stanley, New York, New York 

Congress is now moving into a critical phase in the ongoing deliberations over 
America’s international trade policies. These tripartite hearings are a clear indica- 
tion of the deep concerns that are shaping your efforts. Such angst is understand- 
able. In a broad sense, this is a debate about America’s commitment to 
globalization — the overarching force that is reshaping the U.S. and the global econ- 
omy. In a narrow sense, the focus is unmistakably on China — the world’s most ex- 
traordinary development story and yet the largest slice of America’s gaping trade 
deficit. Much is at stake as you grapple with these weighty issues. You cannot afford 
to get it wrong. 

But 1 worry that may be the case. There can be no mistaking the momentum in 
Congress to tighten the noose on China. My own experience underscores this point: 
This is the third time 1 have testified on U.S.-China trade policy in the past three 
months. You have framed the debate as a legislative response to America’s outsize 
bilateral trade deficit with China. This point of view is seriously flawed — under- 
scoring the risk of a policy blunder of monumental proportions. By going after 
China, you in the Congress are playing with fire. 

Playing with Fire 

For starters, the legislative “remedies” currently under discussion are based on 
faulty macroeconomic analysis. China bashing doesn’t address the real problem that 
Congress believes is bearing down on American workers — a massive trade deficit 
that hit a record $836 billion in 2006. Since the Chinese bilateral deficit of $232 
billion amounted to the largest slice of America’s overall multilateral trade gap — 
28% for all of 2006 and fully 34% in the final period of the year — Congress has con- 
cluded that China is the major culprit behind the trade-related squeeze on middle- 
class U.S. workers. 

That deduction overlooks one critical point: The United States runs trade deficits 
not because it is victimized by unfair competition from China or anyone else but 
because it suffers from a chronic shortfall of domestic saving. That’s right, lacking 
in saving — as evidenced by a net national saving rate that plunged to a record low 
of 1% of national income over the 2004-06 period — the U.S. has no choice other than 
to import surplus saving from abroad if it wants to keep growing. That means run- 
ning current account and trade deficits in order to attract the foreign capital. China 
turns out to be the biggest piece in this equation not because it is unfairly undercut- 
ting American-made products but because it offers a menu of products that satisfies 
the tastes and preferences of a chronically saving-short U.S. economy. China 
bashers continually overlook the macro context of America’s bilateral trade deficits 
at great peril. 

Consider the consequences if a bipartisan coalition in Congress gets its way and 
U.S. trade with China is significantly curtailed: The immediate impact would be a 
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tax on U.S. multinationals like Wal-Mart, which sourced some $18 billion of goods 
from China in 2006. That would either squeeze profit margins or, if passed through 
to retail prices, raise the cost of living for American consumers. Over time, if the 
sanctions were onerous enough, the impact would be to divert U.S. trade away from 
China. But here’s where the problem gets especially thorny: Unless America in- 
creases its domestic saving, sanctions on Chinese products will do nothing to allevi- 
ate the overall trade deficit. The outcome would fit the “water balloon analogy” to 
a tee — squeezing the Chinese piece would simply redirect the deficit elsewhere. And 
most likely that would reallocate saving-short America’s multilateral trade deficit 
away from low-cost Chinese producers toward higher-cost foreign sourcing. That 
would be the functional equivalent of a tax increase on American consumers. 

Unfortunately, by going after China, Congress is also biting the hand that feeds 
it. China is one of America’s most important external lenders. To a large extent this 
is an outgrowth of the same currency policy that has U.S. politicians so up in 
arms — a “managed peg” that has allowed the renminbi to increase by only about 7% 
versus the dollar since July 2005. To keep the RMB in this range, China must recy- 
cle a disproportionate share of its massive build-up of foreign exchange reserves into 
dollar-denominated assets. As of February 2007, China held $416 billion of U.S. 
Treasuries — second only to Japan and up nearly $100 billion from the level a year 
earlier. And there is good reason to believe that the Chinese hold another $300- 
400 billion in other dollar-based assets, such as agencies and corporate bonds. By 
continuing to allocate at least 60% of its ongoing reserve accumulation into dollar- 
denominated assets, China remains an important source of demand for American 
securities — thereby helping to keep U.S. interest rates lower than might otherwise 
be the case. In effect, Chinese currency policy is subsidizing the interest rate 
underpinnings of America’s asset economy — long the driver of the wealth effects 
that support the income-short U.S. consumer. 

Congressional pressure on China could put its bid for dollar-denominated assets 
at risk for two reasons: On the one hand, if China accedes to U.S. pressure and al- 
lows the RMB to appreciate a good deal more against the dollar, there would be less 
of a need to recycle FX reserve accumulation into dollar-based assets. Absent such 
buying, interest rates could rise for a saving-short U.S. economy that still needs 
massive capital inflows. On the other hand, if Washington enacts onerous trade 
sanctions on China, the Chinese might understandably have less of an appetite to 
maintain their overweight in dollar-based assets. In fact, there is a good chance that 
the Chinese government would simply instruct its reserve managers to diversify in- 
cremental reserve accumulation out of dollars. In that case, the dollar could plunge 
and longer-term U.S. real interest rates could rise sharply — a crisis-like scenario 
that could tip an already weakened U.S. economy quickly into recession. Either way, 
by imposing sanctions on one of its major foreign lenders. Congress could be putting 
a saving-short U.S. economy in a very precarious situation. 

Trade sanctions might also subject China to intense internal pressure that ex- 
tends beyond the impact on its exporters. Despite its rapid growth and increasingly 
important role as one of America’s major suppliers of goods and financial capital, 
China is still a very undeveloped economy. That’s especially the case with respect 
to its financial system, dominated by four large banks that are only just starting 
to go public. Banks and China’s other international borrowers need to be able to 
hedge their currency exposure — especially in the face of the large exchange-rate 
fluctuations that Washington lawmakers are seeking. Lacking in well-developed 
capital markets, such hedging strategies are very difficult to implement in China. 
A large RMB revaluation could, as a consequence, deal a lethal blow to China’s em- 
bryonic financial system. 

There is also the distinct possibility that Washington-led China bashing could in- 
flict major collateral damage on the rest of Asia. Contrary to popular folklore, China 
has not become the world’s factory. Instead, it is functioning much more as the final 
destination of a huge pan-Asian supply chain — directly involving intermediate in- 
puts and supplies from the region’s other major economies like Korea, Taiwan, and 
Japan. China is, in fact, the largest export market for the first two of these exter- 
nally-led economies and is rapidly closing in on the U.S. as Japan’s largest export 
market. 

Academic studies emphasize the pan-Asian linkages to the Chinese export ma- 
chine. Professor Lawrence Lau of Stanford and the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong has estimated that domestic PRC-based content accounts for only about 20% 
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of the total value of Chinese exports to the U.S.^ More recent research by econo- 
mists at the central bank of Finland underscores how shifts in the RMB would re- 
verberate throughout a vertically integrated pan-Asian production platform.^ Con- 
gress is operating under the false presumption that trade sanctions would be a sur- 
gical strike solely on China. That is unlikely to be the case. Instead, there would 
undoubtedly be major cross-border spillovers that could quickly put pressure on the 
rest of a China-centric Asian supply chain. 

There is a final misperception about the oft-feared Chinese exporter. It turns out 
that China has become an important efficiency solution for many of the world’s mul- 
tinational corporations. China’s so-called foreign-invested enterprises — basically, 
Chinese subsidiaries of multinationals — have accounted for more than 60% of the 
explosive growth of overall Chinese exports over the past decade. That raises serious 
questions about the real identity of the all-powerful Chinese exporter. It may be less 
of a case of the indigenous Chinese company and more likely an outgrowth of con- 
scious decisions being taken by Western companies. That poses the critical question: 
Who is the new China — is it them or us? 

With all due respect, I worry that you in the Congress are seeing the China prob- 
lem from a very narrow perspective. At the root of this approach are understandable 
concerns about increasingly acute pressures bearing down on American middle-class 
workers. But the link between this painful problem and China is based on flawed 
macro analysis — mistakenly focusing on a large bilateral piece of a major multilat- 
eral trade imbalance of a saving-short U.S. economy. As is often the case, one error 
can beget another, and the real risk is that Washington-led China bashing could 
trigger a host of unintended consequences — not only taxing American consumers 
and U.S. multinational corporations but also triggering currency and real interest 
rate pressures that could tip the U.S. economy into recession. But the biggest trag- 
edy of all could come from a United States that squanders an historic chance to en- 
gage China as a strategic partner in an increasingly globalized world. If Washington 
pushes China away, I fear the rest of an increasingly China-centric Asia won’t be 
too far behind. 

Protectionism and Inflation 

At the same time, I also fear that disinflation could be at risk as Congress rushes 
headlong down the path of protectionism. The cross-border arbitrage of costs and 
pricing — one of the unmistakable hallmarks of globalization — could well turn unfa- 
vorable if China bashers get their way. This could be a recipe for the dreaded stag- 
flation scenario — a perfectly awful outcome for financial markets and the functional 
equivalent of yet another tax hike on an already beleaguered American middle class. 

The U.S. economy has benefited greatly from an outbreak of “imported disinfla- 
tion” over the past decade. Researchers from the IMF have estimated that the so- 
called import-price effect has lowered the U.S. CPI inflation rate by an average of 
about one percentage point per year since 1997.® Such an externally-driven reduc- 
tion in domestic U.S. inflation is basically an outgrowth of rising import penetration 
from the low-cost developing world. U.S. import penetration — purchases of foreign- 
made products as a share of domestic goods consumption — has risen from 22% in 
the early 1990s to about 38% today. At the same time, Morgan Stanley calculations 
suggest that developing economies have accounted for 58% of the surge in total U.S. 
imports over the past decade. China and Mexico have led the way — making up near- 
ly 60% of the cumulative increase of imports to the U.S. from developing economies 
since 1995. 

Nor have currency swings or business cycles altered the disinflationary forces of 
globalization. Over the past 12 years, prices of non-petroleum imports into the U.S. 
have been basically unchanged, punctuated by brief cyclical breakouts that never 
exceeded 4% that were, in turn, followed by periodic declines of approximately equal 
magnitude. This compares witb a cumulative increase in the so-called core CPI of 
31% over the 1995 to 2007 interval. Even during periods of modest cyclical accelera- 
tion in import prices, spillovers from foreign to domestic inflation have been limited. 
That’s due in large part to the still-wide disparity between price levels of foreign 
and domestically-produced goods — a disparity which has continued to open up in re- 
cent years. According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, prices of non- 
agricultural U.S. exports, a good proxy for inflation of internationally-competitive 


^See Lawrence Lau’s 2003 paper, “Is China Playing by the Rules?” presented as testimony 
in September 2003 before the tJ.S.— China Economic and Security Review Commission. 

2 See Alicia Garcia-Herrero and Tuuli Koivu, “Can the Chinese trade surplus be reduced 
through exchange rate policy?” Bank of Finland, BOFIT discussion paper #6, 2007. 

®See “How Has Globalization Affected Inflation?” Chapter III in the IMF’s World Economic 
Outlook, April 2006. 
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goods produced within the United States, have recorded a cumulative increase of 
about 10% since early 1995. While that’s hardly a major surge, it nevertheless 
stands in contrast with the stability of nonpetroleum import prices noted above. 
That only adds to the compelling arithmetic of imported disinflation the U.S. 

I suspect there is an equally important productivity angle to this as well. 
Globalization and the record expansion of world trade it has engendered have 
played a new and important role in the execution of global efficiency solutions by 
U.S. businesses. This arises from increasingly powerful synergies of cross-border 
supply chains available to U.S. multinational corporations, as well as from the arbi- 
trage between relatively antiquated high-cost facilities at home with newer vintages 
of low-cost production platforms abroad.’^ Similarly, there is compelling evidence of 
innovation-driven productivity spillovers from inward foreign direct investment.® To 
the extent that “imported productivity” growth dampens overall cost pressures in 
the domestic economy, globalization has created yet another powerful headwind 
holding back U.S. inflation. 

As a result of these trends, the sourcing of domestic consumption in the United 
States has shifted away from high-cost goods made at home to cheaper and increas- 
ingly high-quality products produced by low-cost developing economies. In one sense, 
these impacts are temporary — they reflect globalization-driven impacts on the U.S. 
economy that have taken it from one state of “openness” to another. Consequently, 
as import penetration eventually levels out, the impacts of imported disinflation 
could ebb. At the same time, should forces come into play that arrest globalization — 
namely an outbreak of trade protectionism — there could well be a reversal of the 
external pressures of disinflation, thereby boosting overall inflation. 

Unfortunately, that is precisely the risk today. As you in Washington now move 
to contemplate policies that could lead to trade frictions and protectionism, Amer- 
ica’s global sources of disinflation would be very much at risk. Tariffs and non-tariff 
duties are the functional equivalent of a tax on low-cost imports. Depending on pric- 
ing leverage, such teixes could be directly passed through to American consumers. 
At a minimum, they would boost cost pressures on U.S. multinationals, with the po- 
tential to interrupt the shifting of high-cost domestic production to cheaper offshore 
locations. Moreover, such frictions might also diminish the productivity dividend of- 
fered by global supply chains. This latter possibility could well be reinforced by on- 
going efforts of the U.S. Congress to tighten up the so-called CFIUS (Committee on 
Foreign Investment in the United States) approval process for foreign direct invest- 
ment into the United States — a development that has gathered considerable mo- 
mentum in the aftermath of the aborted 2006 acquisition of U.S. port facilities by 
Dubai Ports World. 

Nor is the cyclical timing of all these developments exactly ideal. The imposition 
of trade and investment barriers could lead to the return of the closed-economy in- 
flation dynamic at just the time when slack has diminished in America’s labor and 
product markets. And, of course, the dreaded dollar-crisis scenario — hardly a trivial 
consideration in a protectionist climate — could lead to a much sharper spike in im- 
port prices than has been evident in a long time. All in all, such an unfortunate 
confluence of circumstances could exacerbate domestically driven inflationary pres- 
sures at precisely the wrong point in the business cycle — in sharp contrast to a 
globalization that has acted increasingly to offset such cyclical pressures over the 
past 15 years. 

There is great irony to Congressional attempts to “fix” globalization: The odds are 
that the most extensive damage will be inflicted on the very constituency in the U.S. 
economy that the politicians are trying to assist — ^America’s middle-class. One of the 
most important lessons of the 1970s is that inflation is the cruelest tax of all. And 
yet that lesson now seems all but lost on Capitol Hill today. There is no refuting 
the reality of pressures already bearing down on American labor. In the current eco- 
nomic upturn, Morgan Stanley calculations suggest that the cumulative gains in pri- 
vate sector worker compensation remain about $430 billion (in real terms) below the 
trajectory of the typical expansion. Moreover, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the median wage — inflation-adjusted weekly pay for the worker in the 
middle of the wage distribution — has risen a cumulative total of just 0.9% over the 
seven years ending in the first quarter of 2007; that’s an especially disturbing devel- 
opment in a period of accelerating productivity growth — very much at odds with the 
long-standing conclusions of economic theory and experience. As an outgrowth of 


"^See Federal Reserve Vice Chairman Donald L. Kohn, “The Effects of Globalization on In- 
flation and Their Implications for Monetary Policy,” June 2006. 

®See Jonathan Haskel, Sonia Pereira, and Matthew Slaughter, “Does Inward Foreign Direct 
Investment Boost the Productivity of Domestic Firms?” CEPR Discussion Paper No. 3384, May 
2002. Available at SSRN: http://ssrn.com/abstract=317681. 
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these developments, the labor share of America’s national income has fallen sharply 
in recent years and remains near its post-1970 low of 56%. Sadly, Congress now ap- 
pears to be contemplating a response to these pressures that would impose the func- 
tional equivalent of an inflation tax on U.S. workers at precisely the time when they 
can least afford it. 

America’s beleaguered middle class deserves better. Due to under-investment in 
education and human capital over the past 25 years, American labor is lacking in 
many of the skills required to face the new competitive challenges of an IT-enabled 
globalization that is bearing down on white- and blue-collar workers, alike.® More- 
over, by failing to save and to embrace pro-saving policies, the U.S. has set itself 
up for chronic current-account and trade deficits. This is a lethal political and eco- 
nomic combination that has injected a new sense of urgency into the globalization 
debate. And Washington politicians, rather than taking a hard look in the mirror, 
have embarked on a dangerous course of “scapegoatism” — blaming China for all that 
ails the American worker. That has taken the Congress to the brink of moving be- 
yond the rhetorical bluster of the past few years and enacting legislation that would 
impose severe trade sanctions on China. 

In looking back over the past quarter century, few accomplishments in the eco- 
nomics sphere match the successes of the battle against inflation. Globalization and 
trade liberalization have become important in insuring the post-inflation peace. Yes, 
for many, this has been a mixed blessing. There is no question that workers in the 
developed world have borne a disproportionate share of the cross-border arbitrage 
that lies at the heart of globalization. At the same time, I have little doubt that 
the ensuing disinflation has been key in fostering improvements in purchasing 
power that boost living standards of the same hard-pressed workers. Protectionism 
raises the risk of squandering this critically important disinflationary dividend — 
thereby eroding inflation-adjusted purchasing power. That is the very last thing 
America’s middle class needs. 

Losing Asia? 

There are also important geopolitical consequences of the recent shift in U.S. 
trade policies. The more America resists the rise of Asia — precisely the risk in light 
of mounting protectionist pressures in Washington — the greater the chances the re- 
gion will go its own way. Signs of such a development are already apparent — espe- 
cially in the form of a new rapprochement between Asia’s two economic 
powerhouses, Japan and China. That raises the worrisome possibility of disengage- 
ment between the U.S. and the world’s most rapidly growing region. If that turns 
out to be the case, America will have squandered one of the greatest opportunities 
of globalization. 

The emergence of a China-centric Asian supply chain has been a major feature 
of the region’s recovery from the wrenching financial crisis of 1997-98. Up until re- 
cently, Japan has been on the outside looking in. That is now changing. Japan’s 
overall trade volume with China has doubled during the last five years, with ship- 
ments from the PRC and Hong Kong, combined, having surged from 5% of total Jap- 
anese imports in the early 1990s to close to 21% today. 

These trends may well be an important precursor of a new stage of pan-Asian eco- 
nomic integration — growing linkages between China and Japan. Collectively, these 
two nations — the world’s second and fourth largest economies — account for 82% of 
pan-Asian GDP as measured by the IMF’s purchasing-power-parity metrics. If they 
come together, the implications for Asia — as well as for the rest of the world — would 
be enormous. 

The possibility of such a new thrust to pan-Asian economic integration is more 
than just idle curiosity. China’s Premier Wen Jiabao just completed the first mission 
of a senior Chinese official to Tokyo in over six years. That followed shortly on the 
heels of last October’s trip to China by Prime Minister Shinzo Abe — the first foreign 
excursion of the then newly elected head of the Japanese government. Both leaders 
appear to be putting great personal stake in forging a new future for one of history’s 
more volatile relationships. Premier Wen’s speech to the Diet — the first time a Chi- 
nese leader has ever addressed the Japanese legislature — put the economic relation- 
ship between the two nations in an important context: By stressing complementarity 
and interdependence. Wen spoke of a China that appears willing to embrace Japan 
as a strategic economic partner rather than as an adversary. 

Japan has certainly come a long way in the past five years in rethinking its ap- 
proach toward China. As recently as 2002, leading Japanese government officials 
were still casting China in the role of a major source of Asian instability — accusing 


®See Stephen S. Roach, “Unprepared for Globalization,” Morgan Stanley Investment Perspec- 
tives, February 3, 2007. 
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the PRC of not only exporting deflation but also being responsible for a “hollowing 
out” of Corporate JapanJ The Koizumi government subsequently turned that atti- 
tude around — pushing proactive strategies of corporate restructuring that welcomed 
offshore efficiency solutions for high-cost Japanese manufacturers. China is now a 
prime beneficiary of this approach, as Japanese multinationals turn aggressive in 
pursuing offshore options. Japan’s foreign direct investment into China hit U.S.$6.5 
billion in 2005 — greater than China-bound flows from all of Europe ($5.6 billion) 
and more than double those of the United States ($3.1 billion). 

The significance of further momentum to economic cooperation between Japan 
and China cannot be minimized. These two economies — one a surplus-labor behe- 
moth and the other a labor-short island — are a formidable combination. As China 
now faces the imperatives of migrating from a long-standing fixation on the quantity 
of growth to a newfound focus on the quality of growth, what better partner could 
it ask for than Japan to provide technological assistance for energy conservation and 
pollution abatement? And as a rapidly aging, high-cost Japanese economy faces in- 
creasingly intensive competitive pressures, who better could it turn to than China 
to offer offshore options with both the scale and the quality control its production 
model needs? China needs Japan just as much as Japan needs China — precisely the 
complementarity that Wen Jiabao alluded to in his recent address to the Japanese 
Diet. Yet that same complementarity raises important questions for the rest of the 
world — especially for a U.S. economy that may find itself increasingly marginalized 
by a new strain of pan-Asian integration. 

Globalization at Risk 

By embracing protectionist remedies and going after China, Congress is reacting 
to symptoms of much deeper problems — especially skillset disadvantages of Amer- 
ican workers and an extraordinary shortfall of domestic saving. Absolutely nothing 
is gained on either front by blaming China for problems such as these that originate 
at home. To the contrary, much could be lost — in the U.S., the global economy, and 
world financial markets — if Congress makes a major blunder on U.S. trade policy. 
Wrong-footed macro analysis is a clear risk in this regard — especially holding a bi- 
lateral deficit with China accountable for what is truly a multilateral manifestation 
of America’s chronic saving problem. At the same time, unwinding the disinfla- 
tionary benefits of globalization would borrow a painfully familiar page from the 
stagflationary script of the 1970s. And the consequences of pushing Asia away from 
the U.S. sphere of influence cannot be minimized. All in all, the outcome of a protec- 
tionist tilt to U.S.-China trade policy could be treacherous — both for financial mar- 
kets and the U.S. economy. 

None of this is to say that there shouldn’t be active and direct negotiations with 
the Chinese on more legitimate conflicts over trade policy — especially those issues 
that bear directly on broad constituencies of the U.S. workforce. The area of intellec- 
tual property rights is especially important in that regard, particularly since it di- 
rectly affects the core competencies of America’s vast legions of knowledge work- 
ers — the professionals, managers, executives, sales workers, and office support staffs 
who, by our calculations, collectively account for 61% of total U.S. employment. The 
U.S. Trade Representative’s recent decision to initiate IPR complaints against China 
with the WTO is a far more appropriate course of action than misdirected congres- 
sional scapegoating over the currency and bilateral trade deficit issues. Unfortu- 
nately, you in Washington are having a hard time making this critical distinction. 

Globalization isn’t easy. It puts pressure on developing and developed countries, 
alike. As the world’s leading economic power, it falls to the United States to assume 
the special role as a steward of globalization. China bashing is tantamount to an 
abdication of that responsibility. It is not in America’s best interest, and it could 
quickly take the world down a very slippery slope. Globalization, itself, may have 
an exceedingly difficult time recovering. You in the Congress must heed these 
risks — before it is too late. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 
Dr. Bergsten. 


"^See Haruhiko Kuroda and Masahiro Kawai, “Time for a Switch to Global Reflation,” a De- 
cember 12, 2002 op-ed piece in the Financial Times. Note: Kuroda was then Japan’s Vice Min- 
ister for International i(^airs at the Ministry of Finance and Kawai was his deputy. 
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STATEMENT OF C. FRED BERGSTEN, DIRECTOR, PETERSON 
INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Mr. Chairman, my congratulations on the hear- 
ings. I am delighted to he invited. 

I am clearly in the camp that agrees there is a very large prob- 
lem here, and it requires new policy steps. Steve Roach has quite 
rightly pointed to some risks of action. The risks of inaction are 
much greater. If we fail to address the panoply of issues sur- 
rounding our international imbalances, we are imperiling our own 
economy, and our ability to maintain an open trade policy, and 
therefore we need to act decisively, forcefully and much more ag- 
gressively than we have to date. 

The U.S. global current account deficit is twice as great as it ever 
was before and continues to rise. To finance its deficit and its own 
capital outflows, the U.S. economy needs $8 billion of foreign cap- 
ital every working day, or else exchange rates will crash, interest 
rates will soar, inflation will rise and the economy would be at real 
peril. We are running an economy based on credit card finance, 
which as long as it continues is great, but it is inherently 
unsustainable over any prolonged period of time, and puts the na- 
tion at huge jeopardy and therefore requires action. 

Steve Roach is right. The central part of the corrective action 
rests on us. We are the deficit country. We need to take action. We 
need to raise our National saving rate and the best way to do that 
is for Congress to move the budget back into the modest surpluses 
that we were running six or seven years ago. That would increase 
the national saving rate three or 4 percentage points, reduce our 
need to attract so much forei^ capital, reduce our excess spending 
over domestic output and begin to correct the problem. So, we need 
to act first. 

However, you can correct deficits only if you can correct the coun- 
terpart surpluses. It takes two to tango. You can’t get a deficit 
down unless the counterpart surpluses come down. The problem 
we’re facing today is that one important group of surplus actors, 
namely the Asian countries led by China and Japan but going be- 
yond them, have blocked any correction from the surplus country 
side. 

It is sometimes ignored that there has been a lot of correction. 
The dollar exchange rate has come down by an average of 15 to 20 
percent, depending on which index you use, over the last 5 years. 
This decline has been wholly against the currencies of Europe, 
Canada, and Australia. Their currencies have gone up 30 to 40 per- 
cent and they’ve been hurting to some extent as a result. 

But the Asians have blocked any meaningful participation in the 
adjustment process. 

China and Japan are the two big players but they’re different. 
China has overtly blocked any rise in the value of its currency, 
which needs to go up 30 or 40 percent like the euro and other Eu- 
ropean currencies. The Chinese have blocked it by overt, blatant, 
massive prolonged intervention in the currency market. There is no 
way one can deny that. Indeed, in the first quarter of this year, the 
amount of their currency intervention doubled to almost $50 billion 
per month. It is clearly manipulation by any standard and needs 
to be called that and acted upon. 
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Japan is different. It has not intervened for over 3 years. It is 
not manipulating, as Secretary Evans said. However, by any stand- 
ard, its currency is also substantially undervalued because of low 
interest rates, huge outflow of capital, the so-called carry trade. 
The fact that it’s not manipulating does not take it off the hook for 
needing to participate in the adjustment process and accept a sub- 
stantial rise in the value of its currency. 

If China and Japan permit their currencies to go up, it will pull 
the rest of the Asian currencies up. The effect would be a substan- 
tial adjustment of our own imbalance. 

Our estimate is that if all Asian currencies go up even 20 per- 
cent, it takes $150 billion to $200 billion per year off the U.S. cur- 
rent account deficit. That, I would submit, is getting us at least 
half of the correction we need. We should push for that as quickly 
as we can. 

I offer a five-point proposal for changing policy. First, Treasury 
needs to tell the Chinese that if they don’t stop intervening so mas- 
sively, if they don’t let the currency go up at least 10 percent a 
year, then they are going to be labeled as a manipulator in the 
next Treasury report. I would say it to them privately. I would give 
them warning. I would give them an opportunity to act on their 
own so as not to appear to be under foreign pressure. If they don’t 
do it, we should then clearly label them. 

Second, the administration, in addition to telling the Chinese, 
should tell the G7 and the IMF that it is about to label China as 
a manipulator absent action. That’s an effort to get support from 
the rest of the world to multilateralize the process, which is of 
course the preferred way to go about it. 

Third, the administration should add a trade dimension to the 
strategy by again telling the Chinese and then acting in the ab- 
sence of action on their part that we will bring a WTO case against 
the Chinese currency practices as either an export subsidy or a 
frustration of trade liberalization outcome under Article XV. These 
are plausible, legitimate cases to bring through the multilateral 
process. 

Fourth, if the preferred multilateral approach fails, we have to 
go at it bilaterally. The problem is that serious. With Japan, it’s 
actually easy; we can buy yen in the currency markets. Indeed, if 
we told the Japanese we were going to do it, I suspect they would 
intervene directly, and get an appreciation of the yen. Most people 
in Japan would accept at least 10 percent or more. That’s fairly 
easy. 

China is harder, because it’s currency is inconvertible. We would 
have to find market proxies. But again. Treasury intervention di- 
rectly in the currency markets could work. 

Finally, the administration should tell the Chinese that if all of 
the above fails, it will simply have to stop protecting them against 
the Congress and work with the Congress to put into place respon- 
sible new legislation that would impose effective sanctions against 
continued currency violation in a way that is compatible with the 
global multilateral trading system. 

A couple of the bills that are now in the hopper try to do that. 
They can be improved and fine tuned. But I think that objective 
can be achieved. If at the end of the road that is the only course 
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available, I think you should take it. The risk of inaction is much 
greater than the risk of taking decisive progressive action. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bergsten follows:] 


Prepared Statement of C. Fred Bergsten^, Ph.D., Director, 

Peterson Institute for International Economics 

The U.S. global merchandise trade and current account deficits rose to $857 bil- 
lion in 2006. This amounted to 6.5 per cent of our GDP, twice the previous record 
of the middle 1980s.^ The deficits have risen by an annual average of $100 billion 
over the past four years. 

These global imbalances are unsustainable for both international financial and 
U.S. domestic political reasons. On the international side, the United States must 
now attract about $8 billion of capital from the rest of the world every working day 
to finance our current account deficit and our own foreign investment outflows. 
Even a modest reduction of this inflow, let alone its cessation or a sell-off from the 
$14 trillion of dollar claims on the United States now held around the world, could 
initiate a precipitous decline in the dollar. Especially under the present cir- 
cumstances of nearly full employment and full capacity utilization in the United 
States, this could in turn sharply increase U.S. inflation and interest rates, severely 
affecting the equity and housing markets and potentially triggering a recession. The 
global imbalances probably represent the single largest current threat to the contin- 
ued growth and stability of the U.S. and world economies. 

The domestic political unsustainability derives from the historical reality that 
substantial dollar overvaluation, and the large and rising trade deficits that it pro- 
duces, are the most accurate leading indicators of resistance to open trade policies 
in the United States. Such overvaluation and deficits alter the domestic politics of 
U.S. trade policy, adding to the number of industries seeking relief from imports 
and dampening the ability of exporters to mount effective countervailing pressures. 
Acute pressures of this type, threatening the basic thrust of U.S. trade policy and 
thus the openness of the global trading system, prompted drastic policy reversals 
by the Reagan Administration, to drive the dollar down by more than 30 percent 
via the Plaza Agreement in the middle 1980s, and by the Nixon Administration, to 
impose an import surcharge and take the dollar off gold to achieve a cumulative de- 
valuation of more than 20 percent in the early 1970s. 

The escalation of trade pressures against China at present, despite the strength 
of the U.S. economy and the low level of unemployment, is the latest evidence of 
this relationship between currency values and trade policies. With deep-seated anxi- 
eties over globalization already prevalent in our body politic, and the failure of the 
Doha Round to maintain the momentum of trade liberalization around the world, 
continued failure to correct the currency misalignments could have a devastating im- 
pact on the global trading system. 

The Role of China^ 

China’s global current account surplus soared to about $250 billion in 2006, about 
9 per cent of its GDP. Its trade surplus has doubled again in the first quarter of 
2007. China has become by far the largest surplus country in the world, recently 
passing Japan and far ahead of all others. Its foreign exchange reserves have also 
passed Japan’s to become the largest in the world and now substantially exceed $1 
trillion, an enormous waste of resources for a country where most of the huge popu- 
lation remains very poor. 


^Dr. Bergsten has been Director of the Peterson Institute for International Economics since 
its creation in 1981. He was previously Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for International 
Affairs (1977-81) and Assistant for International Economic Affairs to the National Security 
Council (1969—71). The latest of his 37 books is as co-author of China: The Balance Sheet: What 
the World Needs to Know Now About the Emerging Superpower, prepared jointly by the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies and the Institute for International Economics and pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Press in March 2006. 

2 1 note with immodesty but pride that, based on the work of my colleague Catherine L. Mann, 
I predicted precisely such an outcome for 2006 in the third paragraph of my testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs on May 1, 2002. 

3 A superb and comprehensive analysis of this issue can be found in Morris Goldstein, “A 
(Lack oD Progress Report on China’s Exchange Rate Policies,” in The China Balance Sheet in 
2007 and Beyond, Washington: Center for Strategic and International Studies and Peterson In- 
stitute for International Economics, May 2007. 
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A substantial increase in the value of the Chinese currency is an essential compo- 
nent of reducing the imbalances. A recent joint study of the imbalances by leading 
think tanks in Asia and Europe, along with our Peterson Institute for International 
Economics, concludes that the RMB needs to appreciate by at least 35 per cent 
against the dollar.^ 

However, China has blocked any significant rise in the RMB by intervening mas- 
sively in the foreign exchange markets, buying $15-20 billion per month for several 
years to hold its currency down. The level of Chinese intervention has almost dou- 
bled in the first quarter of this year, to about $46 billion per month. China has re- 
cently let the RMB rise marginally against the dollar but, since it continues to link 
its exchange rate to the dollar and the dollar has fallen against virtually all other 
currencies, the average exchange rate of the RMB is weaker now than in 2001 when 
Chirm’s current account surplus accounted for a modest 1.3 per cent of its GDP. The 
world’s most competitive economy has become even more competitive through a delib- 
erate policy of currency undervaluation. 

About one quarter of all of China’s economic growth in the past two years has 
stemmed from the continued sharp increase in its trade surplus. China is thus overt- 
ly exporting unemployment to other countries and apparently sees its currency under- 
valuation as an off-budget export and job subsidy that, at least to date, has avoided 
effective international sanction. 

By keeping its own currency undervalued, China has also deterred a number of 
other Asian countries from letting their currencies rise very much against the dollar 
for fear of losing competitive position against China. Hence China’s currency policy 
has taken much of Asia out of the international adjustment process. This is critical 
because Asia accounts for about half the global surpluses that are the counterparts 
of the U.S. current account deficit, has accumulated the great bulk of the increase 
in global reserves in recent years, and is essential to the needed correction of the 
exchange rate of the dollar because it makes up about 40 per cent of the dollar’s 
trade-weighted index. The most obvious Asian candidates for sizable currency appre- 
ciation in addition to China are Japan, Taiwan, Singapore and Malaysia. 

The Role of Japan 

Japan is the world’s second largest surplus country, with a current account imbal- 
ance of $167 billion in 2006, and holder of foreign exchange reserves. Japan must 
play an important role in correction of the global imbalances. 

There are two important differences between Japan and China on these issues. 
On the one hand, Japan is by far the world’s largest creditor country as a result 
of the cumulation of huge surpluses that it has run for most of the past thirty years. 
Its surpluses have been much more persistent than those of China, which have 
mushroomed to substantial magnitude only over the past decade. 

On the other hand, Japan has not intervened in the currency markets for over 
three years. It too intervened heavily back in 2003-early 2004, even more than 
China during some periods, to keep the yen from rising. However, it has not done 
so since that time. The yen remains weak primarily because of Japan’s very low in- 
terest rates, which have approximated zero for over five years, which induces inves- 
tors from around the world to borrow yen and invest them in higher-yielding assets 
in other countries (the “carry trade”). Hence Japan cannot be accused of “manipula- 
tion” at this time. 

The same new international study referenced above, however, concluded that the 
yen was also substantially undervalued. The group’s judgment was that it needed 
to rise by about 25 per cent against the dollar, to around 90:1 from its current level 
of close to 120:1, as part of a new global equilibrium.® 

The Policy Implications 

It is essential to reduce the U.S. external deficit, and the counterpart surpluses 
especially in China and Japan, by substantial amounts in as orderly a manner as 
possible. The goal of U.S. adjustment should be to cut our global current account 


^Alan Aheame, William R. Cline, Kyung Tae Lee, Yung Chul Park, Jean Pisani-Ferry and 
John Williamson, Global Imbalances: Time for Action, Washington: Peterson Institute for Inter- 
national Economics, March 2007. 

®It should be noted that the suggested increases in the value of the RMB and yen against 
the dollar would represent much smaller rises in the trade-weighted average exchange rates of 
those currencies, which should make them much more acceptable to the countries involved. If 
all major currencies rise against the dollar, as they must to achieve a substantial reduction in 
the U.S. external deficit and as the rest of the truly floating currencies (euro, pound, Swiss 
franc, Canadian dollar, etc.) have already done, then the average rise for each of them is of 
course much less. The real increase in the RMB and yen, for example, would be only about half 
their rise against the dollar. 
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deficit to 3-3 V 2 percent of GDP, about half its present level, at which point the ratio 
of U.S. foreign debt to GDP would eventually stabilize and should be sustainable. 
China’s goal, already accepted in principle by its political leadership but without 
much policy follow-up, should be to totally eliminate its global current account sur- 
plus and stop the buildup of foreign exchange reserves. Japan should pare its sur- 
plus to perhaps 1 per cent of its GDP. 

The United States should take the lead in addressing the imbalances by devel- 
oping a credible program to convert its present, and especially foreseeable, budget 
deficits into modest surpluses like those that were achieved in 1998-2001. Such a 
shift, of perhaps 3-4 percent of our GDP, would reduce the excess of our domestic 
spending relative to domestic output and thus cut demand for imports. It would 
pare the shortfall of our domestic savings relative to domestic investment and thus 
reduce our need for foreign capital inflows, which push the dollar to levels that are 
overvalued in trade terms. Fiscal tightening is the only available policy instrument 
that will produce such adjustments. Hence I strongly recommend that the new Con- 
gress take effective and immediate steps in that direction.® 

China needs to adopt policies to promote an opposite adjustment, reducing its 
uniquely high national saving rate by increasing domestic consumption. China can 
do so most easily through higher government spending on health care, pensions and 
education. Such new government programs are needed for purely internal reasons 
anyway because of the political unrest in China that has resulted from the demise 
of state-owned enterprises that provided these benefits in previous times. They 
would reduce the precautionary motive for household saving in China and boost pri- 
vate as well as government demand, contributing importantly to the needed inter- 
national adjustment. A number of important Chinese domestic goals, such as in- 
creasing employment and reducing energy consumption, also call for such shifts in 
the composition of China’s growth strategy.'^ 

Large changes in exchange rates will also have to be a major component of this 
adjustment process. The dollar will need to fall, hopefully in a gradual and orderly 
manner over the next two or three years, by a trade-weighted average of about 20 
per eent. A change in China’s currency policy, in both the short and longer runs, 
must be a major component of this adjustment and is in fact by far the single most 
important issue in U.S.-China economic relations. The short-term success of the new 
Strategic Economic Dialogue must be judged largely by whether it achieves effective 
resolution of this problem.® 

An inerease of at least 15 percent in the average value of the RMB against all other 
currencies, which would imply an appreciation of about 35 percent against the dol- 
lar, and sizable appreciations against the dollar of other key Asian eurrencies, will 
be required to aehieve an orderly correction of the global imbalanees.^ Such a change 
could be phased in over several years to ease the transitional impact on China. It 
could be accomplished either by a series of step-level revaluations, like the 2.1 per- 
cent change of July 2005 against the dollar but of much larger magnitudes and with 
a substantial initial “down payment” of at least 10-15 percent, or by a much more 
rapid upward managed float of the RMB than is underway at present. Such an in- 
crease in the RMB and other Asian currencies against the dollar would reduce the 
U.S. global current account deficit by about $150 billion per year, more than one 
third of the total adjustment that is required. 

Over the longer run, China should adopt a more flexible exchange rate that will 
respond primarily to market forces. These forces would clearly have pushed the 
RMB to much higher levels by now in the absence of China’s official intervention. 
There is some justification, however, for China’s fears that an abrupt move to a free- 


®See my testimonies on that topic to the House Budget Committee on January 23 and the 
Senate Budget Committee on February 1. I suggest there that the external imbalances are in 
fact the most likely source of a crisis that couldforce the United States at some point into pre- 
cipitous and thus unpalatable budget adjustments if preemptive action is not taken. 

See Chapter 2 of China: The Balance Sheet and Nicholas Lardy, “China: Toward a Consump- 
tion-Driven Growth Path,” Washington: Institute for International Economics, October 2006. 

®The Strategic Economic Dialogue also has the long-term potential to foster a more construc- 
tive relationship between the two countries that will inevitably lead the world economy over the 
coming years and perhaps decades. It thus begins to implement the “G— 2” concept proposed in 
my “A New Foreign Economic Policy for the United States” in C. Fred Bergsten and the Insti- 
tute for International Economics, The United States and the World Eeonomy: Foreign Economic 
Policy for the Next Decade, Washington: Institute for International Economics, 2005, pp. 53^. 

^ See William R. Cline, The United States as a Debtor Nation, Washington: Institute for Inter- 
national Economics, 2005, especially Table 6.2 on page 242. 

i®I have studiously refrained from mentioning the very large Chinese bilateral trade surplus 
with the United States, which should not be a primary focus of policy because of the multilateral 
nature of international trade and payments. At present, however, the bilateral imbalance is a 
fairly accurate reflection of the global imbalances and thus is more relevant than usual. 
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ly floating exchange rate now, particularly if accompanied by abolition of its controls 
on financial outflows, could trigger capital flight and jeopardize its economy in view 
of the fragility of its banking system. Full-scale reform of China’s exchange rate sys- 
tem will have to await completion of the reform of its banking system, which will 
take at least several more years. Hence the adoption of a flexible exchange rate re- 
gime in China, which is essential to avoid re-creation of the present imbalances in 
the future, can be only a second stage in the resolution of the currency problem and 
the immediate need is for a substantial increase in the price of the RMB (especially 
against the dollarj.ii 

A New U.S. Currency Strategy 

It is obvious that China is extremely reluctant to make the needed changes in its 
currency policy. It is equally obvious that U.S. efforts on the issue over the past four 
years, whether the earlier “quiet diplomacy” of the Administration or the threats of 
Congressional action or the new Strategic Economic Dialogue, have borne little fruit 
to date. A new U.S. policy is clearly needed. 

One cardinal requirement is for the Administration and Congress to adopt a uni- 
fied, or at least consistent, position. To date, there has been something of “good cop 
(Administration) — “bad cop” (Congress, e.g., the threat of the Schumer-Graham im- 
port surcharge legislation) bifurcation between the two branches. China has ex- 
ploited these differences, essentially counting on the Administration to protect it 
from the Congress — a bet that, to date, has paid off. 

I would therefore suggest a new five-part strategy for U.S. policy on the currency 
issue. 

First, it is clear that China has aggressively blocked appreciation of the RMB 
through its massive intervention in the currency markets and that the Treasury De- 
partment has severely jeopardized its credibility on the issue by failing to carry out 
the requirements of current law to label China a “currency manipulator.” The Treas- 
ury report of May 2005 indicated that “. . . if current trends continue without sub- 
stantial alteration (italics added), China’s policies will likely meet the statute’s tech- 
nical requirements for designation.” The report of May 2006 sharply criticized China 
for its currency policies, clearly suggesting that there has been no “substantial alter- 
ation” in those practices, but inexplicably failed to draw the obvious conclusion of 
its own analysis. The latest report, submitted in December 2006, was much mild- 
er. Treasury has thus been reducing its criticism of China’s currency practices even 
as the RMB has become increasingly undervalued and China’s external surpluses 
have soared. 

The Treasury policy needs to be changed sharply and quickly. The Administration 
should notify the Chinese that, if China fails to make a significant “down payment” 
appreciation of at least 10 percent prior to the release of Treasury’s next semi-annual 
report, it will be labeled a “manipulator. ” This would trigger an explicit U.S. nego- 
tiation with China on the currency issue. 

Second, the Administration should notify its G-7 partners and the IMF that it 
plans to make such a designation, in the absence of major preventive action by 
China, with the goal of galvanizing a multilateral effort on the issue and reducing 
its confrontational bilateral character. The objective of that international effort, hope- 
fully spearheaded by the IMF, could be a “Plaza 11” or “Asian Plaza” agreement that 
would work out the needed appreciation of the major Asian currencies through 
which the impact on the individual countries involved (including China) would be 
tempered because they would not be moving very much vis-a-vis each other. The 
Europeans have an especially large incentive to join the United States in such an 
initiative because their own currencies will rise much more sharply when the dollar 
experiences its next large decline if China and the other Asians continue to block 
their own adjustment (and perhaps to head off the incipient United States-China 
“G-2” implied by the Strategic Economic Dialogue). 

Third, the Administration (with as many other countries as it can mobilize) should 
also take a new multilateral initiative on the trade side by filing a WTO case against 
Chirm’s currency intervention as a “frustration of trade commitments” or as an export 
subsidy. As Chairman Ben Bernanke indicated in his highly publicized speech in 


i^This two-step approach was initially proposed by my colleagues Morris Goldstein and Nich- 
olas Lardy, Two-Stage Currency Reform for China, Financial Times, September 12, 2003. 

Treasury and the IMF have justified their inaction on the grounds that there is insufficient 
evidence that China is manipulating its exchange rate with the “intent” of frustrating effective 
current account adjustment. This is of course ludicrous because it is highly unlikely that China 
(or any country) would admit such a motive and it is impossible to discern any other purpose 
for the policy. 

12 See William R. Cline’s “The Case for a New Plaza Agreement,” Washington: Institute for 
International Economics, December 2005. 
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Beijing last December, in connection with the first Strategic Economic Dialogue, 
China’s exchange rate intervention clearly represents an effective subsidy (to ex- 
ports, as well as an import barrier) in economic terms. It should be addressed as 

such. 

Fourth, if the multilateral efforts fail, the United States will have to address the 
China currency issue unilaterally. Treasury can pursue the most effective unilateral 
approach by entering the currency markets itself It is impossible to buy RMB di- 
rectly, because of its continued inconvertibility, so Treasury would have to select the 
best available proxies in the financial markets. The message of U.S. policy intent 
would be clear, however, and at a minimum there would be a further sharp increase 
in speculative inflows into the RMB that would make it even more difficult for the 
Chinese authorities to resist their inflationary consequences and thus the resultant 
pressures to let the exchange rate appreciate. 

Direct intervention could be much more effective in promoting the needed appre- 
ciation of the yen, since that currency is traded freely in global markets. Japan 
could of course undertake such intervention itself by selling (probably modest 
amounts of) dollars from its huge foreign exchange reserves. 4® 

The United States has conducted such currency intervention on many occasions 
in the past, most dramatically via the Plaza Agreement in 1985 and most recently 
when it bought yen to counter the excessive weakness of that currency in 1998 
(when it approached 150:1) — a similar step to what could be undertaken now, with 
the yen as weak (adjusted for inflation differentials since 1998) as it was then. All 
those actions have been taken with the agreement of the counterpart currency coun- 
try, however, and usually in cooperation with that country. This would be the es- 
sence of the proposed “Plaza 11” or “Asian Plaza” agreement, as suggested above, 
and the multilateral approach would be preferable now as always and should be 
pursued vigorously by the Administration. Failing such agreement, however, the 
unilateral option is available and might have to be adopted. 

Fifth, the Administration should quietly notify the Chinese that it will be unable 
to continue opposing responsible Congressional initiatives to address the issue if they 
fail to act responsibly on their own. Congress should then proceed, hopefully in co- 
operation with the Administration, to craft legislation that would effectively sanction 
the Chinese (and perhaps some other Asians) for their failure to observe their inter- 
national currency obligations — making sure that any proposed trade policy remedies 
are compatible with the multilateral rules of the World Trade Organization. 

Such unilateral steps by the United States, although decidedly inferior to the mul- 
tilateral alternatives proposed above, could hardly be labeled as “protectionist” since 
they are designed to counter a massive distortion in the market (China’s interven- 
tion) and indeed promote a market-oriented outcome. Nor could they be viewed as 
excessively intrusive in China’s internal affairs, since they would be no more aggres- 
sive than current U.S. efforts on intellectual property rights and other trade policy 
issues (including the filing of subsidy and other cases on such issues with the WTO). 
Such steps should therefore be considered seriously if China continues to refuse to 
contribute constructively to the needed global adjustments. 


Chairman LEVIN. Dr. Mohatarem. 

STATEMENT OF MUSTAFA MOHATAREM, CHIEF ECONOMIST, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Mr. MOHATAREM. Thank you, Chairman, and Members of 
these Subcommittees for holding these hearings to bring much 
needed attention to an issue that is causing serious and lasting 
damage to American business and workers. 

Today, the yen is trading around 120 yen to the dollar, and ex- 
perts around the world believe that a more appropriate value 
would be in the 90 to 95 range. 


These ideas are analyzed in Gary Clyde Hufbauer, Yee Wong and Ketki Sheth, U.S.-China 
Trade Disputes: Rising Tide, Rising Stakes, Washington: Institute for International Economics, 
August 2006, pp. 16—26. 

Another option is for China to pursue the desired diversification of its dollar reserves by 
selling some of them for yen. See my “The Yen Beckons China’s Dollars,” Financial Times, 
March 12, 2007. 
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Over the past several years, the government of Japan has en- 
gaged in at least four strategies to keep the yen weak and thus to 
provide an enormous subsidy to Japan’s vehicle and auto parts ex- 
porters. 

First, in the period immediately following 9/11, Japan engaged in 
massive intervention in the currency markets, to the tune of almost 
$500 billion over a three-year period. This intervention was fol- 
lowed by jawboning a constant warning to currency traders that 
the yen would not be allowed to appreciate. To back the jawboning 
up, it was prominently announced that the Japanese legislature 
had approved close to a trillion dollars for additional intervention, 
should that prove necessary. 

Now, when a country has spent $500 billion and announces that 
it has another trillion dollars to invest, that sends a message to 
markets that the yen will not be allowed to appreciate. That cre- 
ates a one-way street. Given the difference in interest rates be- 
tween Japan and the rest of the world, where Japanese interest 
rates at that point were close to zero, that Japanese investors were 
free to invest abroad, the so-called currency trade, and I should say 
Japanese and foreign investors. Essentially, the government of 
Japan has created a one-way market for the yen. It can only go 
down not up. 

These policies provide substantial subsidies for each and every 
one of the 2.2 million vehicles that the Japanese export to the U.S. 
We estimate these subsidies range from $2,000 on a subcompact 
car to $14,000 on a full-size utility. Translated, when you look at 
the millions of units the Japanese export to the U.S., that’s about 
a $13-and-a-half billion subsidy for Japanese auto manufacturers. 

This subsidy has been a major factor in the success of Japanese 
auto companies in the U.S. and it has contributed significantly to 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of U.S. jobs in the auto and sup- 
plier industries. It is a major source of the nation’s nearly $90 bil- 
lion deficit with Japan and it has contributed to severe economic 
decline in my home state of Michigan and in many other commu- 
nities in America. 

Increasing vehicle and component imports from Japan have 
forced U.S. auto companies and parts to suppliers to shut our 
plants in the U.S. and to reduce employment by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Ironically, and this is during a period of fairly strong vehicle 
demand in the U.S. Ironically, when demand for vehicles in Japan 
is declining, Japanese manufacturers are adding production capac- 
ity, they are reactivating assembly lines, adding workers in Japan, 
and postponing planned factory closures as they move to export an 
ever greater number of vehicles. 

It is time for our government to demand that Japan allow the 
yen to appreciate. Every major commentator, including our own 
Federal Reserve bank, the European central bank, and even the 
U.S. Treasury now acknowledge that Bank of Japan has intervened 
in foreign currency markets and that this intervention has harmed 
American manufacturers and American workers. 

Congress has the right to insist that the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment stop avoiding its responsibility to report when countries are 
manipulating their currencies to gain a trade advantage against 
U.S. producers and U.S. workers. It has the right to insist that the 
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U.S. join European countries who are deeply concerned about an 
undervalued yen and raise this issue at the next G7 meeting. 

Before concluding my remarks, let me briefly mention China’s 
currency policies. China’s economic growth over the last 30 years 
has been not short of miraculous. Many American companies, in- 
cluding General Motors, have benefited from this growth, as have 
U.S. employees who build vehicles, components and machinery for 
export to China. Indeed, China is now our second largest vehicle 
market, with GM’s sales in China approaching the one million 
mark. 

The economic stability provided by the fixed exchange rate be- 
tween the RMB and the dollar was a key contributor to this 
growth. But you can have too much of a good thing. 

Rapid productivity growth in China has resulted in an under- 
valuation of the RMB relative to the dollar. The People’s Bank of 
China is now required to purchase increasing amounts of dollars to 
keep the RMB from appreciating more rapidly. These purchases 
are now only costly to China, they risk stoking inflation and sub- 
stantially distorting investment decisions in China. 

China recognizes these changed circumstances and is allowing 
the RMB to appreciate at a much faster rate than the yen, I might 
add. While the RMB clearly needs to appreciate further, it is appro- 
priate to ensure that too rapid appreciation does not create eco- 
nomic instability. That would not be in China’s interests or in the 
interests of the United States. Thank you for your time and atten- 
tion. We appreciate your consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mohatarem follows:] 
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“i:i.rTTfir]r MpDtjiulMZH.ifi ntdl Jti Efhcti on Ab«14wi] DiulocHiiB utd 

IVnrbcr^ 

llbuu CfHUHLitteA LJD FiiLBiudal !iubwciiiLniill«« m DkHiiHlio 

aiul InrtmiHliifiiBL MuoieiEkiy Policyn Trjulic anxl Tccbiutlo^^ 
riciHmLtlM on Wnj^&nd M^d>s SjobcwiimiliUw rnnlYadri aod 
CiKiBiiiittH on Elnnity and CoDunercc, RubcofnnvTJttcn ljd Oontnehc^ 
Twiita- and Cooitnuiinr I’rviHrlioin 


Tnntiantiny 

By 

(i(- Klirifira MDbatBrefik,rb.D. 

Chief £coiHHUkJit 
Clcaera] No4vr# CerporDliaiji 

May Bl, IHlfKT 


Thinli yoa, Oiucitihi end mernben of ItK- Subenmmintti Hu ihl£. e[!(HMTurijiy w p^pluni 

IhriuiK [i("iurnuirT aMmpuJHt] on QUd JLa 4^if Lfl ai Amimnui liuidnmj;^ Pnd 

nitckicra.'' Tkuik y«j kf holding, hunngi m fhed llgjii on ^ iuuo thu fo cniiooJ lo 
ovET}' .^rrun^in hiuimsi' and if orber. 

My nunc is Miultda Mohctmin. I tm the Lliior Riaieofnlii ocrioneril IvCwai 
CoqKnaiJon. LanuT^Kaubh toTBCononuei uid i;ido[Hvlloy. 

I 'B'aiTl 1n focQS my nnurite OKfay on Inn' [hf {jovunouai ef Jipon delibeoiioly Toiitit f 
weak yen 'to [myniolJt! ib otports ud ofter i. wjfKUUI in In mcBidieiiirieni, mi^h uv ihc 
drtriineTil of .Ameoiirui huiinenes B>d iforkera and in dfuiuui: connui n ihe cJgnirK^m 
iqigxiiioiifliun of Iho Eum. (hi C'miilian ind Souih Kicaun cumenciu ev« ihe pen yeif. 

Ey n wly cf ny'CJtpnt. ncownr. dn lapmoK yen. u leoimly undirviluDd jn cemptncim 
lOi rhq C S. dcdlir and irfhiT '■wld cutmndca. This miiaJiginiKnl pi^idef bHlhau od 
dolloro in annuJ boMidir^TOf lfpiD»K4uloniforb ind foclhipcnhictiotLef JigoseK' 
iitlsioloo niifdr 'in the Untoj SoiOif udih gidi. iieportid fnim Jipan. It has cenlnbuicd. lo 
die lo^orhundnioboTihoOHodtufJoMin Iheauln ind sufrpdhn'induitnHBdbe L'nued 
i( n a nudjtn' lounx Of the ndtion'o usKl'y 149 balllon U^. uatli deficit widi Jipon; 
ond Biu cunlcihulcd LO iho Oovnr eoconnik' declinE in my home fills of MKhigia. ond la 
■(s^ny yonuTuiniliei in Aaaniefl ]l ip Umo for iIk .gcOiEnuiicm 'to denund dui Jiipiin 
ollOw ihc jn tc appeivihh'. [T Imcfy baded. many ea-piici bsIlEiK the yin woutd 
ofifmXioh'WtDthtdulliB'iniiefdof hwlgy'] LSOtoih: dallBC. 
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U.S. luiomBken a;? fuDjr conflifenL (hri inir vcbidnscan i;(inipU( wldKitfi^ 

n^ufatUigiti^ In anv nwkd m Ihe wnrid, iBcludinB. tbt Unued Stitisiv 'We weknme 
-compcliciDn Cram laponnc tiumpsirin and iHhEr inliEmMjanal tdicve 

lhai. tiOnapeuilOd in R -md TiTuli!«inEd emircjtniEnl Li goDd. for ransuroEn, pufxJ iac 
iniuvidDn, and EDod fuc Lrciiliiig «n¥ Hifir and rnm? laiex^ vd^lclca' W'e are 

a1>4 pcWUS of Ac cn>>nTW;H clndex ne havE mode and continuE Ic nuke wit}i «tiir UA.W 
Bnd [UE CDflejgucs loii'anls rhcw cnifc. 

Working, widi our nniccii, tfid diUiilHjiarl, C3#nHal !V[ni(iri hoi rrude 

(lAsnknilal in imialiiinl iKuti, incliukoig 1hE cosl;- osuciolcd wicii ptmiiune md h»l A 
r«E. 'We’hiE madf tremtiiJ&iH. Lmpwvtffltfflt Ua ilw f [i«l>iai'dty nf nur WNiricfcaue and 
the^lLT^-of 4iur producfi^ We ranlimif hi H'llh thefHknd ; 3 onTTinVnil On 
impniw ihc gwliiy and of die riuwin'a huliti cite lysiem ind ia pninioce 

iDcrEue: in Ihe energy Effiicwnuy iJ uur 'kEhii;lE] and [luLuiiU 'BUI nic allO alfHfitd 
by -of foreign sovenunenlSi Lhic me beyond ihe Erontml or LhHikke uf u^ut uiy 

parlicular eoiirpBiig ean iki. lit ia Chore [Hdieiiea CfiK [ Viidh lO idAeu- rodiy 

QM, FunJ and DHitilcTCfuyalW IVh^e Iniwued a cninhined ) 1 A hiJIiGfi per yeir in (he 
Unirud Suies ui enrh oF the laiL fiwr yaam. end pmchaac -H pCivOni Of All U 5-proA^O 
ailLoni!>li.^ [^ili AAd oonjprvnenu. U.S. nulo n'jniif Be hirers are a1 the heart of the U.S. 
mMufarturingBcotKiniy, dinollyahploying iMile JdO.WW LI.S. oflorlgcn orMl uiffauiing 
nCAilyOiS nftill«nn Johaihmiugheui the LT.S. eennDcny. Thii eroipMEi loioo^ly '?JjDIIC 
-niofiers ihe JapMiciE pnidiK^cra diittlJy Ojllidoy hi Ihf! dOUPIFy. 

0\er da: posl Koeral -yBArt, Iht OooEfflnwm Of HpAA hffll enEijei) m ■ leisi fcnir 
^nrHc^tca u> keep d>e yen ineok and thus provide mi enozmom xtbuidy lU ^rliiolO 

•mdaulopirlEcupjrtin. THcre WP^iOhef Ipelitft rnmncainang hugp Eiehingp reserves 
m X ugntl 1o Ike mirkEtsiinsfilcinmliEtg massive inEervmlione irtOUrKirey ItiarIreUi 
ct^coiAJIy front 300I-.ZCh>4; iiignala of possible iivurienlKins to the axieiKy Eneritelx 
Ihmugh luliertents lircn fapan'aOFTiCilh CAO-oAllOd "jAiVhoniniri: oiul purohfe^of 
tioIlK-OChOiolnAied (Efunliei by tfuxi-publir enticies utd private in vnLun apuimJ ihi by 
Japifi'i yen. pohry. 

biftOO-ZCOI llte'ElHiiliof'jRpiiilhKicininmliiedan oddjdnnal fiOD 'biltiiHi in foreign 
-niclunge reserves Ihrtiugh oiirrenjOy LhlCTvtnltOns id OfdCr 10 Keep i>>e >'en weik agarnsi 
IhC doUtfonrl other major wnidrunenries^ While Jipan stopped ils massiv; direct 
imervenlicin in MOl.JiCpui'aHMnecMlIHSiry-offtain tuhiieiiuenlJy engaged, iBoffieijl 
jaw-lKinrng ro keep Ike yen rfonn. lii iddiliom, Ihere have 'bcBn OiKilirOAhl AddiijOAAl 
puruhiifu of ikdlArHlOAOIRinned serufiries by quaii-public JnpMiese ETTlibes uvi try 
privDle iutestois. both of whirir aiv e^lxru[^J^ by fipanore govotvilinoni potkeCO- 'the 
Bank Of fiiltaA tonillWCO (O' nMtDCHn b level of foretp mnenry merves " SKTS biLliua 
id rntai t?f which gO* is in U.3. doUtbra - lhai id iv^il Hrtxi^ jny |fve| needed to tiHune 
AgRiliCi jdCWiitonBiy nsks cr utter ronrems. Hkie leserves and the IheHl tif riMlber 
dollar ptnrhasts hive hCiptdIB JMPPOT (tit OO-COllfd (Mty tuade in which tnvessors 
bcemw Funds in Lnw-inlem; yen in order In iirvBst in lutghcr Lmtitit-bOAri'frE Ur5 
trcourilki. 


I 
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Pnar Id lHcsc hueivc inlDTvcnti4n], Ihc -^ai vaJuFtl tt dt^ K pai V '^^ll ll*4 

ir 4 It^ Of Appimiirruilel^ K l-DO ifcn Id Ibe dnlLir. We apiee Tilh thi assnsmenl uf 
hkhL KTSKmialt »d»(y (hw iht yen a iindef>iliijal tiy m (tia JS - Sft peiceu igpinu ilie 
dollEir. Td iiL£4ie JiDtoc tbpkiruf ?hjrtiiur Hants, 

AjniiJ liw -Cttdlr-hWii jthiee of ihe precem hn^inci^ wie, ihe Jifunue >en hoi 
been uvak bcni» ibc 4diJ n mKhryuluixI iht dOllAr Ob^ 

nsKiOn ict ihei ii diu the Jafoncsi gDvsriiaTKiK eD$igpd in EnuH^e inccvnTliun ba 
push d(>^ii llK vdiie of dte }en in Ijie ud eeily llikM. Invednri thbug^ht 
Ihal Die ^munwnL i»mJHTI«] 14 1 yCrt fOlKy. TMi;. f Il4 itie iWi [hu 
Inieneac imei in Inpn ur wma oF I}k lic»EeL m ihr woild. mranL thil bivixlvri 
lliiXi£Fit i3ie}' hod D FcEe hindi in Ihe focm Df Ihe rirry iruke - banminEq in Inw- 
ralK yen. mv^ing. *c pf nceeili a higher rsnes In flffcereuenaciei. 'Tbe yen cary 
tn^ hcs becpn» u-j|lSy (KipUlar. HalMhjnLTTig rorr 3] liillpim CT y$n- 

deaaonmBiHd booniwin^ j . rEWpini for a SbciTD," Fct^i A iitr. Apnl 23. 2K17] 

Aa Ihp U.S. liHk liK dimi (if'ilie eunenelu hne idjiulfid in die 

es,peoedwny: Ihcy haii'f'iftiviigdWnbiJ'iftiinet.lhcdtillar '''OfW'sTrt^jr 

ir.u3Hl fuennelu have been diapcupnrlicnalFly ‘rarr^Dnp Ihe bunhm erf IhsiD aJyurilnKnla. 
The (^unthdef- Qd many of dut ninjar triihi^ gunner; Jurte appreemed. atuiply pgiiusl 
iJiE dollar. Over Ihc paet Faw ytwt slid (B in llK ChW twldw, rhp Fium luii rtssn 
by iA'Ib, lire Cisuilian dbUir by 2S%, and Ihp Kieciun Won by 32^. Bed. bceuo^ ud 
p{i£^l«ei ]|^itd± gp^emmenl diiBct and. iDdmeci InnerveouDn].. dbe yen hu incmscd by 
Iesi lhan unp peresnl. CNf r Ihic aime period, iftp l^hlnose Ibcseninbl Fun nten hy 
cr Besily nine rinie.i Ituc Inereaec fur Ihu jvn. 
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Dqfcr 



.^vi D*a En- C«Kta Kra 


S^ra: GonJ 'HiAffri E4alT 

Ji [Mfili^luty disnirbanf in tlni Jiary u Ihol n bchievE a '^Eok lod undeivaJiicd yen 
Ule LI.S. gmienimenl i^uialy tft40f«d JAfiHI'l ifTWR Id li)M(i Iht yen wci*. h A psceni 
hodli eniiclcd ''Gkihiil RniaciLil WicriDcy Tb: Uotold. SiDcy cf bfxnialiiDiial Finimi« m 
iKc E^l4VL I Ji?tin A. Tin4nr, rcurnerl'ntuue)' ilndfr .^rEluj' for hrlcnuliionil 

AITnin, documenls lh« U Tixwtry E^psIithttI'e lupprl fur ind ^uiCtOHKe In tie 
^p«ne^ gyivemmeirl'j rnusjwund huloric mnnipu^nn of iHe Japcneic yw lrD(i!2DD2 
In MutIi aMM. Mr. TaylOi f«0tllli« iHai Ail poilicy. wAk* Inclucleil fiioqiieni verlul 
iKervEivtjaii, <]T jap'bcnin^ iu YrdI » maHi^vifHndlaliv: iolcr^liOrta in OrlleTH kCTp 
dtE ddflir riTim Filling k> iu et^libriuin value, rurceeiied. al Ibe EipEnse orf die U.S. 
imnufBrLiMiqf aerlCir arid iC! etnpldye^. 
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tssnvh-fwMi TqlHI'f Mt 


+ ~ADnanirBrh':pEi(4;4K'tUlciriLd'U:^.nv4|i|'k'4^nw»i. 

IJJI DrOt I*] 

~OLr|#liri nmd rupnivKiui II ii|mi fCH pn^rco'^taLai^fl i^fntffv 

af^imtajH«iiiij, El^'u iqpan^<Hrinm4lpmcu ta lMariijnfriiH,rtbni^ 
*Jlan^ Etil^ipKa, n OBi# JjpuM k pcq ili-lLir lhup) Hjpfily" 

Cpif .i lU-ii 

^fkl Ui^lj ijf-telhhAi Myr ^ Ttjmm^ UIWEEUI 
ilvl h ^ 0 ^!! UttPe^^M ^ du--3WKWifi Awi 

faHBMriM If*! fwuun Tuf v bir^Hk mnKOM lUmuw. #wmmlif 
iJ uanifid \M iM^TmA^M-npitah-^ b ilZD'HlBif 

■* ~AAb I iam mi faafc-OT?? itv n^nnArrM ii#bc iFlIr lA i^i flu l.^*T^iil 

■;4^ u*MMfiu * lip^ 3K1 

■ Qa^m|;lk*<inwiP^ j ifc * IA^mhuFioui UinlirAadmj hb^ftdmlA^mcihtvi^T 

afata JMv4h.r^nM rtm faimri ^Mmil n4hirtMp iMih - ri-it^*rthiCn!i 
oTpo^* rvr^My MM4- ■A'ariri.^ul.* (piff- ^ 

■ ^l^1^MJd UHKimcJn dnJ l^Mi V riuniHU ■r^t£tovB^;i ttmJ ebB drv^bp 

ki bfiM Lio ciM^-riniT^iqp Sl^ 


4ilh Ihi' >ni ^■rll^ed it 12/3 tx> (b: iRillar ai '?:]aTpire^ It? (h? 90 ^i ^IlfC 4)" Wiy 
E^anci mil lie Simula Bail] ‘TBrrr.ai^l vdiK." IhcBinli uf Jipai hi)* i:nUviilB'4 
BtmmiJcEii wilb JJ1 in>eragt' n±4id*' cd' mmi' than 14, KK) ca Eiii;h iruiliizc t!i;4lifi' li^purti^l 
uj [he L'Bued ihiieL o] shtniu lui Ite ^mph bclov. Thii anKnnvl] !□ i Evbcadir oiJ [Bun? 
ihATi ^ bOllon «i the J£.] nulliioa iBhirk] upoitBd Id- the Unitisd -Slain in 2{HK. Tben'a 
Aftaddhloul luhdt^’of noui^lyll.S hiLban lior itnfurlrd parts t:oed in AntRiitinr 
a!ueiHhlB>d JAfdneAe cjra. tlm imcunu m i lioial of man: Ihin. tl3.S hiltkin in luhiidie: 
to iiiur lipftneie ecftBpeiiniei. 'Thii ii nbome amd be^nd the nDtanil pcD^I Ihasi campiuie] 
ttulkO, Md ilteitfnie n liponeie ^eraenent-EubsiduBd wtndfill. 
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: '^pbanulin Tiaiii C^ninclJ 


JqwiBK «H<f imXJrttri UH ititse wlrJfia «■ inpfuifi ivur kfllnj And 

jnoentivE dompaigniv for Ihcir ini^uLiiKcA] io. CE^^ajch iiml ilr^'doTpnwnl uf nuu' TTTidtxli. 

iheiriniKinljcAi ciDiiiid Ok- wcdd. The leid]ng.JDpBitese duid 
cnenpECDfs Tniilde dlnxj^ IhrH Of ChW Ijohid in rbO U.S. rrt^/KCt TlMir 

own puh4ic iloanniilliEpurli'Cictlir Ihe weak vETi far boosting pcnflLirui^s. □verlhe 
IfHI CicJiit^n-nxxtih pennd Ihe Japemeu DnmponiH reporudihoi ihe w taken lag of ihe 
yea CDCitnbuLrd -17 hiLIiUn ia inkljfiOfi^ pinlfilt. 

Opcainc JapMVte HHO nunufiemnng focillcsu tn iht L^neel Huies. hdL nee jliwAtel down 
ihe imfKnu of HMamubih^ fiOm J^pAn. TTic 'n:*'Eii!E has h^]|nnnJ: fapdn e^pvrtcd ithhe 
than i. L Enilbnn VEboclet ba Ihe U in 2006, the mos sinre die mid JftSDi beCbn they 
bui}| rhtildliU la (Ttc V-^- ' yeer ahint, alennii tulf nf all Toynuu ceid In ihe U.S:. 
mciriKt uen tniilL. doI in AnKriCji. tkri in f^dpAn 

il flKiBI 9- ntajnr and ccoanuous decline’ la na nwn nurket fee ^ehiclei. Yet, e’een 
oa dfmiiiKl wilhiai Jaboii fitf iicw pinpi ra -ANlillitit. J4pMt4P ’POmpMtitP -IVt riAnfi 
pniduniefi cnpieily HI Japan biuedfarili kin, nactivitinp assranhlj' [inn, addinp wniken 
Arid pMtponilll. punned Jggun fee toi^c Insures oi ihey mnive iaeicpcn eTtr gptiier 
numben Of iinihiuhs. AJI llM It OK KlUlb Ol A JApmrd# uPVeiniVieTtC pPlidy 10 PiihJidiit 
EapoTl&ds the Jnpeeeie wflp nuuijBl shiinhS’. 

IMuwhEfE aiE [Jk plfKtiii or Off uoda^AlUPd ycri fiPMoc Ari hMiO 4(VA)IAiiO£ ihAA in tdv 
indusiry, which, Kcxindinp la Ibe UniJhd Stales Btneaii tl Labor Slalislius, has Ion 
JOOfXn highly prodDcave:, geod-payias jobs senee TiH'H'l. Neirly tao-thirdi of the SCKih 
If.S. Ind: ikFinI wilhXapAn.Of JK hillitttOM'pri total OTH^ibilliOn. WAtiheuHnltsyf 
Jiponete auto imporls. 
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llie icnpicbt hnv been especiill]^ hanrJul Id suIk^ m lJu induEliial hiiulland. 

liai loai nculy J sruXTO of iiucfi in Ai?ir]r jotK .SKH> ajid [tcarlif 23DjDH) jote in 

iu nunuJDCcunng smar. AuIice hie vtIhI Id Ivlichigiin Hitd Id lHc induxlriEil hEiiUind 

Of biibaianiUJ iob nwiriplier tfttitu; fOrbv<TyjObOn:d1bd{}ri}<^lr4?(>tl inaulD 

uiEmMy ihEiE- HIE- jnj'YthEic fccin 3 tG 3 johi •SECied or deiuDycd up-UGEHm i> impply alt 
1)k vvay up Co IhL' mifK tfKHJiJl md -do^nblitam biAd mill porlif diiliilnjlioii. 

Sonu: wuuld iu|;y^L ihM lli^ Job have iiolhip; hi iId '»ilh (ho yn. Tlut ii- uii 

iuoni££t a£^:DrliQri. We Iuve rmik: piod ibidem in reoai yen in enhnnce cur 
iwmpelilii^nH]' by '■'tnlcinfi V'lCb -Wf C4fJ>plivr3i y'urkny. inJ diiliibul«E and many mm 
imprni^eincTvb. ore in Ihe wnrki. Whdle white pulrmgnurnwn Iicriu in cfder. jc^uld 
Hilo be- nuted IhiH llKit juO eAmml fatlOii- LffipbEtin^ iximpElihwEitBW Chill um bnyuniJ 
HUT ctmlml and gtie dI thEcn ii (He «ixdaaii^ value af IhE U.S. dallir. To qunle ihe hnrmtr 

hbHdorFtt^idtiii Clinon^j Council cif>:c(i(H>nnlt A-dviistn.. Miiiim D^ily, Anil hii; 

Petenca InslibitE cl InbimalJtniiJ BaonHiiKE oiJlEtg^. Haben Lawience, 

HK e^ehang^ role of ihe dollar in ihe majiyr hKlor l(iul|ng w rhO cra44 dclloll 
rather Lhan any anKUinJ inabiliLv uf US rmuiu&cUMinf nr lemm In camfetE in 
ihe ntw eIiiiImI envirocinEnL . . . &y far ihe mora ircfvnnifvi neoKOfi ihe lTide defliHi 
ii- an lai^ l«l«y il IhM IhO 4l>llAr iS mnch hi.^Kr Lhin it wai- m J H L rr IP?] .... 
[hliuiin Baity bjkI Etoberl Z. Lanience., "Cmi AiEneeicD 5[il3 Compeie nr Does. ■{ 
Heeda NrorTmdCftm'KlIgttir' lilidlifCcfur [iitEiBatiunaJ Ei;uni:tnii;], E^amber 
3M6 jL hfipttfwww.iie. comfpu b]icBcianshihlbbO(v-P.eMdf . £ led 4; emphous 
■ddcdl 

Tharo n idiu a ixinuhUUf. mnchljl OWfiOlbitlb IliM while Ibeiv arr benefili Id out CLtiniMiiy 
from □ EUea^ dnltor, Euch he iDnrDVErEiIl iidtitaan und redueed ienejeEi rates., ihe 
Orv^tiluDd iJidlar hai tMKd wvere -KOAOmiO di^KrTlimia lhal hiiviS artificially mflatcd 
DKtaio gooiL pordiiciiig end service seclcn and checE wilL he a day of rec toning whEn 
ihKditfi. laio! if> bKk up 01 ihey muci. BeiMiin ib^cdca oii Hit dMliriit cd houainp 
Donitnicban and the ranamibinil ikn^Hng; erf GDP gionih wnuld suggest lhal ttus day 
llM.y t»ve airwdy armed. 

The cunent t-edeml Reserve Qconl Churman tavd ihen-CiOvefnor hen Hemuite 
uHliunedr as. aiify MhrCli Of ZOO! Ilvil IfiC Irade ddlicil wuuLd he > zisnj^m pruriiEly 
fur these reasons. Ik said lod 1 quute: 

tn the United Slates, fur emampk. the growth in e k pod Drien led seel ors such ns 
nSPllT(y;^ii|inB hn* hee« reMraiiiedhy ihfl U,& IH-fc iml)ldifW4 . .. whilt i«wr!i 
praducing ncmlruiEd goods and aervices, suoh as hotne CDnsiruaicn. hive grown 
rjitrtlly. Th repay foreign tiedisnn, aj It niu« SOnkWKiy. IlK UHiKd S«B6 »ill 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 
Thea Lee, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF THEA M. LEE, POLICY DIRECTOR, AFL-CIO 

Ms. LEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Members of all 
three Subcommittees, for the opportunity to testify today on behalf 
of the 10 million working men and women of the AFL-CIO. We 
would like to congratulate and thank all three Subcommittees for 
your foresight in bringing together the three important Subcommit- 
tees with jurisdiction over this issue and for bringing together such 
a diverse group of perspectives on this important issue today. 

As everybody knows, the labor movement has been very involved 
in the trade debate and we fight hard for rules that we think are 
going to be fair to working men and women both here in the 
United States and around the world in the context of bilateral 
trade agreements and trade negotiations. But it has become in- 
creasingly apparent to us over the years that if we put all of our 
focus on tariff reduction and subsidy discipline but we don’t pay 
any attention to currency movement and manipulation, that we are 
missing an enormous piece of the picture, that this has a huge eco- 
nomic impact on our members and on the businesses that we work 
with, and that we can do a lot of work in the trade negotiations 
to agree on tariff reductions and rules on subsidies, but we have 
an enormous gaping hole that we have not addressed, and that is 
the currency manipulation. 

It is our view that both our own trade rules and the inter- 
national institutions have not caught up to the current reality, the 
post-Bretton Woods world, where we have a mixture of fixed and 
floating exchange rates and various levels of intervention by dif- 
ferent governments. 

One of the key points I would like to make today is this is not 
a self-correcting problem. This is not something that the market 
can fix, because the market is being thwarted by government ac- 
tions. The governments that are taking those actions see it as in 
their interest to intervene in the markets in the way that they are 
doing so, and that is their privilege, of course. But it is also true 
that it is our own government’s responsibility to take action if 
those other government actions are hurting our workers and our 
businesses. 

I think one of the things that we have seen from our own govern- 
ment is that there has been an attempt to convince the Chinese 
government or the Japanese government that it is not in their in- 
terests to manipulate their currency. 

One of the things about currency manipulation is that it is a two- 
edged sword. I think we all recognize that, and that is one of the 
things that you hear from the different members of the panel here, 
that there is a different view for workers and for multinational 
businesses, there is a different view for consumers and workers, 
there is a different view for companies that import and companies 
that export, companies that outsource. 

But that at the end of the day, if we have a market disequilib- 
rium in the exchange rates, the market is sending the wrong sig- 
nals. The goods that are produced in countries that keep their cur- 
rency artificially low are too cheap and our goods are too expensive 
in global markets, and so we put ourselves at an enormous com- 
petitive disadvantage before we even get out of the starting gate. 
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That is where we would like to ask our own government to act 
much more effectively than they have done to date. It is where I 
think there is an important role for the U.S. Congress to act, if the 
administration simply refuses even to recognize that the problem 
exists. Certainly, as many people have mentioned today, the Treas- 
ury Department cannot even take that initial first step of defining 
the governments of China and Japan as currency manipulators. 

I wanted to make clear that this is not an academic exercise for 
the people that we represent. The difference between currency ma- 
nipulation and a market equilibrium exchange rate is the dif- 
ference between having a job and watching the factory close. It’s 
the difference between having health insurance for your kids or 
not. For our country, it may be the difference between having a 
healthy middle class or sitting back and watching as the economic 
divisions tear us apart. 

Currency manipulation is, of course, not the only issue in the 
trading realm. It is one of many issues that we face. Certainly with 
respect to China, one of many unfair trading practices that Amer- 
ican workers and businesses face. We have violations of workers 
rights, asymmetrical tax policies, illegal subsidies, lax environ- 
mental and resource regulation and, of course, in our own country, 
a dysfunctional health care and pension system that disadvantages 
our own manufacturers. 

But we need to take action on all those fronts. But I think if we 
leave the currency piece out of it, we are taking an enormous 
chunk of the economic disadvantage that American producers face 
and failing to address it. 

So, in terms of the action plan, let me just skip to the chase and 
say that the time for more dialog and bilateral consultation is over. 
That hasn’t worked. We haven’t succeeded in convincing those 
other governments to change their actions. So, we need to start by 
using the annual Treasury Department report to be honest and to 
brand countries as manipulators when they have been. 

Second, to indicate — for the administration to indicate its willing- 
ness to use WTO dispute resolution measures to address currency 
manipulation as an illegal subsidy. We would like to support and 
join our other friends and colleagues on the China Currency Coali- 
tion in supporting H.R. 782, the Fair Currency Act of 2007, which 
would clarify the definition of currency manipulation, identify cur- 
rency manipulation as an illegal subsidy and ensure that counter- 
vailing duty laws can be applied to nonmarket economies. This 
would apply not just to China but to any country that is manipu- 
lating its currency. We think that would be a crucial first step in 
addressing this very important problem that’s having such a nega- 
tive impact on the members and on the businesses that we work 
with. 

Thank you very much for your time. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lee follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Thea M. Lee, Policy Director, 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Chairman Levin, Chairman Gutierrez, Chairman Rush, Members and Ranking 
Members of all three Subcommittees, I am delighted to have the opportunity to tes- 
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tify today on behalf of the ten million working men and women of the AFL— CIO. 
My remarks on currency manipulation are also offered on behalf of the China Cur- 
rency Coalition, of which the AFL— CIO is a founding member. 

Currency manipulation is an urgent economic issue for American workers and 
businesses. We all live and work and compete in the global economy — but in order 
to succeed in the global economy, we need our own government to ensure that the 
terms of competition are fair. Defining — and adequately addressing — currency ma- 
nipulation is an essential element of ensuring fair global competition, but the insti- 
tutions of the global economy and our own government have so far failed to rise to 
this challenge. 

The AFL-CIO is working closely with our allies in the domestic manufacturing 
sector, as well as with many American farmers and ranchers, to draw attention to 
the job, wage, and community impacts of currency misalignments and to urge effec- 
tive solutions. 

Unfortunately, it often appears that this Administration does not share our sense 
of urgency. We hope that Congress will step into the void left by the Administra- 
tion’s failure to act, and we welcome this hearing as a crucial step in that direction. 

The Economic Importance of Addressing Currency Manipulation 

The economic impact of currency manipulation is equivalent to a country’s raising 
tariffs on imports or subsidizing its exports. Currency manipulation shifts the rel- 
ative prices of imports and exports through deliberate government action, creating 
a competitive advantage for the country that keeps its currency undervalued. 

As a nation, we put tremendous energy into negotiating international trade rules 
to expand reciprocal market access at the World Trade Organization and through 
bilateral and regional trade agreements. Yet, small tariff changes can — and have 
been — swamped by unanticipated currency movements that effectively nullify nego- 
tiated changes in tariffs and disciplines on export subsidies. 

In principle, rules are in place at both the World Trade Organization (WTO) and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to prevent countries from gaining an unfair 
competitive advantage through exchange rate action. Yet neither the WTO nor the 
IMF, nor our own government, appears willing or able to implement these provi- 
sions. 

Our government needs to realign its priorities and reevaluate its policy tools to 
recognize and address this problem. 

Defining the Problem 

This Administration has failed even to correctly identify currency manipulation as 
a problem and has failed to hold governments accountable for their actions. 

In December, the Treasury Department issued its 2006 Report to Congress, in 
which it found that “no major trading partner of the United States met the technical 
requirements for designation [as a currency manipulator] under the terms of Section 
3004 of the [Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness] Act [of 1988] during the period 
under consideration.” The 2007 Report, which was due on April 15th, has not yet 
been submitted to Congress. 

The relevant portion of the 1988 Act states that: “The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall analyze on an annual basis the exchange rate policies of foreign countries, in 
consultation with the International Monetary Fund, and consider whether countries 
manipulate the rate of exchange between their currency and the United States dol- 
lar for purposes of preventing effective balance of payments adjustments or gaining 
unfair competitive advantage in international trade.” 

The 2006 Treasury report finds that China’s current account surplus rose to 
“around 8 percent of GDP” in the first half of 2006, up more than fivefold from 2001. 
It also notes that China’s foreign exchange reserves “reached $1 trillion in October,” 
adding around $200 billion in reserves just in the last twelve months. 

The Chinese government has intervened massively in foreign exchange markets 
in order to prevent the RMB from appreciating. According to Fred Bergsten’s Janu- 
ary 31, 2007 testimony to the Senate Banking Committee, the Chinese government 
has bought $15-20 billion worth of foreign exchange every month for several years 
in order to keep the value of its currency down. 

The U.S. trade deficit with China hit $232.5 billion in 2006, up about 15 percent 
since last year. This is 28% of our total goods deficit, but a startling 43% of our 
non-petroleum goods deficit. The Economic Policy Institute has estimated that the 
growing bilateral deficit with China has displaced 1.8 million jobs since China 
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joined the WTO in 2001T Jobs were displaced in every state and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Japan has also intervened extensively in currency markets — spending more than 
$400 billion between 2000 and 2004 to push down the value of the yen against the 
dollar. In 2006, Japan ran an $88 billion surplus with the United States in 2006 — 
$56 billion of that total accounted for by automobiles and parts. The U.S. Auto- 
motive Trade Policy Council estimates that the yen is undervalued by at least 20 
to 25 percent against the dollar, giving every imported Japanese car a $4000 cost 
advantage over U.S. -made cars. 

Either there is something wrong with the criteria Treasury is using to determine 
currency manipulation, or there is something wrong with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s math. 

In a recent Policy Memorandum, economists Josh Bivens and Rob Scott of the 
Economic Policy Institute laid out three clear criteria for determining whether or 
not a country is manipulating its currency: “First, does it have a high and rising 
bilateral trade surplus with the United States? Second, is its global current account 
surplus (the broadest measure of its trade and income flows) high and rising? Third, 
does it possess a high and rising accumulation of international reserves?”^ Cer- 
tainly, both China and Japan meet all these criteria. 

Table 1 below (reprinted from EPI) compares China’s current position to nine 
past instances when the Treasury Department found that nations were manipu- 
lating the value of their currency vis-a-vis the dollar for competitive gain. “On each 
front,” write Bivens and Scott, “the current position of China well exceeds the pre- 
vious threshold that led to a finding of manipulation.” 

Many respected academic experts have also weighed in on this issue. The bipar- 
tisan, Congressionally appointed U.S. -China Economic and Security Review Com- 
mission (USCC), in its 2006 report, found that China’s currency manipulation 
“harms American competitiveness and is also a factor encouraging the relocation of 
U.S. manufacturing overseas while discouraging investments in U.S. exporting in- 
dustries.” The Commission also found that the currency manipulation “distorts the 
trading relationship between the United States and China. . . . American small and 
medium-size enterprises are particularly disadvantaged by having to compete for 
U.S. market share with Chinese exporters who enjoy the subsidy of an artificially 
undervalued renminbi.”® 
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1 Robert E. Scott, “Costly Trade with China: Millions of U.S. Jobs Displaced with Net Job Loss 
in Every State,” Economic Policy Institute Briefing Paper #188, May 2, 2007. 

^L. Josh Bivens and Robert E. Scott, “China Manipulates Its Currency — K Response is Need- 
ed.” Economic Policy Institute Policy Memorandum #116, September 25, 2006. 

® U.S. -China Economic and Security Review Commission, “2006 Report to Congress,” Novem- 
ber 2006, pp. 6, 53. Report is available at: http:llwww.uscc.gov ! annual jre\iOYtl2006l 
Odannualreport.php. 
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Ben Bernanke, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, in his prepared remarks 
to the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, dated December 15, 2006, wrote that 
China’s undervalued currency provides an “effective subsidy . . . for Chinese firms 
that focus on exporting rather than producing for the domestic market.” He outlined 
some of the advantages for China of allowing the RMB to appreciate, including en- 
couraging a shift toward domestic consumption and social services, as well as im- 
proving long-term financial stability. 

China’s currency manipulation also impacts other trading partners, who feel pres- 
sured to keep their currencies competitive with the RMB in order to avoid a com- 
petitive disadvantage in the U.S. market. Bivens and Scott write, “There is a cost 
to developing nations from the Chinese currency peg. By pursuing mercantilist ex- 
change rate policies, China has robbed market share from smaller developing coun- 
tries and forced many into managing their own exchange rates with the goal of 
matching China’s competitive position. Many of them would prefer a more flexible 
currency regime but cannot allow themselves to get priced out of competitiveness 
in the U.S. market through China’s manipulation.” 

Exactly what would it take for Treasury to find that a country had in fact manip- 
ulated its currency, and — perhaps more important — what it would take to move be- 
yond yet another round of endless diplomacy and strategic dialog to concrete action 
and results? 

This is not an academic exercise for the union members we represent. The dif- 
ference between currency manipulation and a market-equilibrium exchange rate is 
the difference between having a job and watching your factory shut its gates. It is 
the difference between having health insurance for your kids — or not. And, for our 
country, it may be the difference between having a healthy middle class — or sitting 
back and watching as economic divisions tear us apart. 

And, tearing us apart they are. The fact is domestic manufacturers and their 
workers are forced to compete at an enormous competitive disadvantage from ma- 
nipulated currency rates — even before taking into account all the other issues we 
face: violations of workers’ rights, asymmetrical teix policies, illegal subsidies, lax 
environmental and resource regulations, and a dysfunctional health care and pen- 
sion system that disadvantages our manufacturers. 

Failure to Act 

In June 2005, then-Secretary Snow testified to the Senate Finance Committee 
that “if current trends continue without substantial alteration, China’s policies will 
likely meet the technical requirements of the statute for designation. . . . Concerns 
of competitiveness with China also constrain neighboring economies in their adop- 
tion of more flexible exchange policies. China’s rigid currency regime has become 
highly distortionary.” 

Given the raw economic data on trade imbalances and reserve accumulation, it 
certainly appears that current trends have not only “continued without substantial 
alteration,” they have accelerated. 

Therefore, we were bitterly disappointed that Treasury found no manipulation 
again this year, and we were underwhelmed by the announcement of the “Strategic 
Economic Dialogue” (SED) as a response to the “global imbalances” that the report 
did concede. 

On paper, the SED promises a “forum for addressing critical economic issues and 
planning for long-term cooperation.” Issues to be addressed include developing effi- 
cient innovative service sectors, health care, cooperation on transparency issues, and 
a joint economic study on energy and environment, among other things. 

This SED offers too little, too late. The proposed forum, dialog, and cooperation 
are grossly inadequate, given the magnitude of the economic problems we face with 
respect to China. Beyond its limitations with respect to currency manipulation, the 
SED does not even begin to address a separate and equally serious economic con- 
cern: the egregious and widespread repression of workers’ rights in China. The 
breadth of the SED needs to be expanded, as does its core content. 

Neglect of Workers’ Rights 

We continue to be frustrated that this Administration fails to raise the issue of 
workers’ rights violations with the Chinese government in any effective or high-level 
forum. None of the highest-level economic dialogs with the Chinese government in- 
clude workers’ rights as part of their public agenda (neither the Joint Commission 
on Commerce and Trade, nor the SED, address the issue publicly). 


Josh Bivens and Robert E. Scott, “China Manipulates Its Currency — Response is Need- 
ed.” Economic Policy Institute Policy Memorandum #116, September 25, 2006. 
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Violation of workers’ rights is just as much an economic issue as currency manip- 
ulation, violation of intellectual property rights, or illegal subsidies. We estimate 
that hundreds of thousands of U.S. jobs are lost because the Chinese government 
brutally suppresses the rights of Chinese workers to form independent unions and 
bargain collectively for their fair share of the wealth they create.® 

Promoters of permanent normal trade relations (PNTR) and China’s accession to 
the WTO argued that unfettered trade and investment would be the best way to 
raise living standards and promote human rights in China. 

Unfortunately, the five years since China’s accession to the WTO have not borne 
out this prediction. Instead, increased trade and investment have coincided with 
continued harsh violations of workers’ rights, rising worker unrest, and a “strike 
hard” campaign against dissent by the Chinese government. Far from “exporting 
American values” to China, American companies have been complicit in this abuse 
and have profited from it. 

Legal protections for wages, benefits, and hours are routinely violated in the pri- 
vate sector, and shoddy enforcement of health and safety standards costs workers’ 
lives in China’s export industries. 

Faced with growing worker unrest, the Chinese government continues to choose 
violence and repression as tools of control, and has made only cosmetic gestures to- 
wards legal reform. Proposed reforms to China’s trade union law in 2001, while os- 
tensibly designed to protect union organizing in the growing private sector and 
strengthen workers’ rights, maintain the single government-controlled labor organi- 
zation’s strict legal monopoly over all trade union activity in China. Yet American 
business interests resisted even those modest reforms, weighing in against meas- 
ures that might strengthen workers’ rights at the margin. (See the excellent report 
by Global Labor Strategies, “Undue Influence: Corporations Gain Ground in Battle 
Over China’s New Labor Law,” available at www.laborstrategies.org.) 

We are baffled and frustrated at our own government’s failure to insist that the 
Chinese government honor its international obligations as a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the United Nations. The Congress has given the 
executive branch numerous tools to provide leverage in this area, including Section 
301, which explicitly defines egregious violation of workers’ rights as an unfair trade 
practice. Yet the Administration refuses to apply these tools. 

Time for Action 

In 2004, the AFL-CIO, along with a group representing several dozen U.S. indus- 
trial, service, agricultural, and labor organizations, formed the China Currency Coa- 
lition. On September 9, 2004, the Coalition filed a Section 301 petition alleging that 
China’s currency manipulation was an unfair trade practice under U.S. trade law. 

The petition laid out China’s international obligations under World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO) and International Monetary Fund (IMF) rules and documented the ex- 
tent of the manipulation, as well as its impact on American workers and businesses. 
Finally, the petition asked the Bush Administration to “seek authorization in the 
WTO through expedited dispute settlement” to offset the subsidy and take measures 
to offset the disadvantage caused by the currency manipulation for U.S. exports to 
China. 

The Bush Administration summarily rejected the petition within a few hours of 
its filing — apparently without taking the time to read the several hundred pages of 
analysis, documentation, statistics, and tables. (I commend the full petition to you: 
it can be downloaded, along with its supporting materials, at: http:ll 
www.chinacurrencycoalition.org/petition.html.) 

A bipartisan group of 35 U.S. Senators and Representatives refiled the petition 
on April 20, 2005, only to have it rejected again. 

The Bush Administration never challenged the factual findings of the petition, 
only claimed that dialog and engagement with China would be more effective than 
accepting the petition. 

Then-Treasury Secretary John Snow said in a press conference held earlier in the 
year: “China acknowledges [that it is best for the global system, for the United 
States, and for China to move to a flexible exchange regime] and is making progress 
toward this goal.” He boasted of the “extensive” talks under way: “I have held exten- 
sive meetings and consultations with the Chinese economic team both here in Wash- 
ington and in Beijing.” And he touted the progress being achieved: “With steady 
progress clearly being made, the most effective way at this time to achieve the goal 
of a flexible, market-based exchange rate in China is to maintain the persistent en- 


®See the Section 301 petition filed by the AFL-CIO in June 2006: http:! / www.aflcio.org I 
issues/ jobseconomy / globaleconomy / ehinapetition. cfm . 
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gagement we have established rather than through a trade petition” (emphasis 
added). 

Then-USTR Robert Zoellick promised strategic leverage would be used to pressure 
China: “America’s policy of leveraged engagement gives us constructive new ways 
to press for real results in China. . . . Under U.S. law, the first two criteria that 
China must meet to be considered as a ‘market economy’ are: the extent to which 
the currency of China is convertible; and the extent to which wage rates in the for- 
eign country are determined by free bargaining between labor and management. 

. . . These statutory criteria, together with China’s strong interest in being recog- 
nized as a market economy under U.S. laws, provide us with significant leverage on 
labor, currency, subsidy and other issues, and we plan to use it” (emphasis added). 

John B. Taylor, at the time Under Secretary for International Affairs at Treasury, 
quoted President Bush in a speech on October 21, 2004: “As President Bush recently 
said, . . . “So I’m sa 3 dng to places like China, you treat us the way we treat you. 
You open up your markets just like we open up our markets. And I say that with 
confidence because we can compete with anybody, any time, an 3 rwhere so long as 
the rules are fair.” 

So many promises, so few results. 

The Bush administration has refused to hold the Chinese government to its inter- 
national obligations on trade, currency manipulation and human rights, and has de- 
nied American businesses import relief they are entitled to under the law. The ad- 
ministration has actively encouraged the Japanese government, as the yen has re- 
mained seriously undervalued. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the Bush Administration needs to move beyond “bilat- 
eral consultation” and continued dialog to address the urgent problems in the U.S.- 
China and U.S. -Japan trade and economic relationships. 

First, the Administration should use the annual Treasury Department exercise to 
send a clear and consistent message to the governments of both China and Japan 
that they have been identified as currency manipulators and that concrete actions 
will follow if needed adjustments are not made in a timely fashion. 

Second, the Administration should signal that it will initiate WTO dispute resolu- 
tion with respect to ongoing currency manipulation. 

But Congress cannot wait for this Administration to act. 

We urge Congress to give immediate consideration to the Fair Currency Act of 
2007, H.R. 782. 

This bill clarifies the definition of currency manipulation, identifies currency ma- 
nipulation as an illegal subsidy, and ensures that countervailing duty laws can be 
applied to non-market economies. It applies to any country that is manipulating its 
currency. It is a crucial first step in addressing the urgent economic problems we 
face today. 

I thank the three Subcommittees for the invitation to appear here today, and I 
look forward to your questions. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hickey. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HICKEY, LAPHAM-HICKEY STEEL 
CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Mr. HICKEY. I want to thank Congressman Rush for the wel- 
come. It’s very nice of you, Congressman. 

I am Bill Hickey. I am president of Lapham-Hickey Steel Cor- 
poration, which is a steel service center based in Chicago, Illinois, 
founded in 1926. We have plants in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Connecticut and we currently have about 450 employ- 
ees. 

I’m also a sitting member of the ITAC-12 which advises the De- 
partment of Commerce and the USTR on trade policy. 

I am a past chairman of the Metal Service Center Institute, 
which is a leading member of the Chinese Currency Coalition, 
which we are representing here today. 
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My wakeup call to this subject occurred in the summer of 2001 
when one of our long-term customers asked for a meeting to talk 
about their business. He told me that they were no longer going to 
purchase steel products from our corporation but would purchase 
the parts they had produced before from China and assemble these 
parts in their plant. The finished machine parts delivered from 
China would cost less than the raw steel product that we sold to 
the customer. 

So, our customer reduced their staff of high-skilled and high-in- 
come employees and retained a few low-skilled and low-income em- 
ployees to assemble and ship their product. This visit started my 
research into how this economic event could take place. 

How can China deliver finished machine products into the 
United States at less than the cost of the raw steel? 

This was during this time the industrial economy of the United 
States was in recession. Tens of thousands of manufacturing jobs 
were disappearing every month. As these jobs vanished, our trade 
deficit with China exploded. But the value of the Chinese currency 
did not move. This is when I realized that what China had done 
in the mid-1990s was to devalue their currency by more than 50 
percent against the U.S. dollar and then freeze the value of the ex- 
change rates by intervening massively in the currency markets. 

This guaranteed that Chinese manufacturers could ship massive 
amounts of products to the United States at the China price. 
Japan, South Korea also engage in these similar tactics for their 
manufacturers. 

All the economic theory about free and fair trade that you 
learned goes out the window. As I realized that domestic manufac- 
turing companies cannot compete with Asian governments, I began 
to witness the structural decline in the U.S. manufacturing sector. 

Many of the other speakers today talked about all these macro 
events. I go to places like Rockville, Illinois. I see Congressman 
Manzullo is here. Rockford, Illinois, has been destroyed. The manu- 
facturing base in Chicago has been destroyed. It is true in South 
Bend, it is true across the country. 

Accordingly, I turned to public advocacy to get our government 
to level the playing field with our Asian competitors. I started by 
congressman at the time, William Lipinski, who was very sup- 
portive in our efforts. We engaged the Metal Service Center Insti- 
tute to use their chapter structure to hold town hall meetings 
across the country and inform the people of the manufacturing sec- 
tor of this country that we are not incompetent; we are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage that our government allows to continue 
today. 

Along with many of the others in this room, including some 
members here, I know Mr. Levin, we tried to get this administra- 
tion to recognize that misaligned RMB was destroying tens of thou- 
sands of manufacturing businesses and millions of jobs. Every time 
this administration was pressed for some action on the currency, 
those pushing for action were either insulted or ignored. 

In early 2005, I had a chance to visit with Representative Tim 
Ryan of Ohio. We explained the problems of manufacturing compa- 
nies in his district and we discussed how much of this economic 
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distress was caused by currency manipulation. A match made in 
heaven. 

Representative Ryan combined with Chairman Duncan Hunter 
to sponsor House Resolution 1498 in the last Congress. It ended 
with 178 bipartisan cosponsors but was ignored by this administra- 
tion. 

Now that the control of Congress has changed parties, we have 
a Treasury Secretary calling for much faster appreciation of the 
Chinese currency. Now that the control of Congress has changed 
parties, we have a Department of Commerce that has conceded 
that nonmarket economies employ massive domestic and export 
subsidies. Now that the control of Congress has changed parties, 
we have a USTR that starts trade cases in the WTO against China. 

If control of this body had not changed, does anyone in this room 
believe that the administration would have taken any of these re- 
cent actions? This is the case for why we need House Resolution 
782. We must get this enacted into law as soon as possible. The bill 
makes currency misalignment by protected government interven- 
tion a subsidy under U.S. countervailing duty law. The Fair Cur- 
rency Act has five important virtues. For the first time, injured in- 
dustries and their workers would have an effective remedy under 
U.S. trade law against undervalued currencies. For the first time, 
the Treasury Secretary with the leverage of his diplomatic cam- 
paign to stimulate U.S. export. 

It is consistent with our WTO obligations on subsidy rules. It 
avoids this fantasy of any reliance on the International Monetary 
Fund to do anything. This bill addresses the problem of currency 
manipulation, per se, by any country at a time. 

It has been six years since I discovered the China price. Since 
then, there has been no effective action taken by this government. 
We as a country need laws that ensure our companies and employ- 
ees are not going to be destroyed by a policy of neglect by any ad- 
ministration at any time. 

Thank you all. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hickey follows:] 


Prepared Statement of William Hickey, President, 
Lapham-Hickey Steel Corporation, Chicago, IL 

I am Bill Hickey, President of Lapham-Hickey Steel Corp. Lapham-Hickey Steel 
Corp. is a metal service center founded in 1926 with headquarters in Chicago and 
plants in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Connecticut. Currently we have 
approximately 450 employees and customers of all sizes. 

I also am a sitting member of the Industry Trade Advisory Committee (ITAC-12) 
which advises the Department of Commerce and USTR on trade policy. I am a past 
chairman of the Metals Service Center Institute (MSCI), who is a leader of the 
China Currency Coalition, whom I represent as well as the employees of our com- 
pany. The China Currency Coalition mostly consists of supply-chain industries such 
as primary metals, fabricated metals, plastics, electronics, textiles, small- and me- 
dium-sized manufacturers and labor organizations. 

I want to thank these three Subcommittees for their unprecedented cooperation 
and holding this hearing on currency manipulation and its effect on our manufac- 
turing companies and their employees. 

My wake-up call on this subject occurred in the summer of 2001 when one of our 
long-term customers asked for a meeting to talk about their business. He told me 
they were no longer going to purchase steel products from our company, but would 
purchase the parts that they had produced from China and assemble these parts 
in their plant. The finished machined parts delivered from China would cost less 
than the raw steel product that we sold to the customer. 
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So our customer reduced their staff of higher skilled and income employees and 
retained a few lower skilled and income employees to assemble and ship their prod- 
uct. 

This visit started my research into how this economic event could take place; how 
can China deliver finished, machined products to the United States at less than the 
cost of the raw steel? 

My First Experience With “The China Price” and Its Effect On U.S. Manufac- 
turing 

During this time the industrial economy in the United States was in recession. 
Tens of thousands of manufacturing jobs were disappearing each month. As these 
jobs vanished, our trade deficit with China exploded, but the value of the Chinese 
currency did not move. This is when I realized that what China had done in the 
mid-1990s was to devalue their currency by about 50% against the U.S. dollar, and 
freeze the value at that exchange rate by intervening in the exchange markets. This 
guaranteed that the Chinese manufacturers could ship massive amounts of products 
to the United States at “The China Price.” Japan, which engaged in similar tactics, 
was not far behind. 

All the economic theory about free and fair trade I had learned was thrown out 
the window. 

As I realized that the domestic manufacturing companies could not compete with 
Asian governments, I began to witness a structural decline of the U.S. manufac- 
turing sector, and I was not alone. 

The decline of manufacturing is not just a series of anecdotes. What I saw was 
captured by the import penetration rate for tradable manufacturing industries, as 
reported by the U.S. Census Bureau. In 1997, imports totaled 22.6% of the tradable 
U.S. industrial market; in 2004, imports totaled 31.8%. That nine percentage point 
increase amounts to a 41% increase in the U.S. import penetration rate for tradable 
industries. 

Of the 473 manufacturing job classifications under the North American Industrial 
Classification System (NAICS), 37 sub-industries (8%) increased their market share, 
with one category suppressed for national intelligence reasons. 85 sub-industries 
(18%) are deemed untradable by the Commerce Department, which does not provide 
import and export data. Accordingly, 351 of the 473 industrial sub-classifications (or 
74%) lost market share from 1997-2004, explaining the 41% increase in the U.S. 
import penetration rate. 

In the fabricated metals sector, which I am most closely tied to, 30 out of 43 sub- 
industries were tradable. Only one industry gained U.S. market share, a mere 0.9 
percentage point growth. Specifically, imports in “other metal container manufac- 
turing” fell from 13.15% of the market in 1997 to 12.24% in 2004. 

Surely, other competitive factors include high corporate teix rates, health and pen- 
sion benefits, tort costs, natural gas and pollution abatement. The Manufacturers 
Alliance and the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) estimate these non- 
wage structural factors add 31.7 percent in production costs to U.S. manufacturers 
compared to our major trading partners. We also face strains in our education sys- 
tem and major challenges producing skilled workers. 

These issues are all very important to me. However, today I believe the most 
pressing problems facing all U.S. domestic producers are effectively macroeconomic 
trade problems. 143 of our trading partners have consumption taxes averaging 17- 
18 percent, where they tax our exports at the border and do not tax their exports 
to the United States. As a result, all imports come into this country free of teix while 
those we offer for export to almost any destination in the world carry the burden 
of double taxation. 

If you add an undervalued currency in China at 40 percent or more, and a signifi- 
cant but slightly smaller regional undervaluation in Japan and the rest of Asia, the 
trade magnitude effectively doubles the other non-wage structural disadvantages. 
As a pragmatic businessman, when faced with numerous difficult problems, I feel 
I must identify the largest source of competitive disadvantage and eliminate it first, 
otherwise there is not enough time to deal with the full range of competitive prob- 
lems. 

My Advocacy From 2001-Present 

Accordingly, I turned to public advocacy to get our Government to level the play- 
ing field with our Asian competitors. 

In early 2003, I started by visiting my Congressman at the time. Representative 
William Lipinski, who was very supportive in our efforts and referred me to his 
friend. Congressman Luis Gutierrez of the Financial Services Committee. We en- 
gaged the Metals Service Center Institute (MSCI) to use their chapter structure to 
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hold town hall meetings across the United States to inform the people in the manu- 
facturing sector that we were not incompetent — we were and still are at a competi- 
tive disadvantage that our government allows to continue. 

I, along with many others, including many Members of Congress, have tried to 
get this Administration to recognize that the misaligned Renminbi was destroying 
thousands of manufacturing businesses and millions of jobs. 

Every time this Administration was pressed for some action on the currency, 
those pushing for action were either insulted or ignored. The action by Congress has 
been only marginally more responsive. 

In the last two Congresses, under the Chairmanship of Representative Bill Thom- 
as, The House Ways & Means Committee refused to even hold a hearing. 

On October 1st 2003, Chairman Peter King of New York agreed to hold a hearing 
with the Financial Services Committee Subcommittee on International Monetary 
Policy, which many of you participated in. During that hearing, the Undersecretary 
of Commerce, Grant Aldonas, refused to acknowledge that currency misalignment 
by China was costing jobs. Treasury Undersecretary John Taylor was asked directly 
by Congressman Manzullo what plans the administration has to stop overt currency 
manipulation by Japan. Mr. Taylor failed to disclose he was consenting to what 
turned out to be massive Japanese intervention in a follied attempt to combat defla- 
tion, as revealed in his recent book Global Financial Warriors. 

In 2004, the China Currency Coalition filed a Section 301 case against China’s 
currency manipulation, which would have required the administration to begin ne- 
gotiations if accepted. The 200+ page petition was rejected two hours after it was 
submitted in September 2004. 

In 2005 and 2006, the National Association of Manufacturers staff told their mem- 
bers pushing for an association endorsement that the administration opposed the 
legislative solution. 

In early 2005 I had a chance to visit with Representative Tim Ryan of Ohio. He 
explained the problems of the manufacturing companies in his district and we dis- 
cussed how much of this economic distress was caused by currency manipulation. 

A match made in heaven! 

Representative Ryan combined with Chairman Duncan Hunter of the Armed 
Services Committee to sponsor H.R. 1498 in the last Congress that ended with 178 
bipartisan co-sponsors, but was ignored by Chairman Thomas. 

Now that the control of Congress has changed parties, we have a Treasury Sec- 
retary calling for much faster appreciation by China on their currency. Unfortu- 
nately, he still lacks any leverage to accomplish these objectives. 

Now that the control of Congress has changed parties, we have a Department of 
Commerce that has conceded that non-market economies employ massive domestic 
and export subsidies. Unfortunately, this issue may end up in the U.S. courts with- 
out Congressional intent being crystal clear. 

Now that the control of Congress has changed parties, we now have a USTR that 
starts trade cases at the WTO against China. Unfortunately, this is a slow, cum- 
bersome and unpredictable process. 

If control of Congress had not changed, does anybody believe that the Administra- 
tion would have taken these recent actions? 

The Case For H.R. 782 

This is why we need H.R. 782 enacted into law as soon as possible. This bill 
makes currency misalignment by protracted government intervention a subsidy 
under the U.S. countervailing duty law. I have submitted for the record a detailed 
set of questions and answers prepared by the China Currency Coalition about the 
legislation. 

In summary. The Fair Currency Act of 2007 has five important virtues. 

1) For the first time, injured industries and their workers would have an effective 
remedy under U.S. trade law against undervalued currencies. 

2) For the first time, the Treasury Secretary would have leverage for his diplo- 
matic campaign to stimulate U.S. exports. 

3) It is consistent with our obligations under the WTO subsidy rules. 

4) It avoids any reliance on the International Monetary Fund. IMF Article IV 
urges all members to avoid using exchange rates to prevent the adjustment of im- 
balances in trade flows. In practice, it is an outmoded carry-over from the Bretton 
Woods era, contains no definitive legal obligation and is inherently unenforceable. 
In fact, IMF Director General Rodrigo de Rato said publicly the IMF should play 
no role in disputes over currency values. Fundamental reform of the IMF is a wor- 
thy long term goal; reliance on a new IMF in the short-run assures an unbearable 
status quo. 
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5) This bill addresses the problem of currency manipulation per se by any country 
at any time. In my remarks, I focus on China and the Renminbi. Let me assure you 
that this is a much bigger problem. Japan, South Korea, India and others are using 
mercantilist currency policies to engineer an artificial advantage in both their own 
and the U.S. market. 

The China Currency Coalition has consistently sought an immediate substantial 
revaluation of the Renminbi to reflect economic realities. We recognize that a more 
flexible currency regime requires time and institutional reform. Moreover, we note 
that Japan has a flexible managed float regime that has produced an undervalued 
Yen. That is not what we want for the Yen, the Renminbi or any currency. 

It has been six years since I lost my first customer. Since then, there has been 
no effective action taken by the government. 

We, as a country, need laws that ensure our companies and employees are not 
going to be destroyed by a policy of neglect by any Administration at any time. In 
December of last year to China’s Academy of Social Sciences, Fed Chairman Ben 
Bernanke called China’s currency policies an “effective subsidy.” The momentum 
continues; in the last two weeks alone, two major publications have vindicated the 
arguments the United States domestic manufacturing sector has been making for 
years. Steve Pearlstein of the Washington Post stated on April 25th: “Contrary to 
what you hear from editorial writers and other free-trade ideologues, it is not ‘pro- 
tectionist’ for the United States to impose countervailing duties on imports from a 
country that subsidizes exports and keeps its currency pegged to the dollar.” 

In the May 14th issue of Newsweek, Robert J. Samuelson, writes: “It is not “pro- 
tectionist” (I am a longstanding free trader) to complain about policies that are 
predatory; China’s are just that.” 

Thank you. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. 

This has been sterling. Now what we are going to do, each of the 
Committees will call on Members. I think we are first. 

I am just going to say something preliminarily and then call on 
the first person who is here. I think, Mr. Tanner, I will call on you 
next. 

I just wanted to say as I listened to the testimony that I think 
there is movement here. I think there is a growing awareness that 
the status quo won’t work. There is this shift. If you read, for ex- 
ample, The Economist, and I say this to you. Secretary Evans, in 
response to your — you know. The Economist is a very mainline, tra- 
ditional, conventional, one might call it. 

This is a quote: Japan’s abnormally low rates could be viewed as 
a form of intervention to hold down the yen. Since Japan still holds 
another 900 billion of foreign exchange reserves accumulated a few 
years ago when it was intervening, it is hard to claim that the cur- 
rency is truly market determined. 

I was just reading a column today by another very traditional 
economist, Robert Samuelson, talking about China’s time bomb and 
that it is meaning for the world economy and for the American 
economy. How it is a time bomb and we are just, I think, in danger 
of more inaction. 

So I am not going to use my 5 minutes. I think everybody else 
who needs to listen to Mr. Hickey and listen to the people that I 
have talked with from businesses throughout this country who cite 
the currency valuation problem as destroying their livelihoods, 
their businesses, that it is a tilted field that they can’t play on ef- 
fectively. 

So I do think that there is a shift here. There has been a failure 
of the administration to recognize it and to recognize the impact on 
the lives of people. 
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One of you talked about, I guess it was one of my colleagues, Mr. 
Merger, about Smoot-Hawley. We are decades away and that isn’t 
the issue. The issue is what do we do about a globalizing economy 
which is much more complicated but where more players are essen- 
tially rigging the terms of competition. Whether our belief is that 
those who rig only hurt themselves, and that eventually rigging 
will be undone on its own, or whether there is a need for us to 
wrestle with the problems of globalization in this country much 
more effectively. 

When it comes to currency, I think the answer has to be that we 
have been essentially standing by the ropes instead of in there 
wrestling. It is not easy to wrestle. But we have been more by- 
standers than we have been activists. 

Mr. Tanner, you are next. Then I will turn to Mr. Gutierrez and 
then Mr. Rush. 

Mr. TANNER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to be brief 
as well. 

I want to thank all the panelists for being here this morning on 
this important matter. It is complicated. It is one that is hard to 
get one’s arms around, because of the various nuances, may I say, 
if you put a peg in here, what happens here and so forth. So I am 
going to try to limit my question just to one aspect of all of this. 

As all of you know, the United States has borrowed over $1.6 
trillion in hard money in the last 60 months. What bothers me 
about that is, more than 75 percent of it has come from overseas 
sources, which means that out of the tax base that all of us paid 
April 15th, from the summer of 2002 to this summer, we will have 
$80 billion unavailable to address the problems in this country be- 
cause it is going to pay interest. This continued degradation of the 
tax base, I think, poses a whole other set of problems. But that is, 
from a business standpoint, how I look at it. 

The other thing, the reason I want to ask you what happens, 
Japan and China own over $1 trillion of our paper. China, particu- 
larly, has increased — almost two. China has increased their hold- 
ings dramatically in the last five years as many of you know, some- 
thing over 400 billion. 

What happens to the interest rates that we pay as Americans on 
this foreign held debt when we have a meaningful correction in the 
valuation of the currency? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. I could take a crack at that and Steve, too, 
could talk about it. On your first point, you are exactly right to 
worry about that. We published a book about 18 months ago enti- 
tled, “The United States as a Debtor Nation.” It runs through that 
analysis in depth. 

Mr. STEARNS. I read it. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Well, then you know the answer to your ques- 
tion. But you are absolutely right and that is why I set a goal for 
U.S. policy, not to eliminate our external deficit but to cut it in 
half. At that level, about 3 percent of GDP, the ratio of our foreign 
debt to GDP would at least level off and not get worse. I am look- 
ing to cut $400 billion to $500 billion per year off the current im- 
balance. That is why I say it is going to take a dollar to climb 20 
percent because we get about $20 billion to $25 billion of current 
account improvement per percentage point of dollar decline. 
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Second, on your point about inflation and interest rates. The rule 
of thumb that most economists in this business use is that every 
decline of 10 percent in the exchange rate of the dollar on average 
will lead to an increase of 1 percent in the inflation rate. If we be- 
lieve that nominal interest rates pretty much track inflation, then 
the nominal interest rate would also go up 1 percent. So, if you 
think the dollar is still overvalued on average by about 20 percent, 
which is our calculation and what I just reported, unless all the 
laws of economics are repealed, the dollar will come down by 20 
percent over the next few years and everything else equal, that 
would push inflation and interest rates up by about 2 percentage 
points. Hopefully this phases in a gradual and orderly way over 
three or 4 years, and not all of a sudden. The dollar has in fact 
come down 15 to 20 percent over the last five years. The decline 
has been gradual and orderly, not a hard landing, but it still will 
push inflation and interest rates up, it will magnify that cost you 
mentioned, and it will increase our costs at home. 

In essence, we have been getting a subsidy from the rest of the 
world, keeping our inflation and interest rates down because of all 
the capital inflow we have gotten to finance the big current account 
deficits. So, even as job-holders in Revere or in Steel have been 
hurt, U.S. homeowners have benefitted from this big international 
imbalance because of the buildup of foreign dollar balances, lower 
interest rates, et cetera, but that is living on borrowed time. We 
are going to pay that piper and there is going to be an offsetting 
increase in inflation and interest rates as the correction takes place 
and it will certainly add to the problem that you have highlighted. 

Mr. ROACH. Can I just add one thing to that, Mr. Chairman? 
Fred has described sort of the gradual adjustment as it has been 
occurring. What you asked, Mr. Tanner, is what would happen to 
the Chinese appetite for dollar-based assets should we take action 
against them. I think that that would accelerate the process dra- 
matically that Fred just described. If we tax one of our major lend- 
ers, they are going to want to buy other assets other than dollar- 
based assets. They are not going to be as cooperative in the way 
of providing capital for a savings-short U.S. economy as has been 
the case. I am not saying that they are going to sell their existing 
holdings, I am saying something very different. They are accumu- 
lating foreign exchange — new foreign exchange reserves to the tune 
of at least $250 billion per year. Fred indicated in the first quarter 
of this year their accumulation was well in excess of that. They are 
currently investing somewhere in the order of about 60 percent, 
maybe more than that, of this new foreign exchange reserve accu- 
mulation in our capital markets and dollar-based assets. They will 
lower that asset allocation. That will have consequences for the 
currency and for real interest rates that a weakened U.S. economy 
will have a hard time taking. This is a big risk and unfortunately 
this is what we ask for when we do not save and we are so depend- 
ent on the kindness of strangers to finance a savings-short U.S. 
economy. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right. 

Mr. MOHATAREM. Mr. Levin, can I take a different view on 
this? I think the assumption is that somehow the U.S. is doing 
something wrong and that we are at the mercy of Japan and 
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China. No, as Ben Bernanke, the Fed Chairman has said, there is 
a glut of savings, that the strategy of export-based growth produces 
the excess savings which are being invested in the U.S. at very low 
rates. One of the challenges people face when they say it is a U.S. 
problem because we have to borrow is why are interest rates so 
low, in fact why are foreigners earning a much lower rate of return 
of their investments in the U.S. than Americans earn abroad? The 
answer is that the driver of the Japanese, Chinese, and other Asian 
investment in the U.S. is not a desire to earn a higher rate of re- 
turn, it is to support their exports. So, a change in policy nec- 
essarily will mean a change in their export-based growth strate- 
gies. It is not necessarily our problem. It will cause some changes 
in the U.S. but let’s face it we are just letting foreign countries dis- 
tort our economy. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, it is so interesting, it is hard to stop, 
but the other Committees are going to choose and we are alter- 
nating Republicans and Democrats. Chairman Gutierrez, your 
Committee next and then Rush. The next person on Ways and 
Means will be Mr. Merger. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Thank you. It is a great and very inter- 
esting discussion. The first thing that comes to mind is the dichot- 
omy between Dr. Roach and Wall Street and Morgan Stanley and 
Main Street, Hickey and Mr. O’Shaughnessy. You all represent the 
business community here but some people employ people each and 
every day and manufacture goods and others finance it, but that 
kind of dichotomy I have not seen before so it is interesting. I think 
we are going to have to make a decision of who we are going to 
listen to: Wall Street or Main Street, those that actually develop 
jobs and produce jobs for people. 

I would like to ask Mr. O’Shaughnessy, in your testimony you 
state that Congress should pass the Ryan Hunter bill, my friend 
Mr. Ryan from Ohio is here with us today. Since that was the rea- 
son that led me — this hearing is not about any particular bill but 
since that is particularly what led me to call Mr. Levin and enthu- 
siastically join him, tell me how would you see Congressman 
Ryan’s bill helping your industry? I am going to follow up with Mr. 
Hickey on the same question? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Well, Congressman Ryan’s bill has teeth 
in it. Nothing the administration has done to date has teeth. Many 
of those who want for China to continue its manipulative practices, 
its protectionist behavior support all kinds of efforts and bills that 
have no teeth, that would create new jobs, new Committees. By 
“new jobs,” I mean an assistant secretary of the Treasury for exam- 
ple. Congressman Ryan’s bill would allow Revere and our trade as- 
sociations, the Copper and Brass Eabricator’s Council, to file for 
countervailing duties against Chinese imports of copper and brass 
products because those copper and brass products are subsidized by 
currency manipulation. The bill directly links currency and defines 
currency manipulation as an illegal subsidy. That is why I support 
him. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Let me ask Mr. Hickey is there any- 
thing you would like to add on the proposal by Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Gutierrez, I support the Ryan Hunter bill be- 
cause of the frustration I have in the efforts I have taken. In 2004, 
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I with Mr. Trumpka, who is another member, one of the heads of 
the AFL-CIO, filed a 301 against China. Mr. Levin and some con- 
gressional Democrats followed that up several months later. Before 
I got on the plane back to Chicago, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the USTR 
all denied the petition. That petition was 200 some odd pages long 
and within an hour they digested it and said it is protectionism. 
Again, if you cannot talk about the problem, it is protectionism. 
You look at the 421’s, the 421’s were specific legislation put into 
the China ascension to the WTO so that industries that were hurt 
by China could take a petition to the government. We have had 
four or five 421’s, every one has been denied by the Bush adminis- 
tration and every letter of denial reads the same thing. It basically 
says this industry would go out of business anyhow if it wasn’t the 
Chinese cutting the price. This is insanity. We have no way of pro- 
tecting these industries. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, can I call Mr. Rush? 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Sure. 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also agree this 
has been an extraordinary hearing so far and the testimony has 
really been quite interesting. I want to again thank the witnesses 
for their participation. My time is limited so I am going to ask a 
question, and I would like for responses from each and every one 
of you. Dr. Mohatarem makes what is an interesting point in his 
testimony, he mentioned that as the U.S. trade deficit has grown, 
other freely traded currencies, such as the Euro and the Canadian 
dollar, have appreciated considerably against the dollar. Why in 
your opinion has the yen not done so as well? Could each of you 
except for Dr. Mohatarem respond briefly to this question? 

Mr. EVANS. Well, as I said in my testimony, it is my belief that 
the yen has not appreciated in value because Japan continues to 
go through this recovery of the debt devastating period of the 
1990s, a period when that economy basically just collapsed or had 
fiat growth for over 10 years. As they continue through that recov- 
ery, part of it is low interest rates and so you have low interest 
rates, that tends to leave your currency in a relatively low level. 
So, I think my point with respect to the yen is it does not appear 
that Japan has been intervening in the market in any material 
way in the last three years and so to encourage them to intervene 
I think would be foolhardy. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. I think that Japan’s policy is much more 
sophisticated. I think that they are intervening but they are inter- 
vening in a way that is not as direct as the Chinese are. I would 
agree with that portion of the testimony indicated earlier by the 
General Motors Corporation representative, I will not attempt to 
pronounce your name, mine O’Shaughnessy is bad enough. But 
Japan has created a one-way market for the yen and all you have 
to do is look at the fact that they have $1 trillion U.S. dollars, so 
they are doing it. Then you just have to figure out how they are 
doing it, and I think he summed that up pretty well. 

Mr. ROACH. I would just agree with Secretary Evans, Japan has 
gone through a very difficult 15 years, it is apples to oranges in 
comparing Japan with the state of other developed economies. With 
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respect to China, keep in mind that 30 years ago, the Chinese econ- 
omy was on the brink of collapse. Yes, they have used exports as 
a means to drive their economy. They have used investment as well 
dramatically. They are now at a critical point — and no one is giving 
the Chinese any credit in this hearing today whatsoever — a critical 
point in transitioning to more of a consumer-led economy and that 
will be a very natural way to deal with their role that they need 
to play in dealing with these imbalances. So, yes, Europe has borne 
the brunt of the dollar’s decline thus far but I think for good rea- 
son. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. The answer is two part. In the earlier part of 
this decade, Japan did intervene massively, more than China, but 
that process ceased three years ago. There are lots of allegations 
about indirect and covert and subtle and nuanced intervention 
now, but I do not find it. I actually discovered their doing that back 
when I was the under secretary of the Treasury. I caught them in- 
tervening, told them to stop it and they did, but I do not think it 
is happening now. The explanation now is the very low interest 
rates that discourage the Japanese and others from investing in 
yen assets. To me, however, as I said in my statement, just because 
there is no manipulation does not excuse the Japanese. There is 
clear under-valuation, and that has to be addressed, whether or not 
there is manipulation, in the interest of a better international bal- 
ance. 

Ms. LEE. I do not have a strong opinion about the mechanism 
of intervention but I would agree with what both Fred Bergsten 
and Mustafa Mohatarem said that the yen is under-valued and has 
an enormous economic impact on American workers, on the auto 
industry in particular, and so this is an issue that we think is very 
urgent. I think the mechanisms may be different, very different 
from how the Chinese government engages in currency manipula- 
tion but the outcome is the same and the urgency for effective ac- 
tion by our government is the same. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Rush, back in 2003/2004, the Central Bank of 
Japan went out and made sure that the yen would not go below 
$1.10. Alan Greenspan of Japan was publicly saying, he said they 
spent 10 percent of their GDP. That would be like the Federal Re- 
serve in the U.S. going out and buying $1 trillion worth of yen so 
that the yen would not appreciate against the dollar. Look at 
Korea, Korea now has more foreign reserves with 40 million people 
than the EU with 400 million people. The Koreans now have over 
$350 million in foreign reserves. They are doing the same thing the 
Japanese did, they are doing the same thing the Chinese do, they 
all went to the same conferences. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, I think next is Mr. Merger and then 
Mr. Pal, Dr. Paul, and then Mr. Stearns. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Roach, people are 
rightfully concerned about the trade imbalance with China. I be- 
lieve that RMB is under-valued and the administration should con- 
tinue to press China to appreciate the RMB relative to the dollar, 
however, I am not convinced that we need to impose across-the- 
board retaliatory tariffs on all Chinese goods while China makes its 
way toward a fully convertible currency or apply countervailing du- 
ties under the theory that the exchange rate is a subsidy. Instead, 
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I would like to see the United States work with China to reduce 
their savings and increase their spending, which would pave the 
way for more U.S. exports to China. Would not this be a more di- 
rect way to address the trade imbalance? 

Mr. ROACH. I think the Chinese government in their latest five 
year plan have put their cards on the table, they know they have 
to do this, they want to do it. But in a once centrally-planned so- 
cialist economy, you do not just push the button on the consumer 
culture overnight. There is a lot of precautionary saving by Chinese 
households who are scared about future prospects for jobs and in- 
come. They have no national social security, no pension system, no 
unemployment insurance, no re-training programs. The govern- 
ment is now focusing very much on doing that, it is going to take 
a lot of time. They can definitely use our help in that regard. I do 
think that would be a very productive endeavor for us to be much 
more actively involved in rather than beating them over the head 
with a club and demanding that they do something solely to help 
us as a nation who actually spends too much. They could learn 
some things from us in terms of spending, and we could probably 
learn some things from them in terms of saving. 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you. Secretary Evans, do you have any 
comment? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes, I totally agree — first, let me respond to what 
Chairman Levin said earlier, I also believe there is movement and 
I think it is good movement. I think it is headed in the right direc- 
tion, particularly with respect to China, and I will address that 
maybe further later. But with respect to your comments, I think 
putting an emphasis on helping China turn into a consuming econ- 
omy is critical for them and for us. I think we need to put great 
emphasis on them opening up their financial services industry to 
give them the kind of tools and the kind of products that their peo- 
ple need to become consumers, like credit cards for instance. In 
China, there are one million credit cardholders in China. There are 
500,000,000 Chinese that own a cell phone. So, you have got to get 
some basic fundamental systems in place over there. Dr. Roach 
talked about some of the other products that they need like pension 
products and retirement savings products and homeowner mort- 
gage products and auto insurance products. There are all these 
kinds of products that they need in that economy that we have and 
take for granted every day in order to give them the security that 
they must have to begin to be consumers instead of savers. So I 
think that is one area we should put a lot of emphasis in every way 
that we can, open up your markets to our financial products so we 
can help you turn your economy into a consuming economy and 
turn those 1.3 billion consumers loose and get them to begin to not 
only consume their own products in their country but products and 
services from American companies and businesses. 

Chairman RUSH. Good point. Anyone else like to comment? Yes? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. I do not feel that there is anything theo- 
retical about under-valuing currency to subsidize manufacturing, I 
think that is what nations do in order to gain a competitive edge, 
to employ their people, to build up that kind of a manufacturing 
infrastructure, that base, that strength, that national security, that 
is what you do to do it. In my dealings in international business. 
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any time I was involved with a customer or a competitor and their 
nation’s currency was valued lower, they were really excited. Man- 
ufacturing companies in countries that have that happen get really 
excited because they know it gives them a competitive edge. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. I totally agree with the strategy you were sug- 
gesting. I do not think it is either/or vis-a-vis trade measures. I 
would like to add one point. The strategy you suggest is intimately 
related to the currency issue. When the currency is as under-val- 
ued as it is now, it gives the wrong price signals to the economy. 
It keeps resources going into investment in heavy industry for ex- 
port. It discourages domestic consumption because it prices imports 
way too high. It even discourages the government from moving in 
the direction that Steve rightly suggested they should do. So, it is 
not one or the other. What China needs is to alter the composition 
of its growth strategy away from relying on heavy industry and 
capital-intensive spending, which is export-oriented, and in the di- 
rection of expanding consumer demand, including through govern- 
ment spending for social infrastructure programs. A big change in 
the exchange rate would be part and parcel of that strategy and 
would promote it. 

Incidentally, that change in strategy would have lots of other ad- 
vantages for China. It would sharply reduce its growth in energy 
demand and in environmental pollution, and it would improve the 
job pay-off from its investment. We document all that in our stud- 
ies. It is of overwhelming interest to China itself to move in the di- 
rection you suggest, and I believe one reason they do not move in 
that direction is the wrong allocation signals that come from the 
hugely mispriced currency relationship. We know that from other 
countries’ experience and so you need to put all these together in 
a cohesive package. 

Chairman LEVIN. I think we better go on. 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you. 

Ms. LEE. Can I just say one quick thing? It is important. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. 

Ms. LEE. It is relevant to this question about if you want China 
to consume more and the U.S. to consume less, I totally agree with 
what Fred Bergsten said in terms of the relative price signals that 
are distorted, b^ut I think the other point is that Chinese workers 
need to have their basic rights protected, that in order to build a 
middle class and a stronger democracy in China, the key way to 
do that is to protect the rights of Chinese workers to stand up for 
their own rights on the job. They do not have the right today to 
form an independent union, even to ask for their back wages to be 
paid or to have Chinese labor laws respected with respect to min- 
imum wage or maximum hours. That is a crucial piece if we are 
going to build a strong middle class and a consuming middle class 
in China, it has to be done by empowering Chinese workers to re- 
spect their rights. 

Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Dr. Paul? 

Mr. PAUL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a question for Dr. 
Roach and anybody else who wants to comment. I want to follow- 
up on your strong emphasis on our lack of savings, and I would 
suggest that the fact that we tax savings would be a disincentive 
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to save. I would also suggest that the fact that our dollar is con- 
stantly being depreciated, our government tell us it is about 2.5 to 
3 percent, a lot of individuals believe we are losing purchasing 
power much faster, that would be a disincentive to save. We also 
have a better-to-borrow-than-save psychology because people feel so 
rich when the Nasdaq is at 5,000 or the housing prices are soaring, 
they feel rich and why save, we can just borrow at good rates? But 
I find a difficulty in our economy mainly because of the distortion 
of the interest rates. I maintain that our interest rates really are 
not market determined in that they are artificially low. If savings 
rates are real low, interest rates should go up, but we have the op- 
posite, we have essentially no savings and very, very low interest 
rates where people want to borrow and they do not want to save 
and then they are taxed on top of this. I cannot see how we can 
deal with this problem without dealing with Federal Reserve policy 
because the Federal Reserve is the one that manipulates the inter- 
est rates and deceives the public and the very important informa- 
tion that we need is true interest rates, just like we need true 
prices in a market economy. Socialism fails because it has no mar- 
ket pricing. I think we have socialism in our monetary policy in 
that interest rates are distorted and we do the wrong things and 
it leads to, and has a large contributing factor to these imbalances 
on our trade. Do you care to comment? 

Mr. ROACH. Absolutely, I really think you have your finger on 
a very important issue but it does not get into this debate because 
everybody wants to bash China here. The Federal Reserve, under 
the former Chairman Mr. Greenspan, came up with the brilliant, 
or maybe not so brilliant idea, that we did not need to save the old- 
fashioned way out of our paychecks, we could save out of assets. 
So we have a bunch of asset bubbles in the last seven or eight 
years, equities, more recently property. If you can save out of these 
assets, why save out of your paycheck? What supports the asset- 
based saving model is unusually low real interest rates, that is 
what people brought to financial markets. I think this is the wrong 
way to run the world’s greatest economy is to encourage individ- 
uals in particular to save out of assets through artificially low in- 
terest rates. So, I think that is entirely correct. 

You tap on to some very important issues though of fundamental 
tax reform that always get talked about but have become politically 
very difficult for the Congress to move ahead on. Do we need some 
type of a consumption tax for a U.S. economy whose consumption 
share of our GDP today is at a world record high of 71 percent. 
There has never been an example of a major economy that has con- 
sumed more of its national output than we are doing in the United 
States right now. So, to say that this is an idea of, as Mr. Gutierrez 
said, of Wall Street versus Main Street misses the basic point. This 
economy is enjoying a consumption excess, the likes of which we 
have never had. We do not save. Then we are demanding that oth- 
ers who provide us with the savings play by our rules, something 
is wrong with this movie. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Yes, I am not sure how many people un- 
derstand the relationship between taxes, international trade, 
health care, and the impact on domestic manufacturing. We are the 
only major trading nation in the world that does not employ a VAT 
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tax. Now when I say “VAT tax,” it could be a border-adjustable tax. 
But we are the only, only one, isn’t that amazing? We have a def- 
icit in almost every class of goods with almost every trading nation 
in the world. If we change to a consumption tax rather than tax 
saving and investment, we would be much better off and our manu- 
facturing base would be much better off. I also believe that it is our 
tax structure, so unique in the world, causing us to lose market 
share to for example European countries or even any other country 
that causes them to increase market share against us and they are 
not quite as concerned as they would otherwise be on what is hap- 
pening with China. They are not a big ally on Chinese currency 
manipulation. You do not hear the Europeans — you hear them a 
little bit but like us no strong really actions and that is why, it is 
because of our tax system and their advantage over our tax system. 
That has to change. 

Mr. MOHATAREM. Mr. Paul? 

Mr. PAUL. All right. 

Mr. MOHATAREM. Can I add just very quickly I think we are 
again missing the point here. The current intervention by Japan, 
China, you name it, an Asian country, essentially provides savings 
to the U.S. at very low subsidized interest rates. That in turn dis- 
torts our economy, it lowers the price of critical goods in the U.S. 
economy, it increases the price of non-critical goods like housing. 
So, yes, you are right, they are related. The question is where is 
the driver, and I would argue the driver is attempts by countries 
to manipulate their currencies by intervening in currency markets 
where they proceed to subsequently invest it in very low yielding 
U.S. assets. It is not surprising when you force down the rate of 
return in U.S. investments and U.S. savings that people save less. 
So, the problem really again comes in that governments are trying 
to manipulate and in a sense distort our economy. 

Chairman LEVIN. I just went down the roster of those of who 
are here now, and I thought we might set a procedure if anybody 
comes back, they be at the end of the line, okay? So, I thought next 
we would go Mr. Stearns and then try to alternate Democrats, Re- 
publicans, okay? Then next we would go Mr. Pascrell, I hope I have 
this right, Mr. Castle next, going somewhat by seniority and alter- 
nating, and then on the Democratic side, Ms. Moore. Then perhaps 
we could take Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Brady together, is that okay? 
Yes? 

Chairman RUSH. I have Judge Gonzalez. 

Chairman LEVIN. Oh, Judge Gonzalez, okay, I was getting to 
him. No, no, I was getting to him. Then after that, Mr. Gonzalez 
and then Mr. Manzullo and then Mr. Matheson and Mr. Roskam. 
Mr. Lucas, you are going to join us. We will play this by ear some- 
what. Can we do that, is that somewhat fair? 

Mr. STEARNS. That is good. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay, so, Mr. Stearns, you are next. 

Mr. STEARNS. All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Bergsten, you had mentioned five things that we have to do, you 
mentioned that we need to label them as manipulators, whether it 
is Japan or China; the second you mentioned get the support of 
other countries, particularly dealing in Europe; the third thing you 
mentioned is work up a WTO case against them on their Article 
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15; fourth, go after bilateral intervention; and, fifth, if nothing else 
works, then to look at Congress to solve the problem. I guess in 
that case you were talking about H.R. 782. The question I have for 
you and also for Mr. Mohatarem, and Mr. Mohatarem mentioned 
this, I am trying to quantify that if you would, let’s assume that 
we are able to get Japan and China to stop manipulating their cur- 
rency and let’s say it was successful over four or five years, give 
me the quantitative impact it is going to have in the United States. 
You tried to mention that, Mr. Mohatarem, when you mentioned 
that the SUVs or the luxury vehicles would be $14,000 difference 
between a General Motors and perhaps two different cars. But I 
will start with you, Mr. Bergsten, assuming everything works out, 
what would the American economy look like today with Japan and 
China not manipulating their currencies and if you can do it in a 
quantitative and maybe if you could do it in a short amount of 
time? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Just to be clear on the premise, I suggested 
China should be designated a manipulator. 

Mr. STEARNS. Right, right. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. I did not say Japan should be designated as a 
manipulator. 

Mr. STEARNS. Yes, your five points were with China. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. That is right, though I believe the yen is 
under-valued and should be addressed separately. We have tried at 
my institute to do very careful analysis 

Mr. STEARNS. If you could really refer us to a website or a posi- 
tion paper or a white paper, I would just like to see somebody that 
has done this analysis in which Congress and the Administration 
and everybody — I want to see what the impact is so when I go back 
and talk to my constituents I could say this is important to you and 
talk in quantitative terms. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. The website is www.iie.com. We published a 
new paper on it last week as part of our big China conference. It 
quantifies exactly what you ask for. The conclusion is roughly as 
follows: If the Chinese, Japanese, and other Asian currencies, 
which I think would follow, all went up by a mere 20 percent, this 
would reduce the U.S. global current account deficit by about $150 
billion per year after a 2-year phase-in period. 

Mr. STEARNS. You mentioned that but what would that mean 
to the economy? Everybody understands — everybody says, okay, 
you have got a trade deficit but no one really knows what that 
means, how would that affect the economy, the everyday American? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. You have to start from the fact 

Mr. STEARNS. So, for $150 billion less trade, what does that 
mean for the average American? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. One hundred and fifty billion less trade deficit. 

Mr. STEARNS. Deficit, right. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. So, now we have got more exports. 

Mr. STEARNS. Right. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Fewer imports. 

Mr. STEARNS. Right. Does that mean more jobs to the United 
States? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Well, I am going to get to that. Remember, the 
U.S. economy is right now at full employment, a critical starting 
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point. So, if we were to get a lot more jobs and have a lot lower 
unemployment rate, we probably would also have higher inflation 
and higher interest rates, things we would not be so happy about. 
So, the main conclusion is that we would have a different distribu- 
tion of jobs in the economy. Export jobs would be promoted, which 
is a good thing. Export jobs pay 15 to 20 percent on average higher 
than average manufacturing jobs. Likewise, we would have more 
import competing jobs because imports would now cost more, and 
there would be less demand for imports. 

Mr. STEARNS. Let’s take a family in Michigan, in and around 
Detroit, what would that mean to Detroit? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. I do not have the job composition of Detroit 
right on my fingertips, but since autos is a big import competing 
sector, what I am talking about would create more jobs in the U.S. 
auto industry. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay, I am just trying to understand should we 
be careful what we ask for here? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Well, let me make one other point. Remember 
that we get that deduction in the current account deficit by a lower 
exchange rate for the dollar. 

Mr. STEARNS. Right. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. As I mentioned in response to the earlier ques- 
tion, that implies, everything else equal, a little higher rate of in- 
flation, a little higher interest rate — there is no free lunch. 

Mr. STEARNS. No free lunch. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. It is a good thing. 

Mr. STEARNS. So, you are saying we would have higher interest 
rates and higher inflation. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. So, you come back to what Dr. Mohatarem just 
said, we would have more jobs in the tradeable goods sector, more 
exports, and more import competing jobs. We would have fewer 
jobs in the non-tradeable sector, like housing, because inflation and 
interest rates would be a little higher. There would be a change in 
the composition of employment, which on the whole would be good 
for the country. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I would just ask that one of his 
other panelists give his point of view too if you do not mind. 

Chairman LEVIN. Sure. 

Mr. STEARNS. Even though my time has gone out. 

Mr. MOHATAREM. Very quickly, over the last ten years, as the 
Japanese have succeeded in depreciating the yen from about 95 it 
was prevailing and 97 to where it is now imports in Japan have 
gone up by about one million units. If you reverse the million units 
and assume that those would be domestically produced if the yen 
went back to 90, which is where we think they would be, that is 
roughly a $25 billion swing. Each billion dollars of imports or auto 
production is roughly 20,000 jobs through the economy. So, take 
20,000 by 25 and you are talking about roughly 500,000 jobs, not 
all of these would be in manufacturing, a lot of these would be in 
services because we use a lot of services as we produce cars as we 
ship them to our dealers and as our dealers sell them. So, you are 
talking about essentially reversing the damage that has been done 
to the economies in Michigan, Ohio, and other major auto pro- 
ducing states. 
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Mr. STEARNS. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. No, and I appreciate your pursuing it. Mr. 
Pascrell? 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is a fair conclusion listening to the panelists and listening 
to the questions from the Committees that the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States has repeatedly, I say repeatedly, de- 
clined to find that either China or Japan manipulates their rate of 
exchange for purposes of gaining unfair competitive advantage in 
international trade. As Ms. Lee pointed out very succinctly, this is 
not a self-correcting problem. We are not going to get into today 
the difference of losing manufacturing jote and gaining service 
jobs. I certainly do not want to get an advantage in the debate, I 
am looking for the truth. 

Ms. Lee, I have a question for you. Do you believe that H.R. 782, 
the Fair Currency Act, is WTO legal? and, if so, I want you to ex- 
plain why. 

Ms. LEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Pascrell, for the question. 
I do absolutely believe in the lawyers that have worked with us in 
the China Currency Coalition who have issued a lengthy legal opin- 
ion as to the WTO legality of H.R. 782. A key point I think is that 
WTO rules and IMF rules supposedly address currency manipula- 
tion and rule it out but the key point is that neither the WTO nor 
the IMF seem to understand how to define currency manipulation 
and they seem completely unwilling to take any action. So, the idea 
of H.R. 782 is simply to clarify the definition and to give the ad- 
ministration new and stronger and better tools and prod the ad- 
ministration to use those tools and to use them in a way which is 
consistent with our international trading systems. So, I thank you 
for the question, and I do not know if one of my colleagues wants 
to add something to that. 

Mr. HICKEY. I agree 100 percent with Ms. Lee. I think the time 
we spent on making sure that it was WTO consistent on this legis- 
lation really is proof in the pudding. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Chairman, this is like a tennis match, it is 
like a tennis match, currency, manipulation of currency, advantage, 
China; subsidization of trade, advantage China. When do we get an 
advantage or when do we play on a level field? Mr. Evans, Mr. Sec- 
retary, I have a question for you. Even if the Chinese allow the cur- 
rency to float tomorrow morning, we would still have a balance of 
trade problem I think. What should America do, what should we 
do to address some structural problems that exist at our end? I was 
specifically thinking about the 1 percent of savings of Americans 
compared to the savings in other countries. One could say, “Thank 
God, the Chinese save so we can borrow,” but the fact of the matter 
is that is a tremendous disadvantage in our country in terms of the 
very topics we have been talking about today. What should we do 
about that structural situation? 

Mr. EVANS. You are talking about the structural situation that 
we are not saving and the rest of the world is? 

Mr. PASCRELL. Well, that is a simplification of it, yes. 

Mr. EVANS. First of all, I would say — I would point to our econ- 
omy today is in very good shape. 
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Mr. PASCRELL. Well, that is your opinion, Mr. Secretary, I want 
an answer to the question. 

Mr. EVANS. In terms of the trade deficit, I would say we need 
to continue to have focus on opening up markets around the world 
for the goods and services of American workers. I think there needs 
to he ongoing emphasis on that. That means more free trade agree- 
ments with the rest of the world. I would encourage the passage 
and the signing of the Free Trade Agreement with Panama and Co- 
lomhia, and I would continue to push for our trade promotion au- 
thority for the President. I think that we must understand how 
this world has changed and that we are just 5 percent of the people 
here in America and 95 percent of the people live outside the bor- 
ders of our country. So it seems to me that where our emphasis 
should continue to be is on opening up markets around the world, 
pushing China real hard to open up their markets for the financial 
service industry, et cetera. Dr. Roach I can see is wanting to re- 
spond. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Go ahead. Dr. Roach. 

Mr. ROACH. Can I just say in answer to your question what 
must we do to save? Five things, the first three are fix the budget 
deficit, the second two are 

Mr. PASCRELL. How would you do that. Dr. Roach? 

Chairman LEVIN. Wait, Mr. Pascrell, the time is out and a ques- 
tion how do we fix the budget deficit I do not think can be an- 
swered in a few seconds. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Well, can he finish what he was going to say 
then? 

Chairman LEVIN. Just quickly because we have six or seven 
others. 

Mr. ROACH [continuing]. The second two is tax reform, some 
type of a consumption tax. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay, Mr. Castle? Thank you so much for 
your patience and everybody else’s but this is I think is a scintil- 
lating discussion, I know you will make it more so. 

Mr. CASTLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I cannot believe he 
could not answer the question on how to fix the budget in a few 
seconds or even minutes for all it matters, I would love to hear that 
answer. Actually I am going to ask some questions along that line, 
but I want to go to Dr. Bergsten. I need some help with this per- 
haps Economics 101, and I am not asking you how to fix the budget 
although I would love to know how to do that, the deficit issues. 
We referred to our deficit and all of you basically in your comments 
referred to the ownership of American debt as being a problem 
here so I can see that as underlying problem in terms of our deficit. 
But I would like to know how — to have an economic explanation of 
the whole interplay of the deficit of the United States of America 
on this particular trade problem. You mentioned it in your written 
testimony, I am sorry I was not here for your oral testimony, in 
discussing it and how we have to address it immediately and that 
would help greatly with the trade issue. This is the kind of the 
thing that most of us who run for Congress run on, but I am not 
sure we totally understand it. I would be interested in connecting 
all the dots with respect to that if you could help. 
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Mr. BERGSTEN. We used to hear the term “twin deficits,” refer- 
ring to the budget deficit and the trade deficit. They are not twins. 
They do not always move precisely together, hut a bigger budget 
deficit clearly promotes a bigger trade deficit for two reasons: When 
government net spending goes up, unless there is some cor- 
responding increase in domestic output, we import the difference. 
So, it adds to total domestic spending, unless something on the out- 
put side miraculously occurs simultaneously, we are buying more 
than we produce at home, we import the difference, and the trade 
deficit goes up. 

That is one mechanism. The other mechanism is that when the 
budget deficit goes up, the government’s borrowing from the capital 
markets puts more pressure on those capital markets, and drives 
interest rates up. Those interest rates attract foreign investment, 
which drives up the exchange rate of the dollar. That reduces the 
price competitiveness of our products and the trade deficit goes up. 
So, you have got two channels running from higher budget deficit 
to higher trade deficit and that is a very well-established propo- 
sition. There is a learned debate as to what the ratio is, is it 0.5 
to one, is it 0.3 to one? I think 0.5 is probably about right. So, 
roughly for every dollar the budget deficit goes up, you could expect 
about a 50 cent increase in the external deficit. If we want to get 
the external deficit down, the best and only way we know to do it, 
is to get the budget deficit down. I would say convert it to a small 
surplus, which would mean less pressure on capital markets and 
on attracting imports to meet our total national spending require- 
ments. 

Mr. CASTLE. Let me just sort of ask a follow-up question along 
the same lines as being educated. China is apparently acquiring a 
lot of the debt of America, taking our notes, bonds, et cetera. Can 
you tell us exactly how that affects the value of the currency, the 
RMB, by the fact that they hold that? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. If the Chinese currency were floating in the ex- 
change markets, like the dollar, euro and many other currencies 
do, then the proceeds of the Chinese trade surplus and of all the 
foreign investment coming into China would amount to dollar in- 
flow buying Chinese currency and the price of the Chinese currency 
would go up. The Chinese abort that process by having their cen- 
tral bank buy those dollars at a fixed price so they do not affect 
the market price of the currency. There is no market price for the 
currency, which is why it is called a “fixed” exchange rate. It is an 
anomaly in today’s world but they do it. That is the source of this 
huge buildup in their foreign exchange holdings. When the Central 
Bank of China buys those dollars for RMB to keep the price of 
RMB from going up, it has a big buildup of dollars. What do they 
do with those dollars? They turn around and buy U.S. Treasury 
bills or agency securities. That money then increases our money 
supply, which holds down our interest rates, thus supporting our 
housing. That is the source of the problem. 

Mr. ROACH. But there is a corollary to that, Mr. Castle, and 
that is if the Chinese elect or are forced to raise their currency, 
that means that they will be buying less in the way of dollar-based 
assets. The question we must then address is who is going to fund 
us at current levels of the currency, the dollar and real interest 
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rates. The odds are that that does imply some fairly sharp adjust- 
ments in the prices of our assets. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Let me just respond with one actual 

Mr. HICKEY. Can I just make a comment on what Ered said? 
Eor the last 10 years, we have had increasing changes in the gov- 
ernment fiscal policy in the United States, we have had surplus 
and we have had deficits. Every year the deficit with China gets 
worse, so the theory is great but the theory does not work when 
the other countries intervene. Last year, the Eederal budget deficit 
went down. We had a 15-percent increase in the trade deficit with 
China. The Chinese economy grows at 10 percent a year, our trade 
deficit grows at 15 percent a year. We are now importing what, 8 
or 9 percent of Chinese GDP? This is rigged game. Anybody who 
does not understand this has to have their head examined. Ered 
has got great theory but the reality is that we have had major 
changes in Eederal surpluses and deficits over the last 10 years 
and our trade deficit keeps going up. 

Chairman LEVIN. Ered, 5 seconds. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. The theory is right but he is also right that the 
distribution of our imbalance goes to those surplus countries. I 
made the point that the Europeans let their exchange rate go up. 
As a result, our trade deficit with Europe has gone down, but he 
is right because the Asians are running the big surpluses. That is 
why they have got to be the central players in Act Two of the cor- 
rection of the imbalances. 

Mr. CASTLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Ered cleared the way for your question. 

Ms. MOORE. Absolutely, that was a dynamic exchange, thank 
you very much. I have listened very carefully to you all, and I real- 
ize that I know less than I thought I knew before I got here. I 
guess I want to start by asking Dr. Bergsten to elaborate on his 
observation that historically the U.S. dollar has been over-valued. 
We have talked a lot about the under-valuation of the Asian cur- 
rency and you seem to suggest that we have contributed a great 
deal to our trade deficit, our inflation, and our own situation by 
over-valuing the dollar. In a sort of a devil’s advocacy role, I would 
like to say are we now saying, well, gee, we have gotten ourselves 
into this situation and so the solution should be now we are going 
to force others to inflate the value of their currency. Then I might 
follow-up with a question that perhaps Dr. Roach would like to 
jump in to try to — I am concerned as a Member — I am here as a 
Member of the Einancial Services Subcommittee on Domestic and 
International Monetary Policy, and I am curious and suspicious 
that some of the debtor nations that we have tried to help have in 
fact seen their economies fail because we have in fact tried to force 
some conditionality on them and force them into a rapid rise in 
their currency to meet our expectations and investors’ expectations. 

Mr. BERGSTEN. U.S. history is actually rather depressing be- 
cause we do not seem to learn from that history. We have now gone 
through four major cycles in the last 30 or 40 years, all of which 
started with low saving and a big increase in consumption — wheth- 
er it was the Reagan tax cuts in the 1980s or low interest rates 
now — which has led us to overspend in terms of our domestic pro- 
duction possibilities. Our trade deficits keep going up; and for- 
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eigners keep building up dollar balances. This happened in the 
early 1970s, the mid-1980s, it happened in the mid-1990s. At some 
point about once a decade we suddenly get alarmed and decide we 
do not like that, and are running too big a risk. So, then we act 
to drive down the exchange rate of the dollar. President Nixon de- 
valued twice in the early 1970s. Jim Baker did the Plaza Agree- 
ment in 1985, drove the dollar down by 50 percent over the next 
2 years because he realized that we had to make major changes to 
avert the risk of a total dollar collapse and I might say a huge out- 
break of protectionism here in the Congress. So, we have gone 
through these cycles where we permit our external balances to 
grow and then they hit a point where either the foreigners stop fi- 
nancing us or more likely we realize there is too big a risk thereof 
and decide to drive the dollar down and take corrective actions our- 
selves. All this has been severely and sharply abetted by a major 
structural fact, which is now changing and I should emphasize to 
the Committee that we have been able to do that in part because 
the dollar has been the world currency for a century. Other coun- 
tries and private investors around the world have been happy to 
buy dollar assets because the dollar is the world currency. That 
fact has certainly made it easier for us to finance these imbalances, 
lull ourselves to sleep, and let these things build up. 

Ms. MOORE. So we have manipulated our currency? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. It was not overt manipulation but it was cer- 
tainly acceptance of an over-valued currency because, as I said be- 
fore, in the short run it is great to live on your credit card. 

Ms. MOORE. So I am running out of time so I want to get to 
Dr. Roach because here we are, had Japan and China been 
smart 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Now comes the euro, a currency based on an 
economy as big or bigger than ours. The U.S. dollar is no longer 
the sole world currency, and that is going to make it much harder 
for us to do in the future what we have done in the past. 

Ms. MOORE. Thank you. 

Mr. ROACH. Just in answer to your question, go back 20 years 
ago, the same room, the discussions were all about Japan, and we 
gave Japan very strong advice that it needed to engineer policies 
that would lead to a sharp appreciation of the yen. The Japanese 
look back on that as a huge mistake. They had 15 years of rolling 
recessions and deflation. The Chinese are very mindful of that ex- 
perience and very wary of taking bad advice from us again. I think 
that is a very important context to think about. I would also — there 
is a huge difference with the Chinese and the Japanese, the Chi- 
nese have very undeveloped capital markets and I think are much 
less able to deal with the types of sharp currency adjustments as 
a result that are being recommended by many of my co-panelists 
today. So, I think this could prove to be a much more serious and 
difficult issue for them to adapt to than we are allowing for. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right. Here is the roster, Mr. Whitfield 
and Mr. Brady and Mr. Gonzalez, Mr. Ryan has been here, I think, 
Mr. Roskam, if it is okay you will go last. So, does that cover every- 
body? I think so. All right, thank you very much for your patience. 
Mr. Whitfield and then Mr. Brady? 
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Mr. WHITFIELD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to 
thank the panel for being with us today and spending this time. 
There is a tendency in Congress to look for silver bullets, and we 
always are enthusiastic about legislation that would help protect 
manufacturing jobs in the U.S. and help us create more jobs and 
so forth. We have heard some discussion today about Mr. Ryan’s 
bill with Mr. Hunter, and I know, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, you support 
that and Mr. Hickey and I think Ms. Lee and others. But on a scale 
of one to 10, how far would Ryan-Hunter go in really addressing 
this issue that we are dealing with today? Do any of you have any 
thoughts on that? Yes, Mr. Roach? 

Mr. ROACH. I think on a scale of one to ten, I would qualify it 
as a three and that is because by fixing the Chinese bilateral trade 
deficit, the question is what about the other $500 billion of trade 
deficits that America runs with the rest of the world. We cannot 
delude ourselves into thinking that we can have a bilateral fix from 
a multi-lateral problem. This is flawed macro-economics. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Okay. 

Mr. ROACH. It is a point that I stressed repeatedly in my open- 
ing remarks and it is one that just seems to be ringing on deaf 
ears. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Dr. Bergsten? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. No, Steve is right about that but Ryan-Hunter 
applies to all currencies. A focal point is China but the principles 
and rules that are put in place, as I read them, would apply to all 
currencies. Now, if we got the renminbi up substantially, 20 or 30 
percent, it would pull the other currencies up through the market 
repercussion, but the bill would permit going after others, not only 
for manipulation but for fundamental misalignment, which would 
then apply to my concept of Japan and some others in the region 
even though they are not “manipulated.” So, I give Ryan-Hunter a 
higher grade, but I am not sure if it is a five or six. The bill does 
not solve the whole problem, but it goes a good distance and is a 
lot better than what we have now. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Okay. Mr. O’Shaughnessy? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. As to currency manipulation, I would 
give it about an eight. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Okay. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. I think that if you understand though 
that once currencies are all market-oriented, market-changed, then 
what is going to happen is our currency is still going to depreciate. 

Mr. WHITFIELD Right. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. That gets to, that is why on a scale of 
all of the things we need to do, it is just one of three or four things. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Right. Mr. Hickey? 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Whitfield, this is a nine or a ten compared to 
what we have today. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Okay. 

Mr. HICKEY. We have no effective policy tools today. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Okay. Are trade deficit inherently bad? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Trade deficits, like almost any economic phe- 
nomenon, have costs and benefits. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Right. 
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Mr. BERGSTEN. Trade deficit means we are importing more 
stuff, which holds prices down; it creates jobs in the importing sec- 
tors, retailers, et cetera. To me it is not whether it is a good or bad 
thing, it is what magnitude is sustainable. On my judgment, about 
half where we are now. We do not have to get rid of the whole $800 
billion deficit, Steve kind of mis-spoke there. I think you have to 
cut it roughly in half, which would be an optimal level. There is 
no reason any country should run a zero trade balance. 

Mr. WHITEIELD. I notice in Germany, for example, they have 
a $200 million-plus trade surplus and yet they have an unemploy- 
ment rate of around 10 percent or so. 

Ms. LEE. Yes, if I could also, I think the point is not that a trade 
deficit in itself is separate from other things in the economy, but 
I think the point is in the United States what we have done with 
our trade policy is to put in place a set of policies, including cur- 
rency tax and trade rules, that actually encourage companies to 
move jobs offshore. Very few other countries in the world do that. 
Most countries are trying to figure out how to keep good jobs at 
home. 

Mr. WHITEIELD. Right. 

Ms. LEE. We have had a policy which is upside down, and I 
think one of the key things about the currency issue is what I said 
earlier, that it is a double-edged sword, that there are beneficiaries 
to an over-valued dollar. 

Mr. WHITEIELD. Right. 

Ms. LEE. The beneficiaries to that dollar, to the over-valued dol- 
lar, are companies that are producing offshore for selling in the 
United States that are retailers or importers or outsourcers and for 
those companies, that can be a very good policy. Eor those of us 
here in the United States, American workers, we cannot outsource 
ourselves, we live here. We need to be able to find good jobs here 
in the United States. You look at the long downward slide in real 
wages in this country, the stagnation of wages for the majority of 
American workers, and I think you have to say that our trade poli- 
cies have undermined our ability to get good jobs here in the 
United States. 

Mr. WHITEIELD. I see my time has expired. 

Chairman LEVIN. Your time is up. Okay, Mr. Brady you join 
and maybe you would yield a second, you are twins today. 

Mr. BRADY. That is the first time I have been called that. 
Thanks, Chairman, great panel today. A couple of thoughts, first, 
just for the record, we happen to address some of China’s disputes 
with this filing and wining cases on semiconductors, the settling in 
our favor of &aft fiber board. We filed cases against China in auto 
parts, nine different illegal import and export subsidies and two 
separate intellectual property cases. We have also done a number 
of U.S. trade remedy laws, tariffs on steel, bedroom furniture, 
brake rotors, and textile surges, all as a result of bilateral and 
other agreements we have had. We can say we are not doing 
enough and be accurate. It is inaccurate to say we have done noth- 
ing on China in trade enforcement issues. There is no question the 
currency needs to float at market rates, the question is how fast 
and what real impact it has on us. Like Mr. Whitfield, I do not 
think this is the magic potion that everyone in Congress makes it 
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out to be, a good example is Revere Copper. Here is a company, a 
highly respected, historical company but like others have faced a 
number of issues, closing plants in Detroit in the 1980s, long before 
China currency was an issue, having serious labor disputes, includ- 
ing strikes, accusations of bribery at the Hanibel smelter, and accu- 
sations of off-shoring and Hbl abuses. In manufacturing news, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, as he just mentioned a few minutes ago, blames 
our high tax rate and method of taxation in making him non-com- 
petitive on a world-wide basis, and now it is China. I am not criti- 
cizing Revere Copper, just the opposite. I think in today’s competi- 
tive world it is a combination of labor, taxation, health care, and 
open markets that all make it very difficult to compete in the world 
market today. It is more complex than people say. 

The solutions we are looking at today, Mr. Chairman, I worry 
tend to focus on punishing one group, U.S. consumers. A higher 
yuan means higher prices for U.S. consumers. Higher tariffs is 
higher prices for U.S. consumers. A stronger dollar is higher prices, 
higher inflation, higher interest rates, all on U.S. consumers. I 
think we ought to be focusing on solutions that have been proposed 
today not just in savings, and it was interesting to hear Dr. 
Bergsten’s point about assets-based savings versus capital and 
cash-based savings — or Dr. Roach’s, very interesting. It is an area 
where Republican and Democrats ought to be working together. 
But we have not talked much about overall increasing these mar- 
kets overseas in a significant way. We have seen recently in the 
last few months the lines cross. The growth in our sales overseas 
is now growing faster than the growth of what we are buying, not 
in numbers but the increased percentages, including in China. Our 
exports and sales to them grew by a third last year. We bought 18 
percent more. Those numbers have crossed in the right trend. We 
ought to be, again Congress, ought to be looking at ways to accel- 
erate that trend of sales of overseas. 

We also, and I am curious. Dr. Bergsten, I think you are right 
about one of the ways we address China’s export surges really is 
to curb their investment in industry and export type industry. Can 
we not address that not simply through the currency but since they 
have a banking system with an estimated 40 to 50 percent non-per- 
forming loans, much of that capital going to those industry export- 
oriented enterprises throughout their country, what steps can we 
take to force them to address their capital system, which is I think 
contributing just as much as the currency to their export men- 
tality? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. Well, I am with you on the analysis, and Sec- 
retary Evans stressed that earlier too, but I am not sure we can 
do much to force them to improve their financial system. They 
want to do it for their own reasons — and I give Secretary Paulson 
great credit — I think that has been at the top of his priority list 
as he worked with the Chinese in the Strategic Economic Dialogue 
and elsewhere. But again I will come back to the point I made in 
one of the earlier discussions: huge price distortions in your econ- 
omy, like a grossly under-valued exchange rate, give all the wrong 
signals to the banks. The banks in China continue to lend to the 
inefficient state-owned enterprises which are enjoying a 40 percent 
export subsidy. Over time these state-owned enterprises are going 
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to fail, creating more non-performing loans. Under current pricing 
signals and the current structure of China’s growth, it is not irra- 
tional for the banks to make loans to these companies. Maybe ev- 
erything reminds me of the exchange rate, but to the extent we can 
get them to move that variable, it will help resolve the problem you 
quite rightly emphasize. 

Mr. BRADY. I think perhaps the worry I have is that rather 
than punish U.S. consumers as the solution for this trade deficit 
and China’s issues, why do we not put the onus back on China and 
provide a little pain over there because it just seems to me that 
this is such a complex issue that we ought not to be standing up 
in townhall meetings bashing China but looking at the very people 
who will end up paying the price for some of these solutions? 

Chairman LEVIN. Let me suggest this, I think that you have 
opened up a number of issues and others want to participate, so 
let’s leave it at that. We will have that debate about the progress 
that has been made 

Mr. BRADY. Well, Chairman, one point 

Chairman LEVIN [continuing]. Or lack of it. 

Mr. BRADY [continuing]. That echoes you is that I think the so- 
lution here is less a sledge hammer and more a surgical knife if 
we are going to do this right. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay, I think there are differences of opinions 
as to that description. But I think Mr. Gonzalez was next, Mr. 
Manzullo, and then Mr. Roskam. Thank you again for your pa- 
tience. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would request 
unanimous consent at this time to submit for the record a CRS re- 
port that is entitled, “Japan’s Currency Intervention Policy Issues, 
Updated April 12 , 2007 ,” from which I will actually be citing. 

Chairman LEVIN. Without objection. 

[The provided material follows: PENDING] 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you very much. The first question would 
go to, is it Dr. Mohatarem? That is as close as I am going to get. 
But I know your testimony has focused more on Japan than China 
and obviously we are consumed with China but nevertheless let me 
go ahead and cite from the summary of this particular report and 
see if you agree with this. 

“Japan intervened, bought dollars and sold yen extensively to 
counter the yen’s appreciation in 1976, 1978, 1985, 1988, 1992, 
1996, and 1998 to 2004. Since March 2004, the Japanese govern- 
ment has not intervened significantly, although some claim that 
Tokyo continues to talk down the value of the yen. This heavy buy- 
ing of dollars has resulted in accumulation of official foreign ex- 
change reserves that exceeded a record of $888 billion as of March 
2007 by Japan. 

The intervention, however, seems to have had little effect. It may 
only have slowed the rise in value of the yen since the yen rose 
from 296 yen per dollar in 1996 to 103 yen per dollar at the end 
of 2004. In the spring of 2006, the exchange value of the yen had 
depreciated to about 119 yen per dollar. Japan’s intervention, 
therefore, amounted to what is called ‘leaning against the wind’ or 
intervening in smooth, short-term trends rather than to reverse the 
direction of change.” 
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How do you interpret that particular finding in their summary? 
Again if you could be brief because I am going to have time prob- 
ably for one more question. 

Mr. MOHATAREM. As I mentioned before, when you make it a 
one-way bet, every time the yen is appreciating, you are going to 
intervene very heavily, and when the yen weakens for whatever 
reason, you leave it alone. Currency traders assume that the nor- 
mal behavior where if you expect the currency to appreciate, you 
begin to buy that currency, that corrective mechanism will not be 
allowed to work, you do not have to intervene as much because you 
have already made your point that you are going to be intervening 
if it goes in the other direction and by such massive amounts that 
you are going to be able to overcome any of the market pressure. 

The second point I would make is somebody needs to teach CRS 
economics. They are looking at nominal exchange rates, not real ex- 
change rates, inflation adjusted. Because Japan has had deflation 
or very low inflation, the real value of the yen has been dropping. 
In fact, as the Bank of Japan itself notes and as Morgan Stanley’s 
estimates show, the real value of the yen right now is weaker than 
it has been in 20 years. So, yes, they are correct that if you just 
looked at the nominal rates, unadjusted for inflation differentials, 
it looks like the yen has appreciated. But in fact because Japan has 
had deflation, a rate of inflation, the real value of the yen now is 
cheaper than it has been in the last 25 years. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I appreciate your view on that particular find- 
ing. I also want to point out it is so important to look at the dis- 
tinct differences of the relationship of the United States economy 
with Japan as opposed to China in its present situation and then 
looking forward. 

Dr. Roach, quickly, a couple of things that you said that some- 
what concern me, Robert Samuelson’s article today in the Post, 
most of you probably already have read it, is discussing the Chi- 
nese as an emerging market as someone that could basically rep- 
resent a huge consumer base for us. 

“Even Chinese officials favor higher local demand but either they 
cannot or will not stimulate it. Personal consumption spending is 
a meager 38 percent of GDP. That is half of the United States rate 
of 70 percent. The Chinese say that astonishingly high levels, part- 
ly because they are scared of emergencies, the social safety net is 
skimpy, health insurance is modest, out-of-pocket spending covers 
half of medical costs reports economist Nicholas Lardy of the Peter- 
son Institute. There is no universal social security and only 17 per- 
cent of workers have pensions, a mere 14 percent are covered by 
unemployment insurance.” 

I know that you have vast quantity of individuals there with lim- 
ited capacity and so on, maybe that will offset it somewhat. I am 
going to ask for your own interpretation of this particular article. 

Secondly, though he seemed to indicate that right now what is 
being set up as far as the United States’ foreign investment in 
business, and by the way, while we wait for that society to catch 
up, Mr. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. Hickey will be out of business. 
Number two, he seemed to say that what we are setting up in 
China is basically assembly but let’s take Intel. If Intel sets up 
shop there, do you not believe that it is much more than just cheap 
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labor, it is our technology that will be subsumed and assumed by 
what probably will be our greatest competitor. I guess really what 
we have in stock is really technology. But are those concerns that 
we should be addressing presently as China evolves? 

Mr. ROACH. You ask an awful lot of very important questions. 
Let me just answer one of them if I could. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Please. 

Mr. ROACH. China, a year ago enacted a new five year plan, 
very, very focused on dealing with a number of the impediments 
to a consumer-led society, all of which you address which were 
written about by Bob Samuelson today. It is not going to happen 
overnight. They are definitely focused on social security, pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and worker training to deal with the 
huge degree of income and job insecurity that is out there. When 
they get there in the next three to five years, that will be an ex- 
tremely important opportunity for still competitive U.S. companies 
to take advantage of what will be the world’s greatest consumer 
market. That is an important point. What is missing here in this 
discussion is 30 years ago China was on the brink of collapse. They 
have used deliberately an export-led growth strategy to come back 
out of that and now they want to migrate to more of a balanced 
consumer-led growth strategy. What is wrong with that if it im- 
proves this economy as being an increasingly solid participant in 
the broader global economy with opportunities for all of us? 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, I think we will have to leave it at 
that. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Mr. Manzullo, you are next. 

Mr. MANZULLO. Eirst of all, I am a 100 percent free trader. I 
have one of the finest free trade voting records in Congress and am 
in the process of helping re-write the Export Administration Act, 
yet I am still a cosponsor of Ryan-Hunter. So, being a free trader 
is not inconsistent with supporting that bill. Second of all, here is 
a quote of Madam Wu Lee, vice premier, on April 22, 2004 before 
the U.S. -China Business Council, I was there, “China has a mar- 
ket-based managed unitary floating exchange rate.” That is where 
we start. That is the definition of what to do with their currency, 
out of their own words. 

Second of all, with regard to Dr. Roach, I with all respect, ques- 
tioning a country’s monetary policy is not bashing that country any 
more than questioning the United States’ approach to China and 
what we think may be a mistake or improper is not bashing the 
United States. We represent millions of people, thousands in my 
congressional district who have lost high-paying manufacturing 
jobs, I do not bash any country, I am in pursuit of truth. Dr. Roach, 
again, I think that you should remove from your remarks the fact 
that you accuse us of bashing China, that is not correct. We are 
just trying to seek the truth and do the best for the people that 
we represent. 

Secretary Evans, page three of your statement, I agree with al- 
most everything in there but when you say that China’s economy 
is so under-developed that its immediate shift in the market be- 
cause of the lack of derivatives, stock market, et cetera, will really 
create havoc, I think when you say that you encourage the Chinese 
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to do absolutely nothing, not you, but the statement encourages 
them to do nothing and not to grow up. I have met a lot of Chinese 
and they are graduates of the same colleges you guys went to, they 
know the system better than we do. In fact, they are investing in 
our markets and making more money than we are. They under- 
stand the system. But at the same time, they cannot say that their 
economy is under-developed and yet they can develop a sophisti- 
cated rocket so precise that it can knock a satellite out of the sky. 
So we have to realize that we are actually dealing with a very so- 
phisticated country. 

Dr. Mohatarem, you work at General Motors and you criticize 
the Japanese for manipulating the market, yet I saw an official 
memo from GE — General Motors, to one of your fastener suppliers 
demanding that a portion of the fasteners from China come from 
China, which I find interesting because at the same time GM is 
screaming about Japan and unfairness, in the actual price of your 
cars, you are forcing American manufactures to outsource from 
China on fasteners which are not covered by the Fastener Quality 
Act of which I personally re-wrote in this Congress 14 years ago. 

Fred Bergsten, you made a statement with which everybody 
agrees and that is the currency manipulation has created a false 
economy and that is what we are dealing with here. It is an econ- 
omy that is false. That is what Bill Hickey is talking about over 
there when we work with unfair currency and the same Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, when we help file a short supply petition against 
China for cornering copper scrap. Remember what happened. Bill? 
The day we filed the petition, they backed off on it. So, I just want- 
ed to bring all this together here because we must start with the 
assumption of Wu Lee, that we are in a false economy. There are 
44,000 U.S. manufacturers manufacturing in China, sending goods 
back to the United States, do you really think they want to see the 
RMB at its true value and see the cost of labor go up in China? 
But what has happened is because the United States had done 
nothing, essentially we have encouraged the American manufactur- 
ers to go overseas to get involved in a false economy and if some- 
thing happens to make right, to do the right thing, to make sure 
that the currencies float, to let the market economy itself govern 
the impact of fairness in currency, we come here now and have all 
these discussions about the dramatic impact that could have. If 
anybody wants to respond, that is fine. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Yes, I would please. Congressman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Very, very briefly if you would. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Okay. First of all, I think when Steve 
Roach talked about China migrating to a consumer economy, the 
word “migrate” was a very good one, I am thinking in terms of how 
people migrate over centuries and here is how their migration has 
gone, when they changed their currency to this market basket, they 
have migrated at the rate of 3.5 percent a year while the under- 
lying rate of appreciation is probably 5 percent and they have made 
things worse. To put things in perspective, how important currency 
is, let’s prioritize and quantify, currency to Revere is worth 40 per- 
cent of our costs. VAT taxes or a consumption type tax and health 
care costs are worth 20 percent. So, right there is 60 percent, so 
clearly currency is number one. 
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Chairman LEVIN. The bell is ringing. Mr. Roskam, you are 
going to have your minutes and then it is set up rather well, Mr. 
Ryan, you are going to have a few minutes to conclude the hearing 
since your bill has been mentioned [continuing]. Thank you for 
your patience. 

Being a freshman has marvelous attributes, except one. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROSKAM. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, very much. Thank you 
all. You know, it is, all kidding aside, it is really helpful to sit and 
listen to you all. You come to this with good faith and a very high 
view of the process, and it’s really encouraging to someone like me. 

In the interest of full disclosure, I represent the West and North- 
western suburbs of Chicago. Within that area, depending on who 
you’re talking to, feels pretty conflicted about this issue. I’ve got 
Mr. Hickey’s counterparts, who are a little bit further west than 
him, manufacturers, tool-and-die folks. I’ve got thousands of Motor- 
ola employees, Tel Labs employees and so forth that are involved 
in very robust trade with China. 

So, I find it interesting. Unlike Mr. Manzullo, I don’t have a his- 
tory with any of you, so you’re all a clean slate as far as I’m con- 
cerned. What I’ve heard basically today if you distill it down — what 
I’ve heard — you may not have said this, but what I heard was sort 
of two versions of the same theme. One was stay the course, and 
I understand the rationale behind that. The other is pull the trig- 
ger in terms of the Ryan-Hunter bill. 

What it strikes me is when you distill this all down, it is what 
is your tolerance for pain? How much water are you willing to take 
on? How far will go into the wind in order to get to a point where 
you’re dealing robustly with a billion consumers potentially? 

Mr. Evans, I understand the nature of wanting to wait it out in 
terms of the financial services sector developing so that China has 
the tools in order to do that. Meanwhile, the Mr. Hickeys of the 
world are struggling in terms of real lifestyle change possibly, cer- 
tainly if not for him, then for his children and the workers around 
him. 

I’m wondering, you know, there’s value to this conversation be- 
cause the negotiators then can go back and say, look, you know, 
these guys in Congress, they’re serious. They’re not kidding. It does 
drive the discussion. So, I think that that’s helpful in terms of put- 
ting pressure on China. But I’m not sure that either of the two al- 
ternatives that we’ve heard today are really the best alternatives; 
stay the course or pull the trigger. 

Is there a third way? Is there a neutral — not a neutral, but is 
there something that moves the ball? Maybe, Mr. Secretary, you 
could address that. 

Mr. EVANS. Well, look, I just want to be clear. China is not mov- 
ing fast enough on currency exchange. They need to pick up the 
pace. Now what — how much pick up the pace, I don’t know. I can’t 
define that precisely for you. But I think this is a very important 
discussion that we’re having right here. Because I think it will cre- 
ate the environment for them to pick up the pace. 

They’ll learn that Congress is serious about this. I encourage all 
Congress men and women to go over there and spend time in 
China and get to know the leaders over there and understand 
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where they’re coming from. But it is important for Congress to 
send signals to them, like it’s important — you know, I commend 
Secretary Paulson, as was said earlier, for the strategic economic 
dialog that’s underway. We’ve got active dialog with them all the 
time there, and I guarantee you, every time they’re talking, you’ve 
got to pick up the pace in moving toward market-based currencies. 

But, you know, they do have the problem of developing the mar- 
kets for futures and forward trading and swaps and derivatives 
and everything else so that they don’t run a risk of their economy 
having some kind of hard landing or soft landing like so many 
economists were worried about just four or 5 years ago. Four or 5 
years ago when I went over there, economists were saying they’re 
going to have a hard landing or a soft landing. Nobody seemed to 
know. 

But I want to be clear that I’m not to stay the course, you know, 
everything’s okay. I think we need to keep the pressure on them 
to pick up the pace. 

Mr. ROSKAM. Thank you. Yes, sir? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. With due respect to Secretary Evans, the weak- 
ness of China’s financial markets is not a deterrent to the kind of 
currency adjustment I’m talking about. I am not calling for China 
to freely float its exchange rate. That is not necessary. They can 
do one-shot revaluations. They can manage their float upward like 
they’ve managed it to stay fiat. None of that will worsen their fi- 
nancial markets. 

Over time, they need better financial markets to have a truly 
floating rate. But they do not need that in the short run. In my 
statement, I tried to offer a middle course between “stay the 
course” or “pull the trigger.” We have multilateral institutions and 
rules. We have not tried to use them very much. Treasury has gone 
to the IMF, but not really very hard. We have not brought a case 
to the WTO — some colleagues on the panel tried to do it, but were 
rejected by the administration, as was testified. 

We could take China to the WTO under existing rules of the 
game, which, on our analysis, is not a slam-dunk, to use the cur- 
rent terminology, but it would have a significant chance of both 
bringing some justice to the outcome and putting more multilateral 
pressure on the Chinese to move their own policies. So, in my pre- 
ferred solution in my statement, that’s what I was offering. If it 
doesn’t work, they have to pull the trigger. But I think we should 
go those multilateral, middle-course routes first. 

Chairman LEVIN. Talking about legislation. I’d like to have Mr. 
Ryan take a few minutes, and then we’re going to adjourn*. 

Mr. RYAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you for having this 
hearing, trilateral, and thank you for allowing me to be in this 
beautiful room. I thought I was important as an appropriator until 
I got into this room this morning. 

I appreciate everyone’s testimony and comments, some more 
than others, of course. Mr. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. Hickey’s grade 
curve, I appreciate much better than Dr. Roach’s for the Ryan- 
Hunter bill. 

A couple of points I want to make, just what Mr. Manzullo said. 
You know, this is not about China bashing. We have constituents 
in our district who are losing their jobs, and Wheatland Tube, 
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which is a business in my district, they have tubing coming over 
from China. The end price for the tube coming over from China is 
the same cost as the raw materials for Wheatland Tube. So, there’s 
a significant advantage here that we just want to say, level the 
playing field off. 

So, I do have a couple of questions. Dr. Roach, one of the ques- 
tions I have, if the RMB was valued where it should be, what 
would that mean for investment in the United States? 

Mr. ROACH. I think — first of all. I’m not sure, just clarify. 
Where do you think it should be? 

Mr. RYAN. Well, if it was, you know, valued more than it was 
today by a percent or two or three 

Mr. ROACH. Well, that’s not going to make any difference by 1 
or 2 percent. If the RMB were raised by a large magnitude, I think, 
as I indicated in my statement, that would have very serious impli- 
cations for the currency and the real interest rates in the U.S. It 
would weaken the U.S. economy and would have the counter- 
productive impact of really lowering investment near term. 

Over a long period of time, if the dollar were to move lower in 
a more gradual basis, that could begin to restore some investment 
back into the United States. That would take a very, very long pe- 
riod of time, along the lines of the migration point that was just 
made by Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr. RYAN. Ms. Lee? 

Ms. LEE. If I could, I mean, I think the point is that the — if the 
RMB were appreciated by 20 to 40 percent, which is what we 
would estimate would be needed, it has offsetting impacts, and I 
think it would be very healthy in terms of the long-term ability, the 
productivity of the United States economy, the ability to compete. 

Right now our trade deficit is undermining our GDP growth. It’s 
cutting away at that, and we are, as everybody has said, we are 
consuming 6 to 7 percent more than we produce every year, and 
that’s not good for us. We’re borrowing from the rest of the world 
in order to fund consumption that we can’t afford. 

So, you know, an adjustment of relative prices where we make — 
we make the price of Chinese goods more expensive, but we also 
enhance the ability the American companies to produce on Amer- 
ican soil, it’s the offsetting thing. We heard before talk about, you 
know, the punishment of consumers. Well, consumers are workers. 
We see the declining real wage, median real wage in this country. 

What we’re saying is that even with all the cheap imports, Amer- 
ican workers aren’t doing well. They’re not coming out even. 
They’re not getting their fair share of what’s there. 

I think it’s because of stories like Mr. Hickey’s and Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s that well-meaning American companies that are 
doing everything they can to compete on American soil are having 
the rug pulled out from underneath them by our own government. 
So I — you have to look at both sides of it, not just at the investor 
side or the Wall Street side of that equation. 

Chairman LEVIN: I think we’re going to have to finish because 
we have votes. 

Mr. RYAN. Can I ask just one quick question? 

Chairman LEVIN: Quick. 
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Mr. RYAN. If Secretary Evans and Dr. Roach could answer. I’m 
sorry. I don’t know if you’ve read the Fair Currency Act or not. Do 
you believe it to be WTO-compliant? Dr. Roach? 

Mr. ROACH. I’m afraid I do not. There is nothing in the WTO 
as it’s written that really deals directly with treating currencies as 
an unfair subsidy. I think you’d have to go back and have the WTO 
provisions themselves redrafted to allow for that. 

Mr. RYAN. Dr. Bergsten? 

Mr. BERGSTEN. No. I don’t think that’s right. We’ve looked very 
carefully at the compatibility of the law and the whole idea. In fact 
some of my colleagues at the Institute and I wrote the subsidy code 
when we were at the Treasury 30 years ago. We know it fairly well. 

We think the cases that would be brought under Ryan-Hunter 
would certainly be plausible, arguable cases to bring to the WTO. 
We’re not sure they would win, because the issue is unprecedented. 
It’s never been addressed. You’d have to get an IMF finding that 
there was currency misalignment or manipulation. Then the WTO 
would have to apply it to its rules. 

You could pursue at least two channels that are certainly plau- 
sible and arguable, and on the face of it, there’s no incompatibility 
between the law and the existing rules. 

Chairman LEVIN: Good I’m glad you had a chance to ask that 
question. So, we’re going to adjourn to two o’clock. My own feeling 
about this excellent hearing is, I hope it sends a clear message. I 
also think this testimony is going to accelerate the consideration of 
legislation. 

Thank you very much. We stand in recess until two o’clock. 

[Recess until 2:08 p.m.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman LEVIN: Thank you very much. I think we’ll begin. So, 
this is the recess edition. We heard this morning from a distin- 
guished panel, and I have a hunch that your staffs gave you some 
indication of the testimony. I hope so. Indeed, that was the purpose 
of structuring it this way so that we could have a rather full pan- 
oply of opinions, of approaches, of attitudes regarding the currency 
issues, and for the administration to come to give your perspective 
and any responses that you have. 

We thought it might make most sense to start with the Hon. 
Mark Sobel, who is the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Policy at Treasury, and then the 
Hon. Stephen Claeys, who is the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Antidumping and Countervailing Duty Operations, Department of 
Commerce, and then the Hon. Daniel Brinza, who is Assistant 
USTR for Monitoring and Enforcement. 

That seemed to be the proper approach, because perhaps this is 
in part a question of the jurisdiction of each of the three of you, 
but in two of your cases, the testimony doesn’t relate very much 
to the issue of currency that’s before us, while the testimony of the 
Treasury obviously very much refers to it since there’s no question 
about your jurisdiction, although I think there is a relevant role for 
the other two agencies. 
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So, in view of that, why don’t we start with you. Secretary Sobel, 
and then we’ll go to the next two. Thank you again for coming. It’s 
a mic. You have to push a button. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MARK SOBEL, DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND 

FINANCIAL POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Twice each year. Treas- 
ury issues a report to Congress on international economic and ex- 
change rate polices as required by the 1988 Trade Act. This Act re- 
quires the Secretary to consider whether countries manipulate the 
rate of exchange between their currency and the U.S. dollar for 
purposes of preventing effective balance of payments adjustments 
or gaining unfair competitive advantage in international trade. 

Treasury takes the preparation of this report very seriously. We 
know that it is read closely by Congress, the financial community, 
the general public and foreign governments. We make every effort 
to ensure that we produce a comprehensive report that reflects the 
realities of today’s international monetary and financial systems. 
Treasury has improved the coverage and analytic rigor of the re- 
port in recent years. Reflecting the significant changes in the world 
economy since 1998, we have strengthened our coverage of global 
economic development, the evolution of global imbalances and 
international capital flows. We have discussed the share inter- 
national strategy for adjustment of external imbalances, and we 
have begun adding special appendices. 

Among the special appendices, one examines the role of various 
indicators important in addressing currency manipulation ques- 
tions, provides illustrative scenarios on this question, and notes the 
wide array of countries that have large external surpluses for dif- 
fering reasons. 

Another focused on methodological issues relating to evaluating 
whether an exchange rate is misaligned, noting that the range of 
estimates can vary widely, but certain inferences can be drawn 
about misalignment, provided the results are taken from a variety 
of models, and the results are largely similar in magnitude and di- 
rection. However, these results must be supplemented with assess- 
ments of other reasons why exchange rates might deviate from per- 
ceived equilibrium values. 

Treasury previously reported to Congress in March 2005 on the 
inherent difficulties in making designations pursuant to the Act. 
That report also made clear that in assessing exchange rate manip- 
ulation, standard analysis needed to be supplemented with other 
indicators, and there is no mechanistic of formulaic approach in de- 
termining exchange rate manipulation. 

The report also noted the role of intent in rendering judgments 
about designations pursuant to the Act. Intent is an important con- 
sideration because it is inherent to the language in the Act that 
currency manipulation be undertaken for the purposes of pre- 
venting effective balance of payments adjustments or gaining un- 
fair competitive advantage in international trade. 

The GAO reviewed the methodology Treasury uses in examining 
foreign exchange policies in April 2005. The GAO report concluded 
that Treasury has complied with the requirements in the 1988 Act. 
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The GAO report made no recommendations but did note that cur- 
rent manipulation is a complex issue that involves both country- 
specific and broader international economic factors. 

Another key element in our strategy is to encourage the IMF, the 
world’s only multilateral international with a mandate for ex- 
change rates, to improve its work on exchange rates surveillance. 
Treasury strongly supports IMF Managing Ilirector de Rato’s ef- 
forts to update the IMF’s operational rules for surveillance. 

Let me turn to China. Although the RMB has appreciated 
against the U.S. dollar by more than 7 percent since July 2005, 
China does not have the currency policy we want it to have and 
that it needs. China’s cautious approach to exchange rate reform 
exacerbates distortions in its domestic economy and impedes the 
adjustment of international imbalances. 

Though China has embraced currency flexibility as a policy goal, 
the authorities are not moving quickly enough for the United 
States, for the global community, or for their own good. While we 
agree on China’s broad reform agenda, China’s leaders believe 
there is a risk in moving too quickly. Secretary Paulson has told 
his Chinese counterparts repeatedly that the greater risk is in 
China moving too slowly. 

Currency movement alone will not significantly reduce China’s 
trade surplus with the U.S., nor eliminate distortions in the Chi- 
nese economy. China’s trade surpluses are rooted in the structure 
of the Chinese economy. China needs to rebalance its economy so 
that household consumption powers growth, rather than exports 
and excess investment. The Secretary will again reemphasize these 
messages at the upcoming meeting of the Strategic Economic Dia- 
logue. 

Secretary Paulson has laid out several key steps China must 
take to advance toward the goal of currency flexibility: Widening 
the band on daily exchange rate movement; reducing intervention; 
developing its capital market; and setting clear monetary policy 
targets to avoid inflation and increase confidence in the value of 
the RMB. 

On Japan, the Treasury closely monitors Japan’s foreign ex- 
change policy. The value of the yen is determined in open, competi- 
tive global markets. Japan has not intervened in the foreign ex- 
change market since March 2004. In real price adjusted terms, the 
yen is at its lowest value since the early 1980s. This is due to a 
protracted period of deflation in the Japanese economy that coin- 
cided with rising prices in the U.S. and Japan’s other trading part- 
ners. Japan’s deflation reflects the drawn-out difficulties of adjust- 
ment to the bursting of the asset price bubble in the 1990s. 

Japan’s economy is recovering, but the recovery has not been 
brisk. One of the most important contributions Japan could make 
to the global economy and to U.S. firms and workers would be to 
resume sustainable and robust domestic demand growth and exit 
completely from deflation. 

We discuss foreign exchange issues with Japan and the other G7 
partners regularly. Japan has joined in repeated G7 statements 
supporting foreign exchange flexibility. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sobel follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of The Honorable Mark Sobel, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Monetary and 
Financial Policy, U.S. Department of Treasury 

Thank you Chairman Levin, Chairman Gutierrez, Chairman Rush, Representa- 
tive Herger, Representative Paul and Representative Stearns and Members of the 
Subcommittees, for the opportunity to appear today to discuss this important issue. 

Treasury’s Assessment of Exchange Rate Policies 

As you know, twice a year the Department of the Treasury issues a Report to 
Congress on International and Exchange Rate Policies. This report, often called the 
“Foreign Exchange Report,” is required by the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act of 1988 (the “Act”). The report reviews economic and policy developments of im- 
portant world economies and other economies with which the United States has a 
large trading relationship. The Act states that “the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
analyze on an annual basis the exchange rate policies of foreign countries, in con- 
sultation with the International Monetary Fund, and consider whether countries 
manipulate the rate of exchange between their currency and the United States dol- 
lar for purposes of preventing effective balance of payments adjustments or gaining 
unfair competitive advantage in international trade.” 

Treasury takes the preparation of this report very seriously. We know that it is 
read closely by Members of Congress as well as the financial community, the gen- 
eral public, and foreign governments. We make every effort to ensure that we 
produce an accurate yet comprehensive report that incorporates analysis reflecting 
the realities of today’s international monetary and financial systems. In developing 
our assessments. Treasury undertakes a careful review of major trading partners’ 
exchange rate regimes and policies, the evolution of their external balance of pay- 
ments positions, their accumulation of foreign exchange reserves, macroeconomic de- 
velopments within their economies, and their responses to these developments in 
terms of monetary and financial developments and financial and exchange restric- 
tions. 

Treasury has made a concerted effort in recent years to broaden and improve the 
coverage and analytical rigor of the report. We have done so because of changing 
global circumstances since 1988, including profound technological change and 
globalization, which have enabled many more economies today to become system- 
ically important from an economic and financial perspective. In addition, global cap- 
ital flows have increased greatly since 1988. The interdependence of the United 
States with the world economy has increased, heightening our sensitivity to the im- 
pact of developments overseas. 

In recent reports, therefore. Treasury has strengthened our coverage and analysis 
of global economic developments and the evolution of the U.S. balance of payments 
position by including a discussion of perspectives on interpreting U.S. current ac- 
count developments and international capital flows. In this regard, we have dis- 
cussed the shared international strategy for global adjustment and noted that given 
the large U.S. current account deficit, the counterpart to that deficit is inevitably 
to be found in large surpluses elsewhere in the world. We also have provided more 
extensive descriptions of macroeconomic and financial developments in many of the 
key countries of particular interest to the public. 

Further, Treasury has also included a series of appendices on critical inter- 
national monetary policy issues. In this regard, we began including a special appen- 
dix in which many variables and indicators are analyzed on a systematic basis to 
develop a better understanding of the currency policies of key countries. In this 
light, and given the inherent difficulties in defining currency manipulation for the 
purposes of preventing effective balance of payments adjustments or gaining unfair 
competitive advantage in international trade, we have examined a range of indica- 
tors that economists would typically look at when dealing with currency manipula- 
tion questions. We have analyzed a range of different combinations of indicators and 
weights in order to shed light on the judgments that we are asked to make. The 
numerical examples illustrate the sensitivity of the rankings to the weighting 
scheme chosen and also highlight the fact that, for an array of differing reasons, 
many countries throughout the world have large external surpluses. 

Treasury also has made a special effort in the report, through additional appen- 
dices, to discuss important related topics. Recognizing that the International Mone- 
tary Fund allows members to choose their own exchange rate regime, we have dis- 
cussed at length the advantages and disadvantages of various exchange rate re- 
gimes and, more specifically, fixed versus flexible exchange rates. In light of the 
vast accumulation of foreign exchange reserves by some countries, especially emerg- 
ing markets, we have discussed the costs and benefits of reserve accumulation and 
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some of the “rules of thumb” on what are thought to be prudent levels of reserves. 
And in light of the considerable attention being given to misaligned exchange rates, 
we have discussed some of the methodological problems involved in estimating equi- 
librium or fair value exchange rates. 

Treasury staff also prepares informal papers, known as Occasional Papers (avail- 
able at: www.treasury.gov/offices/international-affairs/occasional-paper-series/) on a 
number of other key international monetary policy issues. These staff papers are not 
statements of Administration or Treasury policy, but they shed light on these impor- 
tant issues. The question of currency misalignment was discussed in detail in a re- 
cent Treasury Occasional Paper (www.treasury.gov/offices/international-affairs/ 
occasional-paper-series/docs/ExchangeRateModels.pdf). That paper reviewed many of 
the concepts of exchange rate equilibrium in use as well as many of the models used 
to estimate the over or under valuation of a currency. An important finding of the 
paper is the wide variance of views that exist with respect to misalignment, as well 
as the sensitivity of the results to various modeling assumptions. In fact, in some 
cases, depending on the price deflators used, currencies were found to be overvalued 
using one deflator but undervalued using another deflator. Another main message 
of the study is that, although the range of estimates can and often do vary consider- 
ably, it is possible to draw certain inferences about misalignment provided the re- 
sults are drawn from a variety of models and the results are largely similar in mag- 
nitude and direction. This information must, however, be supplemented with assess- 
ments of other reasons why exchange rates, during relevant periods of time, might 
deviate from perceived equilibrium values. 

Treasury reported to Congress, in March 2005, on the procedures and inherent 
difficulties involved in making designations pursuant to the Act. That report, enti- 
tled, “Report to the Committees on Appropriations on Clarification of Statutory Pro- 
visions Addressing Currency Manipulation,” established that to identify exchange 
rate manipulation, standard macroeconomic and microeconomic analysis needed to 
be supplemented with certain indicators, including but not limited to: (1) measures 
of undervaluation; (2) protracted large scale intervention in one direction; (3) rapid 
foreign exchange reserve accumulation; (4) capital controls and payments restric- 
tions; and (5) trade and current account balances. We have since incorporated much 
of this in one of the aforementioned appendices where I indicated the outcomes 
largely depend on weights assigned and combinations of indicators used. As since 
noted in Treasury’s November 2005 Report, there is no mechanistic or formulaic ap- 
proach in determining manipulation; a complete assessment requires additional 
analysis of the interactions among economic variables, specific factors affecting 
economies, and current policy formulation and implementation. 

The March 2005 report also noted the role of “intent” in rendering judgments 
about desipiations pursuant to the Act. The language of the Act states that cur- 
rency manipulation must be undertaken “for purposes of preventing effective bal- 
ance of payments adjustments or gaining unfair competitive advantage in inter- 
national trade.” “Intent” of the country in question is a consideration as it is inher- 
ent in the language of the act. Determining intent behind the policy can be difficult 
to assess. 

The methodology Treasury uses in examining the foreign exchange policies of for- 
eign economies was also the subject of a review by the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) in April 2005. The &AO report ^ concluded that Treasury has complied 
with the requirements in the 1988 Trade Act. The GAO report made no rec- 
ommendations, but did note that currency “manipulation” is a complex issue that 
it involves both country-specific and broader international economic factors. The re- 
port also considered the views of outside experts on whether the renminbi was un- 
dervalued, finding that the views varied widely, with many experts maintaining a 
view that the currency is significantly undervalued while others contending that 
undervaluation was not substantial or that estimating it was not possible. According 
to the GAO, even among experts who believe that China’s currency to be under- 
valued, there was no consensus on how and when China should move to a more 
flexible exchange rate regime or whether capital account liberalization should be a 
part of that move. 

Another key element of Treasury’s strategy to ensure that countries pursue appro- 
priate exchange rate policies is to encourage the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the world’s only multilateral institution with a mandate for exchange rates, 
to improve its work on foreign exchange surveillance. Exchange rate manipulation 
to gain competitive advantage is inconsistent with the treaty obligations of the 185 
member countries of the IMF. Treasury strongly supports IMF Managing Director 


1 GAO— 05-351; International Trade “Treasury Assessments Have Not Found Currency Manip- 
ulation, but Concerns about Exchange Rates Continue,” April 2005. 
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Rodrigo de Rato’s effort to update the IMF’s thirty-year old operational rules for ex- 
change rate surveillance. 

We take very seriously our responsihilities to ensure that the Report to Congress 
on International Economic and Exchange Rate Policy is of high quality, topical, and 
thorough. We have been careful to be very clear about how we approach the issue 
of designations pursuant to the Act and our reasoning in specific cases. 

China 

As the exchange rate policy of China is of interest to the Committee Members, 
I will address it in more detail. 

China’s currency policy is an important issue in the economic relationship be- 
tween our two countries. Although China abandoned its fixed exchange rate in July 

2005 and the RMB has now appreciated against the U.S. dollar by a bit more than 
7 percent, China does not yet have the currency policy we want it to have and that 
it needs. Secretary Paulson has stated that a major objective of his as Treasury Sec- 
retary will be to press the Chinese government to advance toward the goal of an 
RMB for which the value is freely set in a competitive marketplace, based on eco- 
nomic fundamentals. The Secretary and Treasury staff meets frequently with Chi- 
nese counterparts to press this issue. 

The Secretary has laid out several key steps China must take to advance toward 
this goal, including: widening the band on daily exchange rate movement; reducing 
intervention; developing its capital market; and setting clear monetary policy tar- 
gets to avoid inflation and increase confidence in the value of the Chinese RMB. 
These reforms will allow China to develop the market infrastructure it needs for a 
freely floating currency; we are committed to working towards those reforms. Al- 
though China has embraced currency flexibility as a policy goal, Chinese authorities 
are not moving quickly enough for the United States or the rest of the global com- 
munity. And they are not moving quickly enough for China’s own good. While we 
agree on China’s broad reform agenda, China’s leaders believe there is risk in mov- 
ing too quickly. Secretary Paulson has told his Chinese counterparts repeatedly that 
the greater risk is in China moving too slowly. The Secretary will again emphasize 
this message during the upcoming meeting of the Strategic Economic Dialogue to 
take place here in Washington later this month. We hope that Chinese leaders at 
that time will have the benefit of meeting with Members of Congress to discuss the 
U.S.-China economic relationship. 

Treasury’s foreign exchange report clearly states that China’s cautious approach 
to exchange rate reform exacerbates distortions in its domestic economy and im- 
pedes the adjustment of international imbalances. With respect to determining 
whether or not China manipulates its currency as defined in the legislation, Treas- 
ury must take into consideration the intent of Chinese authorities. In the December 

2006 Foreign Exchange Report, after careful analysis of China’s economic and cur- 
rency policies. Treasury did not find that China’s policies are designed for the pur- 
poses of gaining unfair competitive advantage or preventing effective balance of pay- 
ments adjustments. Treasury will continue to carefully analyze China’s policies as 
we prepare future Reports. 

While China’s currency policy is critical to the United States and to China, cur- 
rency movement alone will not significantly reduce China’s trade surplus nor elimi- 
nate the distortions in the Chinese economy. China’s trade surpluses are rooted in 
the structure of the Chinese economy and are not solely the result of currency pol- 
icy. China needs to restructure its economy so that household consumption, rather 
than exports and excess investment, powers growth. Reform of China’s financial sys- 
tem is also critically important for the rebalancing process, by providing Chinese 
households the means to insure themselves against major risks and finance expendi- 
tures like education. Better financial services will also help address many of the rea- 
sons why Chinese households save so much and can spend so little of their incomes. 
Vibrant domestic consumption is key to the welfare of the Chinese population and 
is the only way that China can grow without generating huge trade surpluses. 

To be a responsible international stakeholder in the global economy, China needs 
to take swift and effective action to remedy these imbalances. This is both for the 
global economy and for China’s own sake. Currency flexibility will enhance the abil- 
ity of China’s economic policy makers to use monetary policy to steer China’s econ- 
omy towards steady and sustained growth. Rebalancing the structure of economic 
activity in China will help to alleviate global economic imbalances and will ensure 
that China’s future growth can be sustained without generating huge trade imbal- 
ances. 
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Japan 

The Department of the Treasury closely monitors Japan’s foreign exchange policy, 
which is reported on extensively in each Foreign Exchange Report. 

The value of the yen is determined in open, competitive global markets, respond- 
ing to the forces of supply and demand. Global trading in the yen-dollar market is 
extremely large, reflecting the importance of Japan in world trade and the global 
financial system. Since 2001, the yen-dollar exchange rate has fluctuated in the 
range of 105 to 135 yen to the dollar, and stands today at about 120 yen to the dol- 
lar. While Japan has previously intervened in the foreign exchange market, there 
is currently no intervention and Japan has not intervened since March 2004. 

In real, price adjusted terms, the yen is at its lowest value since the early 1980s. 
The yen’s real effective value is the result of a protracted period of deflation in the 
Japanese economy that coincided with rising prices in the United States and other 
trading partners of Japan. Japan’s long deflationary episode reflects the drawn-out 
difficulties of Japan’s adjustment to the bursting of the asset price bubble in the 
early 1990s. 

Japan’s economy is recovering. The recovery has been underway for several years, 
but it has not been brisk and it has not yet gathered steam. One of the most impor- 
tant contributions Japan could make to the global economy, and to U.S. firms and 
workers, would be to resume sustainable and robust domestic demand growth and 
exit completely from deflation. 

We discuss foreign exchange issues with Japan and the other G7 partners regu- 
larly. Japan has joined repeated G7 statements supporting foreign exchange flexi- 
bility. 

Thank you. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE STEPHEN J. CLAEYS, DEP- 
UTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ANTIDUMPING AND COUN- 
TERVAILING DUTY OPERATIONS, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Mr. CLAEYS. Thank you Chairmen Levin, Rush and Gutierrez, 
Ranking Members Merger, Stearns and Paul, and Members of the 
Subcommittees for inviting me to discuss the issue of currency ma- 
nipulation and its effects on U.S. businesses and workers. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to share with you the Department of Com- 
merce’s views on this issue, particularly as they relate to the U.S. 
countervailing duty law. 

The statute charges the Department of Commerce with the en- 
forcement of the U.S. trade remedy laws. These laws consist of the 
antidumping law and the countervailing duty law. As Import Ad- 
ministration’s Deputy Assistant Secretary for Antidumping and 
Countervailing Duty Operations, I am directly responsible for en- 
forcing those laws. 

China’s remarkable economic growth in recent years makes it an 
important engine in the world economy. China is now the United 
States’ third-largest goods trading partner. Our exports to China 
totaled $55 billion in 2006, growing at a rate of 32 percent from 
the previous year. At the same time, China is our second-largest 
source of imports. 

The tremendous growth in trade has benefited both countries, 
even though this growth has naturally resulted in an increase in 
trade friction. Commerce currently has 62 antidumping orders 
against goods from China, having issued 32 antidumping orders 
against China since 2001. 
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The antidumping and countervailing duty trade laws deal respec- 
tively with unfair pricing and foreign government subsidization of 
imports. Government subsidies distort the free flow of goods and 
adversely affect American businesses in the global marketplace. 
American companies, workers and farmers can compete against 
anyone in the world. However, they should not be expected to com- 
pete against foreign governments providing subsidies to their own 
industries. 

China’s policy has raised serious questions in this regard. Its un- 
fair subsidies can create huge, unfair advantages, and China’s ex- 
ports to the United States can also harm U.S. producers exporting 
to China or competing with Chinese exports to other countries. 

Under the CVD law, foreign governments subsidize industries 
when they provide financial assistance to benefit the production, 
the manufacture or exportation of goods. Subsidies can take many 
forms, such as direct grants, tax breaks, or below-market-rate 
loans. The amount of subsidies the foreign produce receives from 
the government is the basis for the countervailing duty rate 
through which the subsidy is offset or countervailed. 

For Commerce to find a program to be a countervailable subsidy, 
it would need to determine that three required statutory criteria 
apply. The first involves a financial contribution from the govern- 
ment. Second, it confers a benefit, and third is specific, meaning 
that it is either an export subsidy or import substitution subsidy, 
or is only available to a limited number of industries or companies. 

Whether a petition from a U.S. industry sufficiently alleges these 
criteria, and whether Commerce determines that a program indeed 
constitutes a countervailable subsidy, will depend on the facts and 
arguments presented to Commerce in a particular case. 

A related issue is applying the CVD law that a subsidy is pro- 
vided by China. Since the mid-1980s. Commerce maintained a pol- 
icy of not applying our countervailing duty law to countries classi- 
fied as nonmarket economies for antidumping purposes, such as 
China. Commerce reasoned that subsidies had no measurable eco- 
nomic impact in the 1980s Soviet-style economies that were under 
consideration when we established the policy. 

On March 30th, Commerce revised this policy by announcing its 
preliminary decision to apply the countervailing duty law to im- 
ports of glossy paper from China. Commerce determined that the 
current nature of China’s economy does not create obstacles to ap- 
plying the CVD law because the nature of the Chinese economy 
today allows us to determine whether the Chinese government has 
bestowed countervailable subsidies. 

We are committed to identifying and addressing trade-distortive 
and injurious subsidies from all countries. That is a top priority for 
us. Commerce will not hesitate to use the tools at our disposal to 
discipline China’s use of unfair subsidies. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify on this im- 
portant topic today, and I’m happy to take your questions. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Claeys follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of The Honorable Stephen Claeys, Deputy Assistant 
Seeretary for Antidumping and Countervailing Duty Operations, 
Department of Commeree 

Thank you Chairmen Levin, Rush, and Gutierrez, Ranking Members Herger, 
Stearns, and Paul, and Members of the Subcommittees for inviting me to discuss 
the issue of currency manipulation and its effect on U.S. businesses and workers. 
I appreciate the opportunity to share with you the Department of Commerce’s views 
on this issue, particularly as they relate to the U.S. countervailing duty (CVD) law. 

The statute charges the Department of Commerce with the enforcement of the 
U.S. trade remedy laws. These laws consist of the antidumping law, which remedies 
unfairly priced imports, and the countervailing duty law, which remedies foreign- 
government subsidized imports. As Import Administration’s Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Antidumping and Countervailing Duty Operations, I am directly respon- 
sible for enforcing these laws. 

China’s remarkable economic growth in recent years makes it one of the most im- 
portant engines of the world economy outside of the United States. In trade terms, 
China is now the United States’ third largest goods trading partner. China rep- 
resents one of the fastest-growing markets for U.S. goods and services. Our goods 
exports to China, which for the most part are high value-added products, totaled 
$55 billion in 2006, growing at a rate of 32 percent from the previous year. That 
makes China our fourth largest export market. At the same time, China is our sec- 
ond largest source of imports. Goods imported from China into the United States 
totaled $288 billion in 2006. 

The tremendous growth in U.S.-China trade has benefited both countries, even 
though this growth has resulted in, quite naturally, an increase in trade frictions 
as well as our trade remedy activities involving China. Commerce currently has 62 
antidumping orders against goods from China. Since 2001, we have issued 32 anti- 
dumping orders against goods from China, compared to the 24 orders put into place 
between 1993 and 2000. 

The antidumping trade rules and countervailing duty trade rules are both tools 
sanctioned by the World Trade Organization (WTO) to deal, respectively, with un- 
fair pricing and foreign government subsidization of imports. Government subsidies 
distort the free flow of goods and adversely affect American businesses in the global 
marketplace. American companies, workers and farmers can compete against any- 
one in the world. However, they should not be expected to compete against foreign 
governments providing subsidies to their own industries. 

China’s policies raise serious questions in this regard. The Chinese press is rife 
with examples of subsidies given to various industries and products across the spec- 
trum, from agricultural products to steel. Unfair subsidies, whether they come from 
the central, provincial, and/or local governments to Chinese companies, all have the 
power to distort trade conditions for U.S. producers, both here in the U.S. market 
and abroad. These kinds of subsidies can create huge, unfair advantages to China’s 
exports of a wide range of products to the United States. They can also harm U.S. 
producers hoping to export successfully to China or compete with Chinese exports 
to third-country markets. 

Under the CVD law, foreign governments subsidize industries when they provide 
financial assistance to benefit the production, manufacture or exportation of goods. 
Subsidies can take many forms, such as direct cash payments, credits against teixes, 
and loans at terms that do not reflect market considerations. U.S. trade laws and 
Commerce’s regulations establish standards for determining when an unfair subsidy 
has been conferred and for measuring the amount of the subsidy. The amount of 
subsidies the foreign producer receives from the government is the basis for the 
countervailing duty rate by which the subsidy is offset or “countervailed.” 

When a U.S. industry files a petition alleging unfair subsidies and seeking relief 
under the CVD law. Commerce looks at each of the alleged subsidies, consistent 
with our obligations under U.S. law, to determine whether the petition meets the 
statutory requirements for initiation. The basis for a countervailing duty petition is 
an allegation that foreign producers or exporters are receiving countervailable sub- 
sidies (as well as an allegation that those subsidies are causing material injury to 
a domestic industry). As a result, the subsidy allegation must include documentary 
evidence that such subsidies exist. 

Under U.S. law, a countervailable subsidy exists where an authority provides a 
“financial contribution” to a company that confers a measurable “benefit.” The sub- 
sidy must also be “specific,” meaning that it must either be an export subsidy or 
import substitution subsidy (i.e., prohibited subsidies) or is only available to a lim- 
ited number of industries or companies. Commerce must look to see whether the 
CVD petition addresses each of these elements for each subsidy that is alleged on 
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the basis of “information that is reasonably available” to the petitioning U.S. indus- 
try. If an allegation meets this statutory requirement (and there is a sufficient alle- 
gation that the alleged subsidies are causing material injury to a domestic industry), 
Commerce will initiate a CVD investigation. During the subsequent investigation, 
Commerce then determines if, in fact, the alleged subsidy meets these criteria and, 
thus, is countervailable. 

In summary, for Commerce to find a countervailable subsidy, it would need to de- 
termine that the three statutory criteria discussed above apply: 1) the subsidy in- 
volves a financial contribution from the government; 2) the subsidy confers a ben- 
efit; and 3) the subsidy is a prohibited subsidy or is otherwise specific. Whether a 
petition from a U.S. industry sufficiently alleges these criteria and whether Com- 
merce determines that a subsidy indeed constitutes a countervailable subsidy will 
depend on the facts and arguments presented to Commerce in a particular case. 

A related issue is applying the CVD law to subsidies provided by China. For more 
than 20 years, throughout four Administrations, Commerce maintained a policy of 
not applying our CVD law to countries that we have classified as non-market econo- 
mies for antidumping purposes, such as China. This policy was upheld in the 1986 
Georgetown Steel decision, in which the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit af- 
firmed that Commerce has the discretion to decide whether to apply the counter- 
vailing duty law to non-market economy countries. Commerce reasoned that sub- 
sidies had no measurable economic impact in the 1980s Soviet-style economies that 
were then under consideration. 

On March 30, 2007, Commerce revised this policy by announcing its preliminary 
decision to apply the CVD law to imports of glossy paper from China. After a careful 
analysis of the parties’ arguments and information on the record of this case. Com- 
merce determined that the current nature of China’s economy does not create the 
obstacles to applying the CVD law that were present in the “Soviet-style economies” 
at issue in Georgetown Steel. For purposes of this preliminary determination. Com- 
merce found that the nature of the Chinese economy today allows us to determine 
whether the Chinese Government has bestowed countervailable subsidies. Just as 
China has evolved, so has the range of tools available to make sure that China 
trades fairly. All interested parties will have ample opportunity to provide com- 
ments for the record on this investigation before Commerce makes its final deter- 
mination later this year. 

We are committed to identifying and addressing trade-distortive and injurious 
subsidies from all countries, including China. That is a top priority for us. Com- 
merce will not hesitate to use the tools at our disposal to discipline China’s use of 
unfair subsidies. Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify on this impor- 
tant topic today and I am happy to take your questions. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DANIEL BRINZA, DEPUTY 
GENERAL COUNSEL AND ASSISTANT U.S. TRADE REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR MONITORING AND ENFORCEMENT, OF- 
FICE OF THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr. BRINZA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittees. I am pleased to participate in today’s hearing. As you 
know, within the administration, the Treasury Department is 
charged with the responsibility for currency and exchange rate 
matters while the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative is re- 
sponsible for developing and coordinating U.S. international trade 
and direct investment policy. 

Our work aims at increasing exports by expanding market access 
for American goods and services abroad and protecting American 
intellectual property rights around the world. USTR’s efforts to 
achieve market-driven, market opening trade policies abroad fit 
into a larger economic policy picture, of course. They support 
Treasury’s efforts to get results on currency and other matters in 
the financial realm, as well as the Commerce Department’s work 
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on global competitiveness, export promotion, and its administration 
of domestic trade remedy laws. 

To provide more concrete perspective on our work, I will give you 
a brief overview of USTR’s recent engagement with both China and 
Japan, touching on the mechanisms USTR uses to address key 
trade concerns. 

With respect to China, China’s accession to the WTO marked a 
critical step forward toward China fully embracing its role as a re- 
sponsible stakeholder in an international rules-based system. Since 
acceding to the WTO 5 years ago, China has taken significant steps 
in an effort to bring its trading system into basic compliance with 
WTO rules. U.S. businesses, workers, farmers, service providers 
and consumers have benefited significantly from these steps, and 
continue to do so as U.S.-China trade grows. 

Despite this progress, China’s record in implementing its WTO 
obligations is decidedly mixed. In our engagement with China, the 
U.S. follows a dual-track approach to resolving its WTO concerns — 
bilateral dialog to try to achieve practical solutions, together with 
a full willingness to use WTO dispute settlement where appro- 
priate to resolve problems. 

For example, in March 2004, we commenced a WTO dispute 
against China’s discriminatory value-added tax integrated circuits. 

In March 2006, in coordination with the European Communities 
and Canada, we commenced a WTO dispute settlement case in 
challenging Chinese discriminatory charges on imported auto parts. 

In February 2007, we, later joined by Mexico, filed a WTO con- 
sultation request in a case challenging several subsidy programs 
that appear to be prohibited under WTO rules. 

In April 2007, we requested WTO consultations regarding var- 
ious deficiencies in China’s legal regime for protecting and enforc- 
ing copyrights and trademarks. In April of 2007 on the same day, 
the U.S. requested WTO consultations regarding certain barriers to 
market access for U.S. copyright-intensive industries, including 
books, music, home videos and movies. 

With respect to Japan, non- tariff measures have long been an 
issue for U.S. companies in Japan’s market. As a result, much of 
USTR’s work with Japan continues to focus on removing these bar- 
riers. We use a variety of approaches to address specific issues, 
while also continuing to urge Japan to make more fundamental 
changes that significantly improve the business environment and 
further open its economy. 

Regular engagement enables to carefully monitor progress and 
raise concerns before major decisions are made that would affect 
U.S. stakeholders. For example, with respect to Japan, postal re- 
form and privatization, we have successfully encouraged Japan to 
take measures to ensure the new postal insurance company meets 
the same licensing disclosure and supervisory requirements as pri- 
vate-sector financial institutions. 

Where we have not been able to work our concerns directly with 
Japan, and where the WTO dispute settlement process offers an 
opportunity for effective resolution of a problem, we have not hesi- 
tated to use this process to secure changes in Japan’s measures. 
Most recently, we were able to secure a clear conclusion to a long- 
standing WTO case involving Japan’s unscientific requirements on 
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U.S. apple exports. We will continue to evaluate Japan’s practices 
using the WTO yardstick and bring WTO cases where appropriate. 

In summary, USTR is committed to ensuring that we are using 
the most effective tools at our disposal to pursue open and fair 
trade relationships with China and Japan. This effort ties into 
broader Administration engagement on international economic 
issues, including work by Treasury and Commerce, and work with 
Members of Congress to achieve our common goals; a more flexible, 
market-based exchange rate for China’s currency and a level play- 
ing field for American businesses, workers and farmers. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I will be happy to take 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brinza follows:] 


Prepared Statement of The Honorable Daniel Brinza, 

Assistant U.S. Trade Representative for Monitoring and 
Enforcement, Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 

Introduction 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Herger, Chairman Gutierrez, Ranking Mem- 
ber Paul, and Chairman Rush and Ranking Member Stearns, and distinguished 
Members of the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Trade, the Financial Services 
Subcommittee on Domestic and International Monetary Policy, Trade, and Tech- 
nology, and the Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade and Con- 
sumer Protection, I am pleased to participate in today’s hearing. 

I understand that today’s hearing is focused principally on issues related to China 
and Japan’s currencies. As you know, within the Administration, the Treasury De- 
partment is charged with responsibility for currency and exchange rate matters, 
while the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) is responsible for devel- 
oping and coordinating U.S. international trade and direct investment policy. Our 
work aims at increasing exports by expanding market access for American goods 
and services abroad and securing a level playing field for American workers, farm- 
ers and businesses in overseas markets. USTR oversees negotiations with other 
countries on these matters. In addition, we seek to resolve trade problems using a 
wide variety of tools, including bilateral discussions, negotiations, and formal dis- 
pute settlement proceedings. 

USTR’s efforts to achieve market-driven, market opening trade policies abroad fit 
into a larger economic policy picture, of course. They support Treasury’s efforts to 
get results on currency and other matters in the financial realm as well as the Com- 
merce Department’s work on global competitiveness, export promotion and its ad- 
ministration of domestic trade remedy laws. Taken together, the Administration’s 
engagement in the international economic realm uses the best tools available to us 
to serve the American people’s interest in building strong, mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic relations with our global trading partners, including Japan and China. 

To provide more concrete perspective on our work, I will give you a brief overview 
of USTR’s recent engagement with both China and Japan, touching on the mecha- 
nisms USTR uses to address key trade concerns. 

Key China Trade Efforts 

China’s accession to the WTO marked a critical step forward toward China’s inte- 
gration into the international rules based system. Since acceding to the WTO five 
years ago, China has taken significant steps in an effort to bring its trading system 
into basic compliance with WTO rules. These steps have helped to deepen and 
strengthen economic reforms that China had begun 20 years earlier. U.S. busi- 
nesses, workers, farmers, service providers and consumers have benefited signifi- 
cantly from these steps and continue to do so as U.S. -China trade grows. Indeed, 
last year, U.S. exports to China climbed by 32 percent (while China’s exports to the 
United States increased by 18 percent). These data suggest that the Chinese market 
is becoming more accessible for American companies, and that Chinese consumers 
are developing an appetite for America’s highly competitive goods and services. 
China today has become our fourth largest export market, and the fastest growing 
major export market for the United States in the world. It is helping to support 
thousands of American jobs today and will support even more in the future. 
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Despite this progress, China’s record in implementing its WTO obligations is 
mixed. While China has fully implemented many of its WTO obligations, there are 
a number of areas where it still has work to do, as it continues to transition from 
a centrally planned economy to a free-market economy governed by rule of law. 

In our engagement with China, the United States follows a dual-track approach 
to resolving its WTO concerns — bilateral dialog to try to achieve practical solutions 
where possible, together with a full willingness to use WTO dispute settlement 
where appropriate to resolve problems. 

The United States remains committed to seeking cooperative and pragmatic reso- 
lutions through bilateral dialog with China, and the United States has achieved 
some important successes. For example, through our recent bilateral dialogs, China 
made several commitments related to IPR protection and enforcement. It also com- 
mitted to eliminate duplicative testing and certification requirements applicable to 
imported medical devices, to make adjustments to its registered capital require- 
ments for telecommunications service providers, and to finalize a protocol allowing 
the resumption of trade in U.S. beef and beef products. China also reaffirmed past 
commitments to technology neutrality for 3G telecommunications standards and to 
ensuring that new rules in the postal area would not negatively affect foreign ex- 
press couriers. In addition, China committed to commence, by no later than Decem- 
ber 31, 2007, formal negotiations to join the WTO’s Government Procurement Agree- 
ment. The United States has been working with China to make sure that it imple- 
ments all of these commitments. 

However, we have been unable to resolve other important issues through bilateral 
discussions, despite extensive effort, and we have turned to formal WTO dispute set- 
tlement in five instances: 

• In March 2004, we commenced a WTO dispute against China’s discriminatory 
value-added tax on integrated circuits. We were able to work successfully with 
China to resolve this issue during the consultation phase, and China repealed 
the discriminatory treatment. 

• In March 2006, the United States, acting in coordination with the European 
Communities and Canada, commenced a WTO dispute settlement case chal- 
lenging Chinese discriminatory charges on imported auto parts. We are now 
pursuing this case in front of a WTO arbitral panel. 

• In February 2007, the United States, later joined by Mexico, filed a WTO con- 
sultation request in a case challenging several subsidy programs that appear 
to be prohibited under WTO rules, either because they are contingent upon ex- 
portation or contingent upon the use of domestic over imported goods. The par- 
ties held a first round of consultations in March 2006. 

• In April 2007, the United States requested WTO consultations regarding certain 
deficiencies in China’s legal regime for protecting and enforcing intellectual 
property rights related to copyrights and trademarks that affect a wide range 
of products. The problems identified include high thresholds for criminal pros- 
ecution that create a substantial “safe harbor” for wholesalers and retailers who 
distribute or sell pirated and counterfeit products in China, inadequate rules for 
disposal of IPR infringing goods seized by Chinese customs authorities, the Chi- 
nese copyright law’s apparent denial of copyright protection for works poised to 
enter the market but awaiting Chinese censorship approval, and a possible loop- 
hole in China’s criminal law that may only allow prosecution for unauthorized 
reproduction of a copyrighted work if it is accompanied by unauthorized dis- 
tribution. China already has taken measures that may address this last U.S. 
concern. Under WTO rules, formal consultations will take place in this case be- 
fore mid-June. 

• In April 2007, on the same day as the filing of the IPR case, the United States 
requested WTO consultations regarding certain barriers to market access for 
U.S. copyright-intensive industries, including books, music, home videos and 
movies. Consultations in this case also are due before mid-June. 

USTR provides a detailed discussion of the efforts the United States has made 
to address these and other areas of concern, using bilateral dialog and WTO dispute 
settlement, in the “2006 USTR Report to Congress on China’s WTO Compliance,” 
issued on December 11, 2006. The report is available on the USTR website 
(www.ustr.gov). 

Key Japan Trade Efforts 

Non-tariff measures have long been an issue for U.S. companies in Japan’s mar- 
ket. As a result, much of USTR’s work with Japan continues to focus on removing 
these barriers. We use a variety of approaches to address specific issues, while also 
continuing to urge Japan to make more fundamental changes that significantly im- 
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prove the business environment and further open its economy. While we continue 
to make progress in a number of areas, many challenges also remain. 

Much of our detailed work with Japan takes place in our bilateral Regulatory Re- 
form Initiative, which is chaired by USTR and includes the participation of several 
other U.S. agencies. The scope of that forum is comprehensive, including cross-cut- 
ting issues ranging from competition policy to intellectual property rights protec- 
tions, as well as resolving industry-specific concerns. Progress achieved under this 
Initiative is equally broad in scope and is documented in an annual report. Our last 
report outlined 45 pages of steps that Japan is taking to address non-tariff issues, 
and we are currently on track to conclude our next report in the coming weeks that 
will outline new progress. 

We also use other fora to raise our concerns with Japan’s practices where needed. 
USTR leads our bilateral Trade Forum, for example, which has been used as a flexi- 
ble vehicle to address emerging as well as acute trade concerns. At the senior level. 
Ambassador Bhatia also participates in our bilateral Sub-Cabinet Economic Dia- 
logue which addresses pressing economic issues while bringing overall direction to 
our bilateral economic relationship. USTR also of course remains engaged with 
Japan on a regular basis at all levels in other ways to address market access con- 
cerns. 

We continue to see progress in some sectors. Recent improvements include height- 
ened transparency of Japan’s regulatory process, the introduction of a program 
aimed at helping thwart illegal cartels and bid rigging, a more rational rate struc- 
ture for telecommunications wire line interconnection that removes cost distortions 
that have limited wholesale network access, opening new opportunities for sales of 
insurance products through banks, and starting a one-stop service for motor vehicle 
registration. 

Regular engagement enables us to carefully monitor progress and raise concerns 
before major decisions are made that would affect U.S. stakeholders. In the medical 
device and pharmaceutical sector, for example, we have recently seen Japan dedi- 
cate more staff resources to help speed reviews of product applications. With respect 
to Japan Post reform and privatization, we have successfully encouraged Japan to 
take measures to ensure the new postal insurance company meets the same licens- 
ing, disclosure, and supervisory requirements as private sector financial institutions. 

Where we have not been able to work out our concerns directly with Japan, and 
where the WTO dispute settlement process offers an opportunity for effective resolu- 
tion of a problem, we have not hesitated to use this process to secure changes in 
Japan’s measures. Most recently, we were able to secure a clear conclusion to a 
long-standing WTO case involving Japan’s unscientific requirements on U.S. apple 
exports. USTR will continue to evaluate Japan’s practices using the WTO yardstick 
and bring WTO cases where appropriate. 

One area where we have not yet reached a satisfactory conclusion, with either 
Japan or China, is in the area of beef trade. Working closely with the Department 
of Agriculture, we have been in contact with both countries to seek a full re-opening 
of the beef market consistent with international standards. 

In summary, USTR is committed to ensuring that we are using the most effective 
tools at our disposal to pursue open and fair trade relationships with China and 
Japan. This effort ties into broader Administration engagement on international 
economic issues, including work by Treasury and Commerce, and work with Mem- 
bers of Congress to achieve our common goals: a more flexible, market-based ex- 
change rate for China’s currency and a level playing field for American businesses, 
workers, and farmers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I will be happy to take your questions. 


Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very, very much. I’m going to 
spend time mostly on the currency issue. That’s the purpose of the 
hearing. 

To Secretary Brinza, I think you can imagine that there are some 
serious disagreements here, at least among some of us, on the 
record of this administration in terms of active pursuit of China’s 
agreements. The failure, in my judgment, to use the annual review 
process and the WTO. Really, the failure to use 421, four times rec- 
ommended by the ITC, the administration said no. Then the years 
that went by when there was essentially nothing filed, one in ’04, 
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and then one in ’06, and finally a flurry of activities as Congress 
changed its maturity. 

But let’s leave that aside and talk about the currency issue, be- 
cause that’s the focus here. I very much agree with the statement 
that was in Secretary Claeys testimony, that American companies, 
workers and farmers can compete against anyone in the world. 
However, they should not be expected to compete against foreign 
governments providing subsidies to their own industry. 

So, in a sense, whether you look at it technically or not, the issue 
is whether a very unbalanced currency, and indeed a rigged cur- 
rency, is a kind of a subsidy. Forget the technicality for a moment. 
The reality is for American businesses and workers, it’s the same 
as a subsidy. It’s an assistance by a government to its producers. 
There’s immense unrest about this continued imbalance. 

So, let me ask a straight question first to Secretary Sobel. Do you 
think that the present structure in terms of currency, China and 
the U.S., prevents effective balance of payment adjustments or 
gains unfair competitive advantage in international trade? Take 
the latter. Does China have an unfair competitive advantage in 
international trade because of its currency? Is it possible for a yes 
or no answer? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you for the question. 

Chairman LEVIN. I’m not sure you want to thank me. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LEVIN. I mean, but seriously. 

Mr. SOBEL. It’s a fair and legitimate question, and it’s one we 
think about often. Let me share with you our thinking a bit more 
broadly. When we write the Foreign Exchange Report, we do so 
pursuant to the 1988 Trade Act. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. But — I understand. I was afraid you 
were going to talk about that. I was there in ’88. I must confess 
I don’t remember all the details. But let me just ask you point 
blank. Does the weak Chinese currency provide an unfair competi- 
tive advantage in international trade? 

Mr. SOBEL. I think that the Chinese economy is imbalanced. 

Chairman LEVIN. Is what? 

Mr. SOBEL. Imbalanced, and I think the exchange rate policy is 
part of that imbalance. 

Chairman LEVIN. Unbalance? 

Mr. SOBEL. Unbalanced, yes, sir. The Chinese economy is unbal- 
anced. The exchange rate policy is part of that. Because the ex- 
change rate is undervalued, as Secretary Paulson has said, it has 
the effect of causing Chinese economic actors and agents to focus 
more on the production of internationally tradable goods, more so 
than would otherwise be the case. That that comes at the expense 
of producing goods and services for the domestic market. 

Chairman LEVIN. I understand that. 

Mr. SOBEL. So 

Chairman LEVIN. How about — and I’m not — I’m trying not to be 
argumentative. I’m trying to be clear. Isn’t there a yes or no an- 
swer to that? Does anybody — can anybody really argue that they 
don’t have an unfair competitive advantage because of that imbal- 
ance? Would they have the same competitive advantage if there 
were a major change in the balance? 
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Mr. SOBEL. I think that the persisting current account sur- 
pluses, large trade surpluses in China are fundamentally associ- 
ated with the saving and investment relationship in the economy. 

I think that we share your frustration about the RMB. Secretary 
Paulson raises it at every opportunity with Chinese officials. We 
meet with Chinese officials at all levels from all parts of the gov- 
ernment. We talk to the Chinese in G7 meetings. We talk to the 
Chinese in G20 meetings. We talk to them in the IMF. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Let me just — chairs don’t have 5 min- 
utes, hut I want to try to abide by it. 

Mr. SOBEL. Okay. But 

Chairman LEVIN. But why can’t you say — why can’t you simply 
acknowledge that it provides them an unfair competitive advantage 
in international trade? 

Mr. SOBEL. I think what I was trying to get at, Mr. Levin, is 
that even if the RMB moved higher, China’s part of a very competi- 
tive East Asian economy, and we do not think it would have much 
of an impact on the bilateral deficit that we have with China. 

Chairman LEVIN. How about their competitive advantage? I’ll 
tell why you’re resisting. You see 

Mr. SOBEL. As I said, obviously a weaker — an undervalued ex- 
change rate does, as I said, encourage production of exports. 

Chairman LEVIN. Which is another way of saying a competitive 
advantage. See, here’s the problem. Then I’m going to quit. The 
language in the ’88 Act talks about unfair competitive advantage 
and talks about preventing an effective balance of payments. No 
one can deny that there is a prevention of an effective balance of 
payments, right? I mean, you can’t deny that. There’s no balance. 

So, what you do is fall back on the word “intent” because it says 
for the purpose. But no one I think really believes for a second that 
the Chinese policy isn’t purposeful. So, essentially, what Treasury 
has been doing, and I reviewed your reports over time, like in ’05 
said the Chinese authorities should by the time of this report do 
so-and-so, and of course they did not. 

Essentially, what you do is to look for reasons not to name them. 
All my suggestion is the time has come for us to be straightforward 
with each other and with the American people. Clearly, I think the 
manipulation — the handling of currency is for the purpose of pre- 
venting an effective balance of payment, and to gain unfair com- 
petitive advantage. There may be other reasons that you don’t 
want to name China. I think it turns off the American people and 
this Congress when there isn’t a straight out acknowledge that 
there’s a one-way street here or an imbalance that hasn’t been ad- 
justed, needs to be, and so far our policies have not helped to bring 
it about, more than a change that is really in real terms just nomi- 
nal. 

As long as you kind of dance around it, you’re going to cause dis- 
illusionment and in the end I think some action here. I’ll close. 
When’s the April 15 report coming out? 

Mr. SOBEL. As you know, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Paulson will 
be leading the Strategic Economic Meeting on May 22nd and May 
23rd. We think it’s an important event, and we would like to be 
able to reflect the meeting in what we submit. So, it will be coming 
out 
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Chairman LEVIN. Afterward? 

Mr. SOBEL. Afterwards. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. That’s reasonable. I hope it will be 
straightforward and not sugar coat. 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Chairman Gutierrez. Then I think what we’ll 
do, because this is somewhat unusual, maybe Mr. Merger could go 
after you and then Chairman Rush. Is that okay? 

Chairman RUSH. That’s quite all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Thank you. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ [presiding]. I just want to follow up on 
Mr. Levin’s question. In June of 2005, Treasury Secretary Snow, 
then-Secretary, appeared before the Senate Einance Committee. He 
stated, I quote, “If current trends continue without substantial al- 
teration, China’s policies will likely meet the technical require- 
ments of the statute for designation.” Of course he was referring 
to triggers for designating China as a current manipulator. Now I 
know we’re going to wait for your April 15th report for sometime 
in June. 

Given that China has not changed since then-Secretary Snow 
spoke in June of 2005, are you guys at Treasury getting ready to 
designate China as a manipulator in the report? If not, why not? 

[Pause.] 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Eive minutes. It’s only 5 minutes. 

Mr. SOBEL. Again, as I said in my longer testimony, we 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. I guess, Mr. Secretary, are you going to 
designate them as a manipulator of currency? Are you ready to des- 
ignate them? 

Mr. SOBEL. We haven’t written the report yet. 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. You haven’t written the report. You 
don’t have an outline of the report? You haven’t had any discus- 
sion? Are you close to designating them? Are you leaning toward 
designating them? 

Mr. SOBEL. I have no comment on the report, particularly 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. You have no comment. 

Mr. SOBEL [continuing]. Because we haven’t written it. We do 
believe that a finding of intent is inherent to making a designation 
under the Act, and it has not been our view that the Chinese poli- 
cies are designed for the purposes of gaining unfair competitive ad- 
vantage — 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. Let me just do this. 

Mr. SOBEL. Could I also just say, I do think that there has been 
movement. I do think there has been some movement. But as the 
Secretary has said, they’re moving way too slowly, and we’re very 
frustrated by the pace of 

Chairman GUTIERREZ. I wish your frustration would be re- 
vealed in your report. Let me do this. Chairman Levin, most of the 
questions that were exactly where I was going, I would like to yield 
the remainder of my time to my friend and colleague from Ohio, 
Mr. Ryan, to continue with my time. 

Mr. RYAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just came in a little bit 
late to Secretary Sobel’s comments. Did I — were you saying that 
you don’t think that a revaluation would have an effect on the def- 
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icit? I just caught the end of what — I thought that’s what you said, 
but I wasn’t sure. 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. Our view is that China is part of a high- 
ly competitive East Asian economy and that upward movement in 
the currency may not have much of an impact in affecting the bi- 
lateral deficit. 

Our view is that China’s imbalances, its persisting surpluses, are 
fundamentally related to saving and investment patterns in the 
economy. As you know, if a country has higher national saving 
than national investment, then it will run a current account sur- 
plus. China has an extraordinarily high 

Mr. RYAN. If I could interrupt you, just because our time is lim- 
ited. But if the value of the RMB goes up, their export-driven econ- 
omy, at least through exports, is going to slow down. Wouldn’t that 
have some effect on the deficit? My question I guess is, that you 
guys are pushing — saying you’re pushing and pushing and talking 
and talking and talking, to use your words. If it’s not going to have 
an effect on the deficit, why are you talking to them and trying to 
force them to move? 

Mr. SOBEL. Eirst of all, as I said, we think it will have some 
impact. But, again, we think the more fundamental issue is to get 
China to rebalance its economy. China’s saving is extraordinarily 
high. Half of national income is being saved. It’s being saved be- 
cause they’ve lost their social safety net, and they don’t have devel- 
oped financial markets. So people now have to save for their fu- 
tures. They have to save for their pensions, because there aren’t 
pensions. They don’t have the state security blanket any more. 
They have to save excessively because they basically have put their 
money in the banks 

Mr. RYAN. Well, not to interrupt you, but wouldn’t a revaluation 
help them save more? The RMB that they’re holding in their pock- 
ets would be worth more. I think this is a win for everyone. 

Mr. SOBEL. Sir, as I said earlier, we’re totally frustrated with 
the pace of reform in China. We are not satisfied at all with the 
movement, the upward movement in the RMB, nor are we satisfied 
with the degree of currency flexibility that exists in the exchange 
system. I can assure you. Secretary Paulson pushes extraordinarily 
hard on these issues. As I said in my testimony, it’s in China’s self- 
interest to move for the health of their own economy. It’s in the 
world’s interest that they move. 

I think the point I’m trying to make is that ultimately it’s the 
structure of the Chinese economy that is driving these large sur- 
pluses, and that is what needs to change. Exchange rates are part 
of that process. The exchange rate system needs to become more 
liberal so China can rebalance its economy to produce much greater 
domestic demand. 

Mr. RYAN. We know that. If I could just say one — we’re trying 
to help you. We’re on the same team. We’re trying to give the 
President and you folks who are sitting here the tools that you 
need to get tough with China and to have some real teeth in some 
laws that you can go and use when you’re negotiating. You said 
yourself, talk, talk, talk. 

Well, many people who sit on this Committee — and this isn’t 
about bashing China — this is about good people in the United 
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States of America losing their jobs that pay a lot of money and con- 
tribute to the tax base of communities, leaving because of an unfair 
trade practice and an intentional, in my mind, currency manipula- 
tion or misalignment or whatever the technical terms we need to 
use. But that’s what’s happening on the ground. 

People in Ohio and Michigan and, you know. Members of this 
Committee, are losing their job, and communities can’t pass school 
levies because of this. This is what this is coming down to. This 
isn’t a theory. 

So I’m going to encourage you. We want to be a part of the solu- 
tion. We want to work wiSi you. The legislation that we’re talking 
about is to give you the tools and the President the tools that you 
guys need to get this job done. We want to be supportive of you 
and work with you, but it’s becoming very difficult when we hear 
talk, talk, talk for years and years and years, and it’s gotten to the 
point where we’re going to need congressional action. 

So, I want thank the Chairman 

Chairman LEVIN [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. RYAN [continuing]. For the opportunity to even participate 
in this Committee. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Mr. Merger? 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Sobel, I’m always 
skeptical of estimates of the real value of Chinese currency with re- 
spect to the dollar. The best model would be a real free market in 
currency which we should all agree is the better judge of the cur- 
rency values. So, rather than just conclude there is under-evalua- 
tion and pick a number. I’m more interested in seeing that the 
mechanism to determine that rate is a market-driven one. 

Part of China’s delay in reforming its currency has been in devel- 
oping a more sophisticated capital market. Some in Congress feel 
that is an excuse to put off reform of the currency which has a 
more immediate effect on trade. Would you please, Mr. Sobel, de- 
scribe the mechanisms the Chinese are developing to create a mar- 
ket-driven currency, what steps it must take, and how long it 
would take? 

In addition, can you explain the importance of China’s broader 
financial reforms and how they must go hand-in-hand with cur- 
rency reform? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. First of all, I want to totally agree with 
you that the ultimate goal should be a freely floating RMB. I think 
we totally agree with that. We also agree that a strong financial 
system is an important component of that. 

There are many interlinkages between the financial system and 
the exchange rate regime. Normally what’s happened is that 
emerging markets that have been moving towards floating are 
doing so at the same time they’re opening up their capital account, 
and there have always been concerns that if people don’t have con- 
fidence in the banking system, money will flow out rapidly. 

Also, a country needs a sufficiently deep financial system that it 
can absorb inflows and outflows. It needs hedging instruments so 
that economic agents engaged in international trade can hedge re- 
ceipts and adjust to volatility. For that you need a benchmark yield 
curve throughout the maturity structure. You need a credible cen- 
tral bank. 
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It’s easy to run a pegged-exchange rate regime, but if you’re 
going to run an independent monetary policy, we take for granted 
things such as domestic money market operations and what not. 
But you need Treasury bill markets and you need banks that are 
able to intermediate funds. China doesn’t really have a lot of those 
basic requisites. 

Now, Secretary Paulson gave a speech in March in Shanghai on 
the Chinese financial system and the progress that’s been made. 
He underscores that far more is needed. China, for example, still 
has — even though it is moving to begin to clean up the banking 
system — many nonperforming loans (NPLs). The capital market is 
very underdeveloped. There’s hardly any corporate bond market be- 
cause of excessive regulation and the like. 

So, we’ve been working with them. We’re trying to urge them to 
develop the financial system. What’s happening now is that be- 
cause of this massive reserve inflow into China, they are pumping 
out a lot of liquidity into the system, and this is creating infla- 
tionary pressures. It’s contributing to the overheating and the ex- 
cess investment in the economy, and it also has the potential to re- 
duce the quality of lending standards. 

So, if China wants to have an independent monetary policy 
where they can just target inflation, they’re going to need to allow 
much greater currency flexibility, and at the same time have ro- 
bust financial institutions in place which are capable of dealing 
with the central bank. 

Mr. HERGER. So, how are they coming about doing this? As you 
can tell, we’re very impatient on their degree of improvement. We 
are looking at an economy that basically came out of the 1930s and 
is jumping into the 21st century. But I’m sure you feel the impa- 
tience of everyone on this Committee to put the pressure on and 
to work with them in every way we can, but at the same time not 
destroy our relationships. 

Mr. SOBEL. Let me assure you. Congressman, we share your 
frustration. We share your impatience. Again, how are they coming 
along? They’re coming along gradually and slowly. I think they’ve 
taken some very good steps in the banking sector to try and recapi- 
talize some of the major banks as well as in that regard, to launch 
IPOs which have subjected these banks to better risk management 
practices and to better accounting standards and better disclosure 
standards. 

The securities market faces a very long road ahead of it. They 
need, in our view, to move much faster in developing a corporate 
bond market. So, again, I think in some areas there’s greater 
progress than others, but it’s a very long road ahead, and we agree 
with you. We share your impatience. 

We are also working very hard to open up the Chinese financial 
system to foreign participation, because we believe that foreign 
participation could bring in greater technology, know-how, capital 
and the kind of skills that could help China get there faster. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Chairman Rush. 

Chairman RUSH [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With all 
due respect to the witnesses, I have a number of questions that I 
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will ask, respectfully ask that you keep your answers to a min- 
imum, please. 

Mr. Claeys, in your testimony, you stated that subsidies to indus- 
tries may take many forms. The weak yen has allowed Japanese 
auto manufacturers to accrue an average subsidy of about $4,000 
on a mid-size sedan. In addition, Japan’s major automakers re- 
ported huge windfall profits in ’06 as a result of the weak yen. 

My question is, how is one to conclude that the weak yen dollar 
exchange rate is not an unfair de facto export subsidy to Japanese 
manufacturers, which comes at the price of American jobs and 
American industry? 

Mr. CLAEYS. Thank you, sir. The issue that the Department of 
Commerce needs to decide is not only is something a subsidy, but 
is it a countervailable subsidy under the laws as written. For a 
subsidy to be determined to be countervailable, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, it has to meet three elements. It has to constitute a financial 
contribution. It has to confer a benefit. It has to be either an export 
subsidy or specific to a certain sector. 

The Department makes these determinations within the context 
of a case that’s oftentimes brought to us by a domestic industry 
that feels that it is unfairly — it’s being injured or threatened with 
injury by unfair imports that they are subsidized. 

So, for the Department to determine whether Japan’s currency 
policy or any other type of subsidy progress is countervailable, we 
need to analyze it within those criteria, and then also within the 
context of a case that’s brought before us by a domestic industry. 
So, I can’t at this time say, you know, yes or no, because it will 
depend upon the arguments and the facts that are brought before 
us within — ^you know, if the issue is brought before us in a par- 
ticular case. 

Chairman RUSH. Mr. Sobel, as you are well aware, the Treasury 
Department did not cite Japan as a currency manipulator in its De- 
cember ’06 report to Congress on exchange rates. Some have ar- 
gued that Japan’s jawboning on currency as well as its mainte- 
nance of massive foreign currency reserves signal its continued and 
future intent to intervene in currency markets. Moreover, Japan 
has both a significant current amount surplus and bilateral trade 
surplus with the U.S. 

These three facts, intent to manipulate exchange rates and the 
maintenance of current account and bilateral trade surpluses, are 
the three distinguishing characteristics of a currency manipulator 
as defined in the ’88 Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act. 

In light of these three elements, why did the Treasury Depart- 
ment not cite Japan for currency manipulation in ’06 or in other 
years of the immediate past, for that matter? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. First of all, let me say that we very 
much appreciate the difficulties being faced in the U.S. auto- 
motive — 

Chairman RUSH. You have about one minute for the answer, 
please. 

Mr. SOBEL. I also want to say that we also recognize that the 
yen is trading at a two-decade low and trade-weighted terms. The 
Secretary has stated that the yen’s value is determined freely in 
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large and open foreign exchange markets around the world. Japan 
has not intervened since March of 2004. 

If I could say very quickly, I follow foreign exchange markets on 
a daily basis for Treasury, leaf’s going on is that there are huge 
interest differentials in international capital markets. Japan is an 
economy that is only recovering tepidly, and it still hasn’t really 
gotten out of deflation, so interest rates are rock bottom in Japan. 

In Europe, the economy is growing fairly well. Expectations are 
for further hikes in the marketplace. In the United States, interest 
rates are higher. Capital is flowing out of Japan to other markets, 
including from Japanese retail investors. So, there’s a market-driv- 
en process where capital is flowing out of Japan. 

Now you could ask me maybe should Japan should have a dif- 
ferent fiscal and monetary policy. Our view is that we have sym- 
pathies for Japan’s desire to consolidate its public finances 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LEVIN [presiding]. I believe we have Mr. Stearns 
next. 

Mr. STEARNS. In all deference to my colleague, Mr. Rush, it 
didn’t sound like you really answered his question. He was trying 
to be I thought rather clear of what he wanted an answer, and I’m 
not sure that — I think the frustration we have up here, you talked 
about frustration, but even the answers we’re getting from you 
folks, and I’m on your side of the aisle here. I’m trying to support 
you. So, I think you need to be a little bit more focused here. 

Let me just ask each of and just a yes or no answer. I always 
like to try to do this. It’s sometimes difficult. Does the administra- 
tion have sufficient tools to address currency manipulation as it 
stands now? Just yes or no. I’ll start with Mr. Sobel, just yes or 
no, whether you have the tools to address currency manipulation. 
You’ve got to answer yes or no. If you say no, nothing’s going to 
happen to you. There’s no trap door. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. SOBEL. Just, the point I want to make is, we write the re- 
port. We work within the language to keep it up to date and flexi- 
ble. 

Mr. STEARNS. No, but the question is basic. It’s just a yes or 
no answer. Do you have the tools right now to handle — to address 
currency manipulation? Just you as a professional in your present 
job, do you have the tools? Would you say yes or no? If you’re unde- 
cided, you can do undecided. 

Mr. SOBEL. I 

Mr. STEARNS. Is that the hardest question you’ve had today? 

Mr. SOBEL. The hardest question I’ve had today. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. 

Mr. SOBEL. We 

Mr. STEARNS. Well, let me move on. The next gentleman. What 
do you say? 

Mr. CLAEYS. Well, sir, probably you’re not going to be happy 
with my answer in that 

Mr. STEARNS. Well, just yes or no. 

Mr. CLAEYS. Well, the Department of Treasury has the lead on 
all currency issues. 
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Mr. STEARNS. I understand. 

Mr. CLAEYS. So, therefore, the Department of Commerce 

Mr. STEARNS. But you can give your opinion. 

Mr. CLAEYS. I have to defer, rightly, since the issue falls 

Mr. STEARNS. But as a professional, you could say you’re on — 
you’re up here testifying, you know, you’re one of the experts here 
we look to, and we’re asking you in your position, present position 
now, you’re Deputy Assistant Secretary for Antidumping and Coun- 
tervailing Duty Operations, International Trade Administration. 
Just in the time you’ve been there. How long have you been there? 

Mr. CLAEYS. I’ve been in the current position a year-and-a-half. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. In that year-and-a-half, have you found 
that you have enough tools to address currency manipulation? 

Mr. CLAEYS. I can say we have the sufficient tools to address 
countervailable subsidies. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. Your answer is yes. Okay. Mr. Brinza, 
what’s your feeling here? 

Mr. BRINZA. I think, Mr. Stearns, similar to my colleague from 
the Commerce Department. As you know, the Department of Treas- 
ury does have the lead on currency manipulation, so 

Mr. STEARNS. Can you speak a little closer to the mic? I 
can’t 

Mr. BRINZA. I’m sorry. I was saying similar to my colleague 
from the Department of Commerce, USTR is in the same position, 
which is that we defer to the Department of Treasury in terms 
of 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. So, you’re really saying that because you 
have to defer to the Department of Treasury, you can’t answer this. 
I mean, would you on a personal note, I mean, would you want to 
venture how you feel about this? I guess I’m trying to move toward, 
do you need additional or improved tools that we should grant you? 
If so, what they are. 

One suggestion from my staff is should we start with creating 
unilateral tools or by improving the tools available to us in the 
international community? 

I think perhaps earlier my colleagues have asked you about H.R. 
782. Let me just ask each of you, obviously if we don’t see anything 
happening here, we’ve got a bipartisan bill, H.R. 782. Mr. Sobel, if 
we passed H.R. 782, what’s your feeling about that bill? 

Mr. SOBEL. Well, I mean 

Mr. STEARNS. Do you think it would be the end of the world 
if we passed this bill? 

Mr. SOBEL. We do not have 

Mr. STEARNS. Do you support the bill or against it? 

Mr. SOBEL. We do not have any position on 

Mr. STEARNS. You have no position on the bill? 

Mr. SOBEL. We do not have a position on any specific bill. If 
Congress chooses to propose new legislation, we will certainly work 
with Congress. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. How about the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce? How about you? Do you have any feeling on the bill? 

Mr. CLAEYS. As the same with Treasury, we have no position 
on the bill, though we welcome the opportunity to work with the 
Committee on drafting it. 
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Mr. STEARNS. Okay. So, — and what about the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative? What’s your feeling? 

Mr. BRINZA. Very similar, sir. We would be developing a posi- 
tion in tandem with our colleagues in the administration and be 
happy to work with the Committees on that. 

Mr. STEARNS. Okay. Mr. Sobel, are there tools available in the 
international realm for the administration to address currency ma- 
nipulation? 

Mr. SOBEL. Could you repeat that? 

Mr. STEARNS. Are there tools available in the international 
realm for the administration to address currency manipulation? I 
mean, for example, can the IME do anything? 

Mr. SOBEL. I was just going to mention the IME. 

Mr. STEARNS. I mean, we’re told — critics claim that the IME is 
not equipped to deal with currency manipulation for the purpose of 
creating unfair trade advantages. In your opinion, is this true? 

Mr. SOBEL. The language in the ’88 Act mirrors the language 
in the IME articles and also the fund agrees with that in a finding 
of intent is needed. However, what we’ve been focused on lately is 
working with the IME to improve the IME’s conduct of foreign ex- 
change surveillance. We think that one of the central tasks of the 
IME is to exercise firm surveillance over members exchange rate 
policies. 

We’ve been working to have the IME 1977 decision on exchange 
rate surveillance, which governs how it operationally does its work 
in this area, updated. We think it’s an out-of-date document that 
needs to reflect the realities of today’s marketplace and experiences 
that have been gained, and we think that’s important not only so 
that the fund has a modern document, but secondly because we 
think that updating it will send a powerful political signal to the 
global community and to the fund’s staff that this task needs to be 
emphasized more seriously. 

Now rewriting the decision in and of itself will not get the job 
done. A revised decision will have to be implemented very vigor- 
ously. 

Chairman RUSH [presiding]. Would you please bring your an- 
swer to a close? Okay. Mr. Sherman is recognized. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We’ve got three Sub- 
committees represented here. One could argue there could even be 
a fourth, although I think three may be a record, and that is the 
Eoreign Affairs Committee could also be represented here. 

We’ve got Treasury, USTR and Commerce represented here. One 
could argue that State ought to be here as well. Because the unan- 
swered question is whether our pitiful policy on currency is some- 
how, especially as to China, is somehow a plan to acquiesce to 
them on that issue in return for help on foreign policy issues. 

Let me report, because I do chair the relevant Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee, that that is hardly the case. China is a major obsta- 
cle toward any reasonable effort to prevent Iran from developing 
nuclear weapons. It is the chief protector of the Sudanese commit- 
ting genocide, and it is of slight help on North Korea’s program, 
but it is also the major reason that program can continue, since 
that regime is totally dependent on subsidies from China. 
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Thus I know those watching these hearings will wonder, why has 
Congress and the administration surrendered American jobs and I 
think ultimately America lives in order to allow China to continue 
its current currency policy and trade policy? 

Let me make it clear. We’re not giving that up in order to 
achieve foreign policy objectives. We’re doing so because of the 
overwhelming power in this town of the importers. Now I’ve got a 
whole lot of questions I’ll probably ask you to respond for the 
record or I’ll give you some time at the end. But I’ve got so many 
questions, I do want to at least get them into the record. 

I am surprised to hear testimony that the trade relationship be- 
tween the IJnited States and China benefits both countries. It is in 
fact the most cancerous and lopsided trade relationship in the his- 
tory of mammalian life. Not only do we have a $232 — or $233 bil- 
lion deficit, but that deficit is five times the size of our exports. We 
could imagine a beneficial trade relationship with China, but to re- 
gard this lopsided relationship as beneficial can only be done from 
a pro-importer view. 

I would also point out that this large trade deficit is setting up 
the world for the kind of dislocations that the world economy has 
not faced since the 1930s. 

I hope the Treasury would respond for the record as to whether 
we have an emergency plan if the dollar drops by 20 percent in a 
week or 40 percent in a month. I realize it hasn’t dropped by that 
much, but it’s hard to think of a more bizarre and lopsided trade 
policy or a more — or a larger trade deficit. Things that can’t con- 
tinue forever don’t. The trade deficit can’t. It won’t, and it may not 
be pretty. When it ends, it may not be smooth. 

I also hope the gentleman here would respond to whether it 
would be in America’s interest to have a weak dollar policy, wheth- 
er we’re allowing our machismo to interfere with what would be 
good for American workers. I’ll point out that Japan certainly has 
a weak yen policy, at least to the full extent allowed by law. 

It is I think you’ll conclude helpful to us to have a strong dollar 
and that we import capital, but that in a way means that we’re pa- 
pering over a problem with our Federal budget deficit and with our 
low savings rates. 

The real question before is, why are we talking to China instead 
of acting? Only in Washington is “pushing hard” a synonym for 
doing nothing but begging in many different forums that China 
change its policy. China has not. 

There are people in my district, one person I’m thinking of in 
particular, who lost their job as a result I think of the Chinese cur- 
rency manipulation, became an alcoholic, committed suicide, and 
died. I’m sure we all have those situations in our own district. Usu- 
ally when a crime is committed and death results, police action is 
immediate. Yet it is clear that Chinese currency manipulation is 
criminal, that deaths in the United States have resulted, and the 
response is that we beg China to consider some future change. 
Rarely is someone causing that amount of harm and doing so crimi- 
nally asked when they’re going to stop their ongoing policies. 

So, I look forward to hearing from you gentleman what we’re 
going to do in order that I don’t have to go back to my district and 
explain that the power of the importers here in Washington is so 
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great that people will have to continue to lose their jobs due to an 
unlawful violation of the world’s currency rules by China. I yield 
back. I look forward to your answers for the record. 

Chairman RUSH. The Chair recognizes Mr. Brady. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know of no recorded 
Chinese suicide efforts in our community, and getting back to the 
subject, clearly an artificially low currency in China impacts their 
exports, makes it more difficult for our imports over there. Whether 
we care to believe it or not, it also in effect subsidizes lower con- 
sumer prices here in America, contributes to a lower interest rate 
and a lower inflation rate. 

I think our goal in Congress is to find a way to maximize our 
exports to China, to provide the greatest economic benefit to our 
products, but also do it in a way that we do the least economic 
harm in the country to our consumers. We have a number of pieces 
of legislation to deal with this issue. I’m skeptical of much of them. 
My fear is that we are using a sledge hammer rather than a sur- 
gical knife to attack this issue, and there will be a boomerang ef- 
fect on some of our families and economy. 

So, the question, though, is given the frustration in Congress, 
why shouldn’t Congress create new legislative tools to address this 
currency? Why should we rely upon this dialog to produce results? 
Because there is such a high level of frustration here in Congress. 
When can we expect to see results that can show us that there is 
movement in a balanced way to a market-based currency in China? 

Why don’t we just go down the line if we could. Mr. Sobel. 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you. Just to say, to repeat that we don’t have 
any specific position on any bills. We look forward to working with 
Congress. I think the Secretary believes that the U.S. economy ben- 
efits from openness and that will be an important lens through 
which the Treasury views any legislation. 

One thing I would like to say is that it’s important that we keep 
working with China to reform its system. The Secretary strongly 
believes that the Strategic Economic Dialogue is the best vehicle 
for doing that, for tackling the imbalances in the economy. 

I think many of us have some concern that some tools potentially 
could put China in a defensive posture with respect to engaging 
with us, rather than working with us to reform its currency sys- 
tem. 

In terms of getting results with the Chinese, I think that reform- 
ing the Chinese economy and making it a market system is going 
to involve a longer-term process of engagement. Reforming finan- 
cial markets, changing the economy to reduce savings and creating 
the social safety nets and the things that are needed to boost do- 
mestic demand, reforming the exchange rate system, will take a 
while. But I think that we will need to make sure that we achieve 
results over time, and I think that that is an important focus of 
the Secretary and the Strategic Economic Dialogue. 

Mr. CLAEYS. Congressman, Congress’s responsibility in this 
realm or in general is to enforce the anti-subsidy countervailing 
duty law. I believe that we have already sufficient legal tools to 
apply the countervailing duty law to those subsidies that should be 
subject to the law in the way the law is written, and also in accord- 
ance with our international obligations. 
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Mr. BRINZA. Thank you. With respect to whether we need addi- 
tional tools or with respect to whether we need additional tools in 
order to address currency manipulation, we would defer to the De- 
partment of the Treasury, who has the responsibility for that. 

In terms of trade policy, we believe we have sufficient tools in 
order to be able to address those matters that would raise a dif- 
ficulty under our agreements. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman RUSH. The Chair intends to engage in a second round 
of questioning and I recognize myself. Mr. Sobel, do you believe 
that Japan is using a low interest rate policy in order to keep the 
yen undervalued? If so, is that not a de facto form of currency ma- 
nipulation? 

Mr. SOBEL. Thank you for that question, because I wanted to 
carry on a little bit from earlier. The Japanese economy was very 
weak throughout the 1990s, and that period of weakness continued 
early into this decade. 

Japan was mired in deflation. Japan acted to substantially ex- 
pand its money supply to help sustain the recovery and begin to 
exit from deflation. As we said in the testimony, recovery of the 
Japanese economy is not as brisk as we would like to see it. With 
deflation continuing — prices basically are still hovering around flat, 
give or take a few tenths of a point here and there — Japan has not 
firmly exited from deflation. 

In those circumstances, we understand that Japan is running a 
highly accommodative monetary policy. 

Chairman RUSH. All right. So, the answer is yes. Can I summa- 
rize your answer as yes? 

Mr. SOBEL. The specific question was? 

Chairman RUSH. Is Japan using a low interest rate policy in 
order to keep the yen undervalued? According to 

Mr. SOBEL. They’re trying to exit from deflation. They’re trying 
to support their economy’s exit from deflation. That is my answer. 

Chairman RUSH. Okay. Is that not a de facto form of currency 
manipulation? 

Mr. SOBEL. Again 

Chairman RUSH. Okay. Let me move on to the next question. 
Japan now has significant occurring account in bilateral trade sur- 
pluses. It also has a great amount of foreign reserves. Explain to 
us why this low interest rate is warranted, why these low interest 
rates are warranted. 

Mr. SOBEL. Again, sir, the accommodative monetary policy is 
warranted in order to help Japan sustain its recovery and to exit 
firmly from deflationary pressures in the economy. 

Chairman RUSH. How long are we to wait for Japan to exit its 
recovery, from its recovery period? 

Mr. SOBEL. We’re hopeful that Japan will soon restore more ro- 
bust growth and higher productivity. 

Chairman RUSH. Okay. Thank you. What plans does the admin- 
istration have for raising the topic of Japanese and Chinese cur- 
rency manipulation at the upcoming meetings of the Strategic Eco- 
nomic Dialogue and the G7? 

Will the administration voice the concerns of many in this Con- 
gress that the persistence of Japan and China in maintaining arti- 
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ficially low exchange rates harms American industry and workers? 
Furthermore, what course of action will the administration suggest 
at these meetings in order to correct imbalances in the inter- 
national exchange rates? 

Mr. SOBEL. Let me assure you that, again, we share your frus- 
tration with the pace of change in the RMB. The Secretary raises 
this at every opportunity he can with the Chinese; the need for the 
RMB to move faster, the need for greater currency flexibility. We 
totally support your sentiments in this regard. I can assure you 
that when the Strategic Economic Dialogue happens later this 
month, the Secretary will have a full discussion of this issue with 
the Chinese representatives. 

As I said in my testimony, in my longer testimony, we very much 
want to bring Chinese leaders to meet Members of Congress so 
they can directly hear your thoughts and views on these issues. 

Chairman RUSH. Thank you. Mr. Brady? 

Mr. BRADY. No further questions. 

Chairman RUSH. Well, that concludes this hearing. I again want 
to thank all the witnesses for your participation, and this hearing 
is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:21 p.m., the Subcommittees were adjourned.] 

[Questions submitted by the Members to the Witnesses follow:] 

Question submitted by Mr. Neal to Mr. Sobel 

Question: Mr. Sobel, I understand China is requiring that a foreign non- 
life insurance company doing business there must first apply to convert its 
“branch” office into a “subsidiary” before it can expand its operations in 
China. I also understand that China has not acted on these U.S. conversion 
applications for almost 2 years, and by doing so is improperly limiting for- 
eign companies’ access to its market, while giving Chinese companies a 
competitive advantage and a head start. I understand that China has 
granted subsidiary licenses to two Korean and Japanese companies, but no 
U.S. companies. All of this raises some serious questions. 

To your credit, I understand that USTR and Treasury have raised this 
issue several times with China in the context of the Strategic Economic 
Dialoguce. Can you tell us how these queries have been received, and more 
specifically, whether you think this issue can be resolved bilaterally or will 
it take a formal dispute process at WTO before China will honor its obliga- 
tions? 

Answer: [PENDING] 

Question submitted by Mr. Neal to Mr. Brinza 

Question: Mr. Brinza, you may be familiar with a dispute impacting a 
Massachusetts company and a major employer in my home state. EMC has 
been experiencing difficulties over the past decade registering its well- 
known trademark in China. It has been denied registration on the basis 
that a China company. Proview International, with an entirely different 
business had a pre-existing mark. Although EMC’s trademark predates the 
Chinese one by over a decade, the government agency has refused to recog- 
nize the U.S. company mark allowing the other company to expand into 
this area with the blessing of the China trademark agency. Recently, this 
other company sent a demand for $50 million to EMC to get back its own 
trademark, even though EMC has over 100 trademark registrations cov- 
ering all major countries except China. How can this problem be rectified? 

Answer: [PENDING] 

Question submitted by Mr. Rush to Mr. Evans, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 

Mr. Roach, Mr. Bergsten, Mr. Mohatarem, Ms. Lee, and Mr. Hickey 

Question: One phenomenon that has received much attention in the press 
lately is the carry trade. In Japan, where the interest rate is quite low — 
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valued currently at half a percent — currency traders borrow yen in order 
to purchase higher-yielding dollars. The offshoring of yen as a result of the 
carry trade serves to keep the value of the yen artificially low vis-a-vis 
other currencies. Professor Steven Hanke of the Johns Hopkins University 
estimates that the yen carry trade accounts for perhaps one trillion dollars 
in yen-denominated borrowings. Given this, could one conclude that Japan 
is pursuing a low interest rate strategy in order to artificially depress the 
value of its currency? Would this not constitute an indirect form of cur- 
rency manipulation? 

Answer from Mr. Evans: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. O’Shaughnessy: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Roach: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Bergsten: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Mohatarem: [PENDING] 

Answer from Ms. Lee: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Hickey: [PENDING] 

Question submitted by Mr. Rush to all witnesses 

Question: I understand that the yen-dollar exchange rate has allowed 
Japanese auto manufacturers to accrue an average subsidy of about $4,000 
on a mid-sized sedan. In addition, Japan’s major automakers reported huge 
windfall profits in 2006 as a result of the weak yen. These profits are in 
turn re-invested in production facilities located in Japan, despite flagging 
domestic demand for automobiles. Added to this is the fact that Japan ex- 
ported more vehicles to the United States in 2006 than it has since the mid- 
1980s. How is one to conclude that the weak yen-dollar exchange rate is not 
an unfair de facto export subsidy to Japanese manufacturers, which comes 
at the price of American jobs and industry? 

Answer from Mr. Evans: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. O’Shaughnessy: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Roach: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Bergsten: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Mohatarem: [PENDING] 

Answer from Ms. Lee: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Hickey: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Sobel: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Claeys: [PENDING] 

Answer from Mr. Brinza: [PENDING] 

Question submitted by Mr. Rush to Mr. Sobel 

Question: The Treasury Department responded in part to a 2005 report 
by the General Accountability Office entitled, “Treasury Assessments Have 
Not Found Currency Manipulation, but Concerns about Exchange Rates 
Continue,’’ by commenting that it does not take into account the impact of 
the exchange rate on the economy. Several of our witnesses today, and in- 
deed others, have argued that currency manipulation leads to the loss of 
jobs in U.S. exporting industries. This is a strong statement. Given this as- 
sertion and moreover the clear impact that exchange rates have on the 
flow of trade, why does the Treasury Department not take into account the 
effects of currency manipulation on the domestic economy? 

Answer: [PENDING] 


[Submissions for the record follow:] 

American Foundry Society 
Schaumburg, Illinois 60173 
May 23, 2007 

Chairman Sander Levin 
House Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee 
1104 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20615 

Dear Chairman Levin: 
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On behalf of the American Foundry Society (AFS), thank you for the opportunity 
to submit testimony to the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Trade regard- 
ing the impact of Chinese currency manipulation on the metalcasting industry. 

AFS applauds you and your colleagues for holding a truly historic “tripartite” 
hearing on currency undervaluation and its effects on U.S. business and workers on 
May 9th. The hearing provided an opportunity to highlight the devastating impact 
of cheap imports which has led to China’s skyrocketing trade surplus with the 
United States and the significant loss of American manufacturing jobs. This sort of 
mercantilist behavior harms the United States and jeopardizes the economic and fi- 
nancial stability of the rest of the world as well. 

Overview of Foundry Industry 

AFS is the leading metalcasting association in America with more than 9,000 
members representing over 3,000 metalcasting firms, their suppliers and customers. 
The metalcasting industry directly employs over 200,000 men and women. Our 
member companies’ produce cast metal components that are found in over 90 per- 
cent of all manufactured goods and equipment. There are currently 2,190 foundries 
nationwide, with a large concentration in the Midwest. 

Our industry supports the viability of numerous other key sectors including auto- 
motive, electronics, national defense, construction, telecommunications, and agricul- 
tural. Your car couldn’t run without the cast engine block. Grocery stores would be 
empty without farm machinery made from castings. Your home would be cold, wa- 
terless and powerless without cast furnaces, faucets and electrical components. The 
safety of your home depends on the cast fire hydrant on the corner. 

Impact of Chinese Currency Manipulation on the Foundry Industry 

The future of the U.S. foundry industry is being severely threatened by low-priced 
castings, imported primarily from China. A number of U.S. trading partners, most 
prominently China, actively have pursued for years policies that undervalue their 
currencies. 

American foundries and workers cannot compete when the playing field is rigged. 
And that is what China has been doing — rigging its currency at a level that econo- 
mists agree is substantially below its fair value. China’s currency manipulation has 
a real impact on our member companies and their workers. For too long, foundries 
have been losing work because of the influx of low cost imported castings, la3dng 
off employees, and shutting their doors. It is time to take concrete action to stop 
this un-level plajdng field. 

Economists estimate that the yuan is undervalued by as much as 40 percent, giv- 
ing Chinese companies an unfair trade advantage that has helped push the U.S. 
trade deficit with China to a record $233 billion last year. The resulting competitive 
advantage props up its exports, production and jobs at the expense of producers in 
the United States. It has provided Chinese foundries with a nearly insurmountable 
advantage over U.S. foundries. Meanwhile, metalcasters continue to lose contracts 
to their Chinese counterparts since the cost of raw materials alone is equal to or 
higher than the pricing of finished parts being dumped in the U.S. 

Furthermore, our members are not just competing against other global compa- 
nies — they are competing against other governments that strongly support their 
manufacturing sectors with currency manipulation and trade barriers against our 
U.S. products. Additionally, China’s complex web of subsidies also increases its ex- 
ports in clear violation of World Trade Organization rules. The Chinese government 
is subsidizing the purchase of raw materials and energy and/or providing them 
below cost via state-owned enterprises. In fact, China’s government controls the 
price of gasoline and electricity, thereby allowing Chinese manufacturers to obtain 
these vital items at subsidized prices. 

Moreover, American foundries must compete against Chinese foundries that have 
cheap labor costs, do not pay or pay very little for health insurance and legacy costs, 
and do not have to meet our strict environmental and safety standards. The Chinese 
social safety net is inadequate. There’s no universal Social Security, and less than 
20 percent of workers have pensions. Less than 15 percent are covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The U.S. International Trade Commission (ITC) conducted a Section 332 fact-find- 
ing investigation, at the request of the House Ways and Means Committee, into the 
competitive conditions facing the U.S. metalcasting industry. 

The report, issued in May 2005, revealed that foundry customers “significantly in- 
creased their purchases of foreign-produced castings at the expense of U.S. -produced 
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castings, primarily because of lower foreign pricing.” i Furthermore, the ITC report 
indicated that China was a major source of the cheap imports flooding the U.S. mar- 
ket. This huge surge in imported castings has directly contributed to the loss of 
thousands of foundry jobs and numerous foundry closures in recent years, as well 
as having a negative impact on the total U.S. manufacturing sector. 

Our member companies have seen significant production outsourced to China to 
take advantage of this unfair trade advantage. Here are just a few examples of what 
American foundries are facing: 

• Over 700 foundries have closed during the past ten years — which means over 
50 foundries are closing each year. These closures have a devastating impact 
on communities across this country. Foundries provide reliable, good-paying and 
rewarding jobs for their constituents, while substantially adding to the tax base 
at all levels of government. 

• Earlier this month, Ford Motor Co. announced that it will be closing down its 
foundry, Cleveland Casting, in Brook Park, Ohio by 2009, and thus, eliminating 
over 1,000 good paying johs. The facility produces cast-iron engines for Ford F- 
Series Super Duty trucks, Ford E-Series vans and Ford Expedition and Lincoln 
Navigator SUVs. It is one of several foundries being closed by the automaker 
this decade. 

• Many companies that have upgraded their plants to be highly automated don’t 
have enough work to pay off their investment. This creates a situation for 
foundries where all of the volume has gone away thus causing them to lose the 
contribution margin to absorb the fixed overhead. 

• An Indiana foundry emplo 3 dng over 100 employees has lost over 35 percent of 
its casting business to China since 2001. 

• A Texas-based foundry which supplies the automobile industry in North Amer- 
ica describes how some of its major customers such as TRW and Bosch have 
outsourced brake castings to foundries in China. These customers then use the 
subsidized low prices from China as their “World” price and demand such from 
their American suppliers, which have gradually dragged the market price for 
brake castings to all time lows. This U.S. foundry has managed its costs down 
to where it is selling castings today for 35% less per ton than in the mid-70’s 
(no adjustments for inflation taken into account!) It has almost no room for fur- 
ther cost reduction, being squeezed by prices on one end, and increasing costs 
for energy and raw materials on the other. 

• Suppliers to our industry report that customer after customer now imports tool- 
ing that in years past would have heen huilt in the U.S. at a fair price. Pres- 
ently, an Indiana tool & die shop has one tool in its 15-man shop and not one 
prospect in sight. The once proud tool manufacturing sector has been reduced 
to a mere shell of its former self. 

• A Pennsylvania foundry reports that it has lost over $1,000,000 in sales as a 
result of lower priced Chinese castings. 

• A Georgia-based family-owned foundry is currently facing the possibility of los- 
ing a $500,000 contract for a regular customer in Houston, Texas, to a Chinese 
company. 

What Can Congress Do Regarding Currency Manipulation 

With little to show after four years of U.S. pressure on China to revalue its yuan 
currency, we urge you and your fellow lawmakers to pass legislation. The Fair Cur- 
rency Act (H.R. 782), which would define currency manipulation as a subsidy under 
U.S. trade law and make it easier for the U.S. Commerce Department to impose 
new tariffs on Chinese goods under a countervailing duty law against foreign gov- 
ernment subsidies. If enacted, this legislation would help U.S. manufacturers and 
workers to counteract currency undervaluation by China and other countries that 
injures our economy. Countries that engage in “exchange-rate misalignment” should 
be put on notice that such behavior is not acceptable and has legal consequences. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Department of Treasury in its semi-annual reports has 
persistently chosen not to cite China for exchange-rate “manipulation” within the 
meaning of the International Monetary Fund’s Articles of Agreement. The report 
claims that it cannot be determined if China’s policy of undervaluation is intended 
to gain an unfair competitive advantage in trade or to prevent adjustments in Chi- 
na’s balance of payments. AFS feels this longstanding approach by the Treasury De- 
partment has been fruitless and will remain so, and a legislative strategy needs to 


1 Foundry Products: Competitive Conditions in the U.S. Market. U.S. International Trade 
Commission — Investigation No. 332-460, May 2005. 
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be adopted to hold countries like China to account under their international legal 
obligations. 

Since China continues to enjoy the benefits of membership in the international 
economic community, it is only fair that it abide by the community’s rules and re- 
sponsibilities. The time for change is now, before our industry and the rest of U.S. 
manufacturing is put further at risk. AFS is committed to working with you on this 
important matter. 

Sincerely, 


Jerry Call 
Executive Vice President 


Prepared Statement of the Retail Industry Leaders Association 

The Retail Industry Leaders Association (RILA) appreciates the opportunity to 
submit written comments for today’s hearing on currency manipulation. RILA pro- 
motes consumer choice and economic freedom through public policy and industry 
operational excellence. Our members include the largest and fastest growing compa- 
nies in the retail industry — retailers, product manufacturers, and service sup- 
pliers — which together account for more than $1.5 trillion in annual sales. RILA 
members provide millions of jobs and operate more than 100,000 stores, manufac- 
turing facilities and distribution centers domestically and abroad. 

RILA supports the longstanding U.S. policy of economic engagement with China 
and Japan and opposes legislation that threatens to cut off access to the U.S. mar- 
ket as a means of pressuring China and/or Japan on policy issues such as exchange 
rates. RILA advocates a balanced trade policy — one that recognizes the tremendous 
opportunities and benefits that trade and investment with China and Japan bring 
to the U.S. economy, while also effectively addressing market access barriers and 
other unfair trade practices that affect U.S. companies doing business with these 
countries. RILA supports a rules-based resolution of trade disputes in a manner con- 
sistent with World Trade Organization (WTO) obligations. 

While RILA members strongly support positive economic engagement with both 
China and Japan, our comments today are focused on China. U.S. exports to China 
are rapidly growing. In 2006, China and Hong Kong combined ranked as the third- 
largest U.S. export market, with exports of goods totaling more than $73 billion. 
Furthermore, U.S. exports to China are growing far more rapidly than exports to 
any other major market. U.S. exports to China in 2006 were 240 percent higher 
than in 2000, the last full year before China joined the WTO. By comparison, the 
second-fastest-growing market for U.S. goods during this time was the Netherlands, 
with cumulative growth of 42 percent. 

U.S. services exports to China are also growing. The U.S. already has a small 
services trade surplus with China — $2.6 billion in 2005 — and that surplus is fore- 
casted to grow to $15 billion or more by 2015 as more U.S. companies take advan- 
tage of market access openings negotiated as part of China’s WTO accession. 

Congressional actions toward China should focus on positive economic engage- 
ment with China with a broader focus than simply currency exchange rates. The 
effect of China’s exchange rate policy on bilateral trade is likely overstated. Accord- 
ing to Stephen Roach, chief economist at Morgan Stanley, the trade deficit with 
China is also the result of other factors, including a high U.S. personal consumption 
rate, a very low U.S. savings rate — just over 1% over the past three years — by do- 
mestic businesses, households, and the government, and a high personal saving rate 
in China (about 30% of household income). The low U.S. savings rate means that 
America must import surplus saving from abroad to fuel U.S. economic growth. 

Congress should enact policies that promote more U.S. domestic saving, and en- 
courage China to move from an economy based on export growth to one based on 
growth in domestic consumption. For example. Congress should encourage China to 
break down the remaining barriers to foreign investment in China’s retail sector. 
Growth in the supply of retail outlets in China will increase consumer choice and 
competition and enable Chinese consumers to increase their purchases. 

While RILA members seek to benefit from the growing trade opportunities with 
China, we also recognize that the valuation of China’s currency is a significant con- 
cern for both the Administration and Congress. RILA believes that China should in- 
deed implement steady, measured, but concrete movement toward a market-deter- 
mined exchange rate. Toward this end, RILA supports efforts by Treasury Secretary 
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Henry Paulson in the context of the Strategic Economic Dialogue to encourage 
broader financial sector reforms that will enable China to accelerate its removal of 
capital controls and allow market forces to fully determine the value of its currency. 

Some of the legislative proposals such as H.R. 782 and S. 796 to address China’s 
currency regime would be counterproductive as they are inconsistent with WTO 
rules. Such measures could prompt harmful Chinese retaliation against U.S. exports 
to China. Specifically, the WTO Agreement on Subsidies and Countervailing Meas- 
ures (WTO SCM) requires that a countervailable subsidy: (1) confer a benefit, (2) 
involve a “financial contribution” from the government, and (3) be “specific” to an 
enterprise or industry. China’s currency policy likely doesn’t meet these criteria be- 
cause the government is not transferring anything of value to firms, and the policy 
is not specific to a particular enterprise, industry, or group of enterprises or indus- 
tries. While these bills revise U.S. law to assert that exchange rate misalignment 
satisfies the WTO criteria, that does not in itself make the legislation WTO-con- 
sistent. 

In conclusion, U.S. trade and investment with China and Japan benefit RILA 
members and the U.S. economy directly through imports and exports as well as 
through broader effects such as lower prices and higher productivity. RILA supports 
efforts to find solutions to these issues that are balanced and do not undermine the 
significant opportunities and benefits to the U.S. economy that come from trade and 
investment with these countries. 


o 



